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BOOK V, continued. 

AFTER a prosperous voyage, Narvaez book 
landed his men without opposition near ^ ^^ ^ 
St. Juan de Ulua, Three soldiers, whom 1520. 
Cortes had sent to search for mines in that ceedmg^of 
district, immediately joined him. By this ^Xprih 
accident he not only received information 
concerning the progress and situation of 
Cortes, but as these sokUers had made^some 
progress in the knowledge of the Mexican 
language; he acquired interpreters, by whose ' 
means he was enabled to hold some inter- 
course with the people of the country. But, 
according to the low cunning of deserters, 
they framed thdlr intelligence with more at- 
tention to what they thought would be agree- 
able, than to what they knew to be true ; and 
represented the situation of Cortes to be so 
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2 HISTORY OF AMERICA- 

BOOK desperate, and the disaffection of his foUow- 
. . • . ers to be so general, as increased the natural 
1520. confidence and presumption of Narvaez. His 
first operation, however, might have taught 
him not to rely on their partial accounts. 
Having sent to summon the governor of Vera 
Cruz to surrender, Guevara, a priest whom 
he employed in that service, made the requi- 
sition with such insolence, that Sandoval, an 
ofiicer of high spirit, and zealously attached 
to Cortes, instead of complying with his de- 
mands, seized him and his attendants, and 
sent them in chains to Mexico. 

Cortes Cortes received them not like enemies, but 

Sed. as friends, and condemning the severity of 
Sandoval, set them immediately at liberty. 
By this well-timed clemency, seconded by car 
resses and presents, he gained their confi- 
dence, and drew from them such particulars 
concerning the force and intentions of Nar- 
vaez, as gave him a view of the impending 
danger in its full extent. He had not to con- 
tend now with half-naked Indians, no match 
for him in war, and still more inferior in the 
arts of policy, but to take. the. field against an 
army in courage and martial discipline equal 
to his own, in number far superior, acting 
under the sanction of royal authority, and 
commanded by an officer of known bravery. 
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He was informed that Narvaez, more soli- book 

citous to gratify the resentment of Velasquez, , ^' , 

than attentive to the honour or interest of his 1^20. 

country, had begun his intercourse with the 

natives, by representing him and his followers 

as fugitives and outlaws, guilty of rebellion 

against their own sovereign, and of injustice 

in invading the Mexican empire; and had 

declared that his chief object in visiting the 

country was to punish the Spaniards who had 

committed these crimes, and to rescue the 

Mexicans from oppression. He soon perceived 

that the same unfavourable representations of 

his character and actions had been conveyed 

to Montezuma, and that Narvaez had found 

means to assure him, that as the conduct 

of those who kept him under restraint was 

highly displeasing to the King his master, he 

had it in charge not only to rescue an injured 

monarch from confinement, but to reinstate 

him in the possession of his ancient power 

and independence. Animated with this pro- 

spect of being set free from subjection to 

strangers, the Mexicans in several provinces 

began openly to revolt from Cortes, and to 

regard Narvaez as a deliverer no less able than 

willing to save them. Montezuma himself 

kept up a secret intercourse with the new 

commander, and seemed to court him as a 

B 2 
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BOOK person superior in power and dignity to those 
, ^; ^ Spaniards whom he had hitherto revered a& 
1580. the first of men. * 

His deU- Such were the various a^ects of danger 
concern- and difficulty which presented themselves to 
own con- *^® view of Cortcs. No situation can be con- 
^"^'" ceived more trying to the capacity and fimw 
ness of a general, or where the choice of the 
plan which ought to be adopted was more 
difficult If he should wait the approach of 
Narvaez in Mexico, destruction seemed to be 
unavoidable ; for while the Spaniards pressed 
him from without, the inhabitants, whose tur« 
bulent spirit he could hardly restrain with all 
his authority and attention, would eagerly lay 
hold on such a favourable opportunity of 
avenging all their wrongs. If he should aban« 
don the capital, set the captive monarch at 
liberty, and march out to meet the enemy; 
he must at once forego the fruits of all his 
toils and victories, and relinquish advantages 
which could not be recovered without extra- 
ordinary effi>rts and infinite danger. If^ ia« 
stead of employing force, he should have re« 
course to conciliating measures, and attempt 
an accommodation with Narvaez ; the natuial 
haughtiness of that officer, augmented by coa* 

* See NOTE I. 
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sciousness of his present superiority, forbad book 
him to cherish any sanguine hope of success. '^• 
After revolving every scheme with deep at- 1520. 
tention, Cortes fixed upon that which in exe- 
cution was most hazardous, but, if successful, 
would prove most beneficial to himself and to 
his country ; and with the decisive intrepidity 
suited to desperate situations, determined to 
make one bold effort for ^victory under every 
disadvantage, rather than sacrifice his own 
conquests and the Spanish interests in Mexico. 

But though he foresaw that the contest Hisnegoti- 
must be terminated finally by arms, it would the follow- 
have been not only indecent, but criminal, to ^"ezf ^"" 
have marched against his countrymen, with- 
out attempting to adjust matters by an amica- 
ble negotiation. In this service he employed 
Olmedo, his chaplain, to whose character the 
function was well suited, and who possessed, 
besides, such prudence and address as qualified 
him to carry on the secret intrigues in which 
Cortes placed his chief confidence. Narvaez 
rejected, with scorn, every scheme of accom- 
modation that Olmedo proposed, and was with 
difficulty restrained from laying violent hands 
on him and his attendants. He met, how- 
ever, with a more favourable reception among 
the followers of Narvaez, to many of whom he 
delivered letters, either from Cortes or hia 

. B 3 
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BOOK officers, their ancient friends and companions. 

^ ^' _, Cortes artfiilly accompanied these with pre- 
1520. sents of rings, chains of gold, and other trin- 
kets of value, which inspired those needy ad- 
venturers with high ideas of the wealth that 
he had acquired, and with envy of their good 
fortune who were engaged in his service. 
Some, from hopes of becoming sharers in those 
rich spoils, declared for an immediate accom- 
modation with Cortes. Others, from public 
spirit, laboured to prevent a civil war, which, 
whatever party should prevail, must shake, 
and perhaps subvert the Spanish power, in a 
country where it was so imperfectly estab- 
lished. Narvaez disregarded both, and by a 
public proclamation denounced Cortes and his 
adherents rebels and enemies to their country. 
Cortes, it is probable, was not much surprised 
at the untractable arrogance of Narvaez ; and, 
after having given such a proof of his own pa- 
cific disposition as might justify his recourse 
to other means, he determined to advance 
towards an enemy whom he had laboured in 
vain to appease. 

Marches He left a hurdred and fifty men in the ca- 

against . 

him. pital, under the command of Pedro de Alva- 

*^* rado, an officer of distinguished courage, for 

whom the Mexicans had conceived a singular 

d^ree of respect. To the custody cf this 
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slender garrison b^ committed a great city, book 
with all the wealth he had amassed, and, what , ^- _^ 
was still of greater importance, the person of 1520. 
th^ imprisoned monarch. His utmost art was 
employed in c(Hicealing from Montezuma the 
real cause of his march. He laboured to per- 
suade him, that the strangers who had lately 
arrived were his friends and fellow-subjects ; 
and that, after a short interview with them, 
they would depart together, and return to 
their own country. The captive prince, un- 
able to comprehend the designs of the Spa- 
niard, or to reconcile what he now heard with 
the declarations of Narvaez, and afraid to dis- 
cover any symptom o^ suspicion or distrust of 
Cortes, promised to remain quietiiy in the Spa- 
nish quarters, and to. cultivate the same friend- 
ship with Alvarado which he had uniformly 
maintamed with him. Cortes, with seeming 
confidence in this promise, but relying prin- 
cipally up^n the injunctiqns which he had 
given Alvarado to guard his prisoner with the 
most scrupulous v]gilanc.e^ set out from Mexico. 

His strength, even after it was reinforced Number of 
by the junction of Sandoval and the garrison *^^^P'*^ 
of Vera Cruz, did not exceed two hundred 
and fifty men. As he hoped for success chiefly 
from the rapidity of his motions, his troops 
were not encumbered either with baggage or 

B 4 
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BOOK artillery. But as he dreaded extremely the 
^' impression which the enemy might make with 
1520. their cavahy, he had provided against this 
danger with the foresight and sagacity which 
distinguish a great commander. Having ob- 
served that the Indians in the province of 
Chinantia used spears of extraordinary length 
and force, he armed his soldiers with these, 
and accustomed them to that deep and com- 
pact arrangement which the use of this for- 
midable we^^on, the best perhaps that ever 
was invented for defence, enabled them to 
assume. 

Continue* WiTH this Small but firm battalion, Cortes 
tiate as he advanced towards Zempoalla, of which Nar- 
^^^ vaez had taken possession. During his march, 
he made repeated attempts towards some ac- 
commodation with his opponent. But Nar- 
vaez requiring that Cortes and his followers 
should instantiy recognis^ his titie to be go- 
vernor of New Spain, in virtue of the powers 
which he derived from Velasquez ; and Cortes 
refusing to submit to any authority which 
was not founded on a commission from the 
Emperor himself, under whose immediate 
protection he and his adherents had placed 
their infant colony ; all these attempts proved 
fruitiess. The intercourse, however, which 
this occasioned between the two parties. 
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proved of no small advantage to Cortes, as b o O K 
it afforded him an opportunity of gaining some ^' 
of Narvaez's officers by liberal presents, of 15 jo. 
softening others by a semblance of moderation, 
and of dazzling all by the appearance of wealth 
among his troops, most of his soldiers having 
converted their share of the Mexican gold into 
chains, bracelets, and other ornaments, which 
they displayed with military ostentation. Nar- 
vaez and a little junto of his creatures ex- 
cepted, all the army leaned tow^ards an ac- 
commodation with their countr3rmen. TTiis 
discovery of their inclination irritated his 
violent temper almost to madness. In a trans- 
port of rage, he set a price upon the head of 
Cortes, and of his principal officers ; and having 
learned that he was now advanced within a 
league of Zempoalla with his small body of 
men, he considered this as an insult which 
merited immediate chastisement, and marched 
out with all his troops to offer him battle. 

But Corteawas a leader of greater abilities Attacks 
and experience than, on equal groimd, to fight ^^^t," 
an enemy so far superior in number, and so 
much better appointed. Having taken his 
station on the opposite bank of the river de 
Canoas, where he knew that he could not be 
attacked, he beheld the approach of the enemy 
without concern, and disregarded this vain 
bravade. It was then the beginning of the 
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BOOK wet season^ aad the rain had poured down, 
^- during a great part of the day, with the vio- 
1 530. lence peculiar to the torrid zone. The followers 
of Narvaez, unaccustomed to the hardships of 
military service, murmured so much at being 
thus fruitlessly exposed, that, from their un- 
soldier-like impatience, as well as his own con- 
tempt of his adversary, their general permitted 
them to retire to Zempoalla. The very cir- 
cumstance which induced them to quit the 
field, encouraged Cortes to form a scheme, by 
which he hoped at oiice to terminate the war. 
He observed, that his hardy veterans, tiiough 
standing under the torrents which continued 
to fall, without a single tent or any shelter 
whatsoever to cover them, were so far from re- 
pining at hardships which were become fami- 
liar to them, that they were still fresh and alert 
for service. He foresaw that the enemy would 
naturally give themselves up to repose after 
their fatigue, and that, judging of the conduct 
of others by their own effeminacy, they would 
deem themselves perfectly secure at a season 
so unfit for action. He resolved, therefore, to 
fall upon them in the dead of night, when 
the surprise and terror of this unexpected at- 
tack might more than compensate the inferi- 
ority of his numbers. His soldiers, sensible that 

''Hackluyt, vol. iii. 467* De Laet Descr. Ind. Occid. 221. 
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no resource remained but in some desperate 9 o k 
eflFort of courage, approved of the measure with , ^'_ , 
siich warmth, that Cortes, in a military oration 1^20. 
which he addressed to them before they began 
their march, was more solicitous to temper 
than to inflame their ardour. He divided them 
into three parties. At the head of the first he 
placed Sandoval ; intrusting this gallant officer 
with the most dangerous and important ser- 
vice, that of seizing the enemy's artillery, 
which was planted before the principal tower 
of the temple, where Narvaez had fixed his 
head-quarters, Christoval de Olid commanded 
the second, with orders to assault the tower, 
and lay hold on the general. Cortes himself 
conducted the third and smallest division, 
which was to act as a body of reserve, and to 
support the other two as there should be occa- 
sion. Having passed the river de Canoas, 
which wa« much swelled with the rains, not 
without difficulty, . the water reaching almost 
to their chins, they advanced in profound 
silence, without beat of drum, or sound of any 
warlike instrument ; each man armed with his 
sword, his dagger, and his Chinantlan spear. 
Narvaez, remiss in proportion to his security, 
had posted only two sentinels to watch the 
motions of an enemy whom he had such good 
cause to dread. One of these was seized by 
the advanced guard of Cortes's troops, the 
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BOOK other made his escape, and hurrying to the 
, ^' ^ town with all the precipitation of fear and zeal, 
1520. gave such timely notice of the enemy's ap- 
proach, that there was full leisure to have pre- 
pared for their reception. But, through the 
arrogance and infatuation of Narvaez, this im- 
portant interval was lost- He imputed this 
alarm to the cowardice of the sentinel, and 
treated with derision the idea of being at- 
tacked by forces so unequal to his own. The 
shouts of Cortes's soldiers, rushing on to the 
assault, convinced him at last that the danger 
which he despised was real. The rapidity with 
which they advanced was such, that only one 
cannon could be fired, before Sandoval's 
party closed with the enemy, drove them from 
their guns, and began to force their way up 
the steps of the tower. Narvaez, no less 
brave in action than presumptuous in con- 
duct, armed himself in haste, and by his voice 
and example animated his oien to the combat. 
Olid advanced to sustain his companions ; 
and Cortes himself rushing to the front, 
conducted and added new vigour to the at- 
tack. The compact order in which this small 
body pressed on, and the impenetrable front 
which they presented with their 1 ong spears, 
and over- bore dowu all opposition before it. They had 
comes . ^^^ reached the gate, and were struggling 
to burst it open, when a soldier having set fire 
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to the reeds with which the tower was covered, book 
compelled Narvaez to sally out. In the first , ^' , 
encounter he was wounded in the eye with a i^ao. 
spear, and, falling to the ground, was dragged 
down the steps, and in a moment clapt in 
fetters. The cry of victory resounded among 
the troops of Cortes, Those who had sallied 
out with their leader now maintained the con- 
flict feebly, and began to surrender. Among 
the remainder of his soldiers, stationed in two 
jBmaller towers of the temple, terror and con- 
fusion prevailed. The darkness was so great, 
that they could not distinguish between their 
friends and foes. Their own artillery was 
pointed against them. Wherever they turned 
their eyes, they beheld lights gleaming through 
the obscurity of night, which, though, pro- 
ceeding only from a variety of shining insects, 
that abound in moist and sultry climates, 
their aiFrighted imaginations represented as 
numerous bands of musketeers advancing with 
kindled matches to the attack. After a short 
resistance, the soldiers compelled their officers 
to capitulate, and before morning all laid down 
their arms, and submitted quietly to their con- 
querors. 

This complete victory proved more accept- The effects 
able, as it was gained almost without blood- tory. 
shed, only two soldiers being killed on the side 
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B o o K of Cortes, and two officers, with fifteen private 
^' , men, of the adverse faction. Cortes treated 
1 520. the vanquished not like enemies, but as coun- 
tr}rmen and friends, and offered either to send 
them back directly to Cuba, or to take them 
into his service, as partners in his fortune^ on 
equal terms with his own soldiers. This latter 
proposition, seconded by a seasonable distribu- 
tion of some presents from Cortes, and Uberal 
promises of more, opened prospects so agree- 
able to the romantic expectations which had 
invited them to engage in this service, that all, 
a few partisans of Narvaez excepted, closed 
with it, and vied with each other in professions 
of fidelity and attachment to a general, whose 
recent success had given them such a striking 
proof of his abilities for command. Thus, by 
a series of events no less fortunate than uncom- 
mon, Cortes not only escaped from perdition 
which seemed inevitable, but, when he had 
least reason to expect it, was placed at the head 
of a thousand Spaniards, ready to follow where- 
ever he should lead them. Whoever reflects 
upon the facility with which this victory was 
obtained, or considers with what sudden and 
unanimous transition the followers of Narvaez 
ranged themselves under the standard of his 
rival, will be apt to ascribe both events as much 
to the intrigues as to the arms of Cortes, and 
cannot but suspect that the ruin of Narvaez was 
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occasioned, no less by the treachery of his own book 
followers, than by the valour of the enemy/ ^ y* 

1520. 

But, in one point, the prudent conduct and The Mexi- 

* * / cans take 

good fortune of Cortes were equally conspicu- arms 
ous. If, by the rapidity of his operations after Spaniards. 
he began his march, he had not brought mat- 
ters to such a speedy issue, even this decisive 
victory would have come too late to have saved 
his companions whom he left in Mexico. A 
few days after the discomfiture of Narvaez, a 
courier arrived with an account that the Mex- 
icans had taken arms, and having seized and 
destroyed the two brigantines, which Cortes 
had built in order to secure the command of 
the, lake, an4 attacked the Spaniards in their 
quarters, had killed several of them, and 
wounded more, had reduced to ashes their ma- 
gazine of provisions, and carried on hostilities 
with such fury, that though Alvarado and his 
men defended themselves with undaunted re- 
solution, they must either be soon cut off by 
famine, or sink under the multitude of their 
enemies. This revolt was excited by motives 
which rendered it still more alarming. On the 
departure of Ccntes for Zempoalla, the Me;ci- 
cans flattered themselves, that the long ex- 
pected opportunity of restoring their sovereign 

^ Cortes Relat.242. D. B. Diaz. c. 110—125. Herrera, 
dec. 2. lib. ix. c. 18, &c. Gbtnara^Uron. c. 97, Bcc, 
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B o o K to liberty, and of vindicating their country 
, ^' ^ from the odious dominion of strangers, was at 
3520. length arrived ; that while the forces of their 
oppressors were divided, and the arms of one 
par^ turned against the other, they might 
triumph with greater facility over both. Con- 
sultations were held, and schemes formed 
with this intention. The Spaniards in Mexico, 
conscious of their own feebleness, suspected 
and dreaded those machinations. Alvarado; 
though a gallant officer, possessed neither that 
extent of capacity, nor dignity of manners by 
which Cortes had acquired such an ascendant 
over the minds of the Mexicans, as never 
allowed them to form a just estimate of his 
weakness or of tlxeir own strength. Alvarado 
knew no mode of supporting his authority 
but force. Instead of employing address to 
disconcert the plans, or to soothe the spirits 
of the Mexicans, he waited the return of 
one of their solemn festivak, when the prin- • 
cipal persons in the empire were dancing, ac- 
cording to custom, in the coiut of the great 
temple ; he seized all the avenues which led 
to it, and, allured partly by the rich orna- 
ments which they wore in honour of their 
gods, and partly l)y the facility of cutting off 
at once the authors of that conspiracy which 
he dreaded, he fdl upon them, unarmed and 
unsuspicious of any danger, and massacred a 

13 
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great number, none escaping but such as made book 
their way over the battlements of the temple. , -^^_^ 
An action so cruel and treacherous filled not 1520. 
only the city, but the whole empire with indig- 
nation and rage. All called aloud for venge- 
ance ; and regardless of the safety of their 
monarch, whose life was at the mercy of the 
Spaniards, or of their own danger in assaulting 
an enemy who had been so long the object of 
their terror, they committed all those acts of 
violence of which Cortes received an account. 

To him the danger appeared so imminent. He 
as to admit neither of deliberation nor delay. bLck^to the 
He set out instantly with all his forces, and re- ^*P^'^^* 
turned from Zempoalla with no less rapidity 
than he had advanced thither. At TlascaJa 
he was joined by two thousand chosen warriors. 
On entering the Mexican territories he found 
that disaffection to the Spaniards was not con- 
fined to the capital. The principal inhabitants 
had deserted the towns through which he 
passed ; no person of note appearing to meet 
him with the usual respect ; no provision was^ 
made for the subsistence of his troops ; aiid 
though he was permitted to advance without 
opposition, the solitude and silence which 
reigned in every place, and the horror with 
which the people avoided all intercourse with 
Ijim, discovered a deep-rooted antipathy, that 

VOL. HI. c 
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BOOK excited the niost just alann. But implacable 
^ ^' as the enmity of the Mexicans was, they were 
1520. 80 unacquainted with the science of war, that 
they knew not how to take the proper measures^ 
either for their own safety or the destruction 
of the Spaniards* Uninstructed by their far- 
mer error in admitting a formidable enemy 
into their capital, instead of breaking down 
the causeways and bridges, by which th^ 
June 24. might have inclosed Alvarado and his par^, 
and have effectually stopped the career, of 
Cortes, they again suffered him to march into 
the city without molestation, and to take quiet 
possession c^ his ancient staticm. 

Improper The transports of joy with whldb Alvarada 
Cmcb. ^ and.Jus scddiers received their companions 
cannot be expressed. Both parties were so 
much elated, the one with their seasonaUe de- 
liverance, and the other with the gteat exploits 
which they had achieved, that this intoxicate 
tion of success seems to have reached Cortes 
himself; and he behaved on this occasion 
neither with his usual sagacity nor attenticm. 
He not only neglected to visit Montezum% 
but imbittered the insult by expresdons ftiU 
of contempt for that unfortunate prince and 
his people. The foaceB of which he had now 
the command, appeared to him so irresistiMe^ 
that he might assume an hi^er t<«e^ and lay 
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aside the madk of moderattion, under which he b o o K 
had hitherto concealed his designs. Some ^' 
Mexicans, who understood the Spanish Ian- 1520: 
guage, heard the contemptuous words which 
Cortes uttered, and reporting them to their 
countrymen, kindled their rage anew. They 
were now convinced that the intentions of the 
general were equally bloody with those of 
Alvarado, and that his origitial purpose in vi- 
siting their country, had not been, as he pre- 
tended, to court the alliance of their sovereign, 
but to attempt the conquest of his domitiions. 
They resumed their arms with the additional The 
fury which this discovery inspired, attacked hostmtyof 
a considerable body of Spaniards who were *^^_^®^*" 
marching towards the great square in which 
the public market was held, and compelled 
them to retire with some loss. Imbotdened 
by this success, and delighted to find that 
their oppressors were not invincible, they ad- 
vanced next day with extraordinaiy martial 
pomp to assault the Spaniards in their quar- 
ters. Their number was formidable, acnd their 
undaunted courage still more so. Though the 
artillery pointed against their numierous bat- 
talions, crowded together in narrow streets, 
8#ept off multitudes at every discharge; 
though 6very blow of the Spanish weapons 
fell witii mortal effect upon their naked bodies, 
the impetuosity of the assault did not abate. 

c 2 
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BOOK Fresh men rushed forward to occupy the places 
, ^\ , of the slain, and meeting with the same fate, 
1520. ^ere succeeded by others no less intrepi4 and 
eager for vengeance* The utmost efforts of 
Cortes^s abilities and experience, seconded by 
the disciplined valour of his troops, were hardly 
sufficient to defend the fortifications, that sur- 
rounded the post where the Spaniards were 
stationed, into which the enemy were more 
than once on the point of forcing their way. 

Distress of CoRTEs beheld, with wonder, the implaca- 
dardr* hie ferocity of a people who seemed at first to 
submit tamely to the yoke, and had continued 
so long passive under it. The soldiers of Nar- 
vaez, who ibndly imagined that they followed 
Cortes to share in the spoils of a conquered 
empire, were astonished to find that they were 
involved in a dangerous war, with an enemy 
whose vigour was still unbroken, and loudly 
execrated their own weakness, in giving such 
easy credit to the delusive promises of their 
new leader/ But surprise and complaints 
were of no avail. Some immediate and ex- 
traordinary effort was requisite to extricate 
themselves out of their present situation. 
As soon as the approach of evening in- 
duced the Mexicans to retire, in compliance 

• 

^ B. Diaz, c:- 126. 
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^ith their national custom of ceasing from hos- book 
tilities with the setting sun, Cortes began to , ^' , 
prepare for a sally, next day, with such a i^«o. 
considerable force, as might either drive the 
enemy out of the City, or compel them to 
listen to terms of accommodation. 

He conducted, in person, the troops destined Cortw at- 
for this important service. Every invention Soft'" 
known in the European art of war, as well as *•*'""• 
every precaution, suggested by his long ac- 

# 

quaintance with the Indian mode of fighting, 
were employed to insure success. But he found 
an enemy prepared and determined to oppose 
him. The force of the Mexicans was greatly 
augmented by fresh troops, which poured in 
continually from the country, and their ani*. 
mosity was in no degree abated. They were 
led by their nobles, inflamed by the exhorta- 
tions of their priests, and fought in defence of * 
their temples and families, under the eye of 
their gods, and in presence of their wives and 
children. Notwithstanding their numbers, 
and enthusiastic contempt of danger and death, 
wherever the Spaniards could close with them, 
the superiority of their discipline and arms 
obliged the Mexicans to give way. But in 
narrow streets, and where many of the bridges 
of communication were broken down, the Spa- 
niards could seldom come to a fair rencounter 

c 3 
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BOOK with the enemy, and as they advanced, were 
^' exposed to showers of arrows and stones from 
1520. the tops of houses. After a day of incessant 
exertion, though vast numbers of the Mexi- 
cans fell, and part of the city was burnt, the 
Spaniards, weary with the slaughter, and ha- 
rassed by multitudes which successively re- 
lieved each other, were obliged at length to 
retire, with the mortification of having accom- 
plished nothing so decisive as to compensate 
the unusual calamity of having twelve soldiers 
killed, and above sixty wounded. Another 
sally, made with greater force, was not mcure 
effectual, and in it the general himself was 
wounded in the hand. 

Monte- Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal 

zuma slain* 

error into which he had been betrayed by his 
own contempt of the Mexicans, and was satisf 
fied that he could neither maintain his present 
station in the centre of an hostile city, nor re- 
tire from it without the most imminent danger^ 
One resource still remained, to try what e^ct 
the interposition of Montezuma might have 
to soothe or overawe his subjects. When the 
Mexicans approached next morning to renew 
the assault, that unfortunate prince, at the 
mercy of the Spaniards, and reduced to the 
sad necessity of becoming the instrument of 
his own disgrace^ and of the slavery of his 
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people % advanced to the battlements in his bo 6k 
royal robes, and with all the pomp in which h6 ._ ^'_ . 
used to appear on solemn occasions. At sight ^^^^ 
cf their sovereign, whom they had long been 
accustomed to honour, and almost to revere as 
a god, the weapons dropped from their hands, 
every tongue was silent, all bowed their heads, 
and many prostrated themselves on the ground. 
JMontezuma addressed them with every argu- 
ment that could mitigate their rage, or per- 
suade them to cease from hostilities. When 
he ended his discourse, a sullen murmur of 
disapprobation run through the ranks ; to this 
succeeded reproaches and threats; and the 
fury of the multitude rising in a moment above 
every restraint of decency or respect, flights 
of arrows and volleys of stones poured in so 
violently upon the ramparts, that before the 
Spanish soldiers, appointed to cover Monte- 
zuma with their bucklers, had time to lift 
them in his defence, two arrows wounded the 
unhappy monarch, and the blow of a stone on 
his temple struck him to the ground. On 
seeing him fall, the Mexicans were so much 
astonished, that with a transition not uncom- 
mon in popular tumults, they passed in a mo- 
ment from one extreme to the other, remorse 
succeeded to insult, and they fled with horror, 
as if the vengeance of Heaven were pursuing 

« See NOTE II. 
C 4 
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B O K the crime which they had committed. The 
, ^' , Spaniards without molestation carried Monte- 
1520. zuma to his apartments^ and Cortes hastened 
thither to console him under his misfortune. 
But the unhappy monarch now perceived how 
low he was sunk, and the haughty spirit which 
seemed to have been so long extinct, returning, 
he scorned to survive this last humiliation, and 
to protract an ignominious life, not only as the 
prisoner and tool of his enemies, but as the 
object of contempt or detestation among his 
subjects. In a transport of rage he tore the 
bandages from his wounds, and refused, with 
such obstinacy, to take any nourishment, that 
he soon ended his wretched days, rejecting 
with disdain all the solicitations of the Spa- 
niards to embrace the Christian faith. 

New con- Upon the death of Montezuma, Cortes 

flicts 

having lost all hope of bringing the Mexicans 
to an accommodation, saw no prospect of 
safety but in attempting a retreat, and began 
to prepare for it. But a sudden motion of 
the Mexicans engaged him in new conflicts. 
They took possession of a high tower in the 
great temple which overlooked the Spanish 
quarters, and placing there a garrison of their 
principal warriors, not a Spaniard could stir 
without being exposed to their missile weapons. 
From this post it \yras necessary to dislodge 
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them at any risk ; and Juan de Escobar, with book 
a numerous detachment of chosen soldiers, was ^J^ 
ordered to make the attack. But Escobar, 1520. 
though a gallant officer, and at the head of 
troops accustomed to conquer, and who now 
fought under the eyes of their countrymen, 
was thrice repulsed. Cortes, sensible that not 
only the reputation, but the safety of his 
army depended on the success of this assault, 
ordered a buckler to be tied to his arm, as he 
could not manage it with his wounded hand, 
and rushed with his drawn sword into the 
thickest of the combatants. Encouraged by 
the presence of their general, the Spaniards 
returned to thfe charge with such vigour, that 
they gradually forced their way up the steps,, 
and drove the Mexicans to the platform at 
the top of the tower. There a dreadful car- 
nage began, when two young Mexicans of high 
rank, observing Cortes as he animated his 
soldiers by his voice and e^^ample, resolved to 
sacrifice their own lives in order to cut off the 
author of all the calamities which desolated 
their country. They approached him in a 
supplicant posture, as if they had intended to 
lay down their arms, and seizing him in a 
moment, hurried him towards the battle- 
ments over which they threw themselves 
headlong, in hopes of dragging him along to 
be dashed in pieces by the same fall. - But 
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BOOK Cortes, by his strength and agility, broke loose 
^' from their grasp, and the gallant youths pc» 
1520. rished in this generous though unsuccessfid 
attempt to save their country/ As soon as 
the Spaniards became masters of the tower, 
they set fire to it, and, without farther moles- 
tation, continued the preparations for their 
retreat. 

The Spa- This became the more necessary, as the 
abandon Mexicaus wcrc SO much astonished at the last 
the city. g^Qrt of the Spanish valour, that they began to 
change their whole system of hostility, and, 
instead of incessant attacks, endeavoured, by 
barricading the streets, and breaking down 
the causeways, to cut off the communication 
of the Spaniards with the continent, and thus 
to starve an enemy whom they could not sub- 
due. The first point to be determined by 
Cortes and his followers, was, whether they 
should march out openly in the face of day, 
when they could discern every danger, and see 
how to regulate their own motions, as well as 

f M. Clavigero has censured me with asperity for relat- 
ing this gallant action of the two Mexicans, and for sup- 
posing that there were battlements round the temple of 
Mexico. I related the attempt to destroy Cortes on the 
authority of Her. dec. 2. lib. x. c. 9. and of Torquemado, 
lib. 4. c. 69. I foUowed them likewise in supposing die 
uppermost platform of the temple to be encompassed by a 
battlement or raiL 
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how to resist the assaults of the enemy ; or, b o K 
whether they should endeavour to retire se- ^* 
cretly in the night ? The latter was preferred, j5so. 
partly from hopes that their national super- 
stition would restrain the Mexicans from ven- 
turing to attack them in the night, and partly 
from their own fond belief in the predictions 
of a private soldier, who, having acquired uni- 
versal credit by a smattering of learning, and 
his pretensions to astrology, boldly assured his 
countrymen of success, if they made their 
retreat in this manner. They began to move, 
towards midnight, in three divisions. Sandoval 
led the van ; Pedro Alvarado, and Velasquez 
de Leon, had the conduct of the rear ; and 
Cortes commanded in the centre, where he 
placed the prisoners, among whom were a 
son and two daughters of Montezupia, toge- 
ther with several Mexicans of distinction, the 
artillery, the baggage, and a portable bridge 
of timber, intended to be laid over the breaches 
in the causeway. Hiey marched in profound 
silence along the causeway which led to 
Tacuba, because it was shorter than any of 
the rest, and, lying most remote from the road 
towards Tlascala and the sea-coast, had been 
left more entire by the Mexicans. They 
reached the first breach in it without mo- 
lestation, hoping that their retreat was un- 
discovered^ 
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BOOK But the Mexicans, unperceived, had not 
^' only watched all their motions with attention, 
1520. but had made proper dispositions for a most 
byThe^ formidable attack. While the Spaniards were 
Mexicans, jj^^^jj^ upon placing their bridge in the breach, 
and occupied in conducting their horses and 
artillery along it, they were suddenly alarmed 
with a tremendous sound of warlike instru- 
ments, and a general shout from an innumer- 
able multitude of enemies ; the lake was co- 
vered with canoes ; flights of arrows, and 
showers of stones poured in upon them from 
every quarter ; the Mexicans rushing forward 
to the charge with fearless impetuosity, as if 
they hoped in that moment to be avenged for 
all their wrongs. Unfortunately the wooden 
bridge, by the weight of the artillery, was 
wedged so fast into the stones and mud, that it 
was impossible to remove it. Dismayed at this 
accident, the Spaniards advanced with precipi- 
tation towards the second breach. The Mexi- 
cans hemmed them in on every side, and though 
they defended themselves with their usual cou- 
rage, yet crowded together asthey were on a nar- 
row causeway, their discipline and military skill 
were of little avail, nor did the obscurity of the 
night permit them to derive great advantage 
from their fire-arms, or the superiority of their 
other weapons. All Mexico was now in arms, 
and so eager were the people on the destruction 
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of their oppressors, that they who were not near BOOK 
enough to annoy them in person, impatient of . ' . 
the delay, pressed forwsCrd with such ardour, as ^^^* 
drove on their countrymen in the front with 
irresistible violence. Fresh warriors instantly 
filled the place of such as fell. The Spaniards, 
weary with slaughter, and unable to sustain 
the weight of the torrent that poured in upon 
them, began to give way. In a moment the 
confusion was universal ; horse and foot, oflB- 
cers and soldiers, friends and enemies, were 
mingled together ; and while all fought, anji 
many fell, they could hardly distinguish from 
what hand the blow came. 

Cortes, with about a hundred foot soldiers Their dis- 
and a few horse, forced his way over the two 
remaining breaches in the causeway, the bodies 
of the dead serving to fill up the chasms, and 
reached the main land. Having formed them 
as soon as they arrived, he returned with such 
. as were yet capable of service, to assist his 
- friends in their retreat, and to encourage 
them, by his presence and example, to per?i 
severe in the efforts requisite to effect it. He 
met with part of his soldiers, who had broke 
through the enemy, but found many more 
overwhelmed by the multitude of their aggres- 
sors, or perishing in the lake ; and heard the 
piteous lamentations of others, whom the 
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BOOK Mexicans, having taken alive, were carryii^ 
. -- . off in triumph to be sacrificed to the god of 
1590. ^lyp^ Before day, all who had escaped assem* 
bled at Tacuba. But when the morning 
dawned, and discovered to the view of Cortes, 
bis shattered battalion, reduced to less than 
half its number, the survivors dejected, and 
most of them covered with wounds, the 
thoughts of what they had suffered, and the re« 
membrance of so many faithful f)*iends and 
gallant followers who had fallen in that night 
of sorrow', pierced his soul with such angumb, 
that while he was forming their ranks, and is- 
suing some necessary orders, his soldiers ob- 
served the tears trickling from his eyes, and 
remarked, with much satisfaction, that while 
attentive to the duties of a general, he was not 
insensible to the feelings of a man. 

«d lo... In this fatal retreat many officers of distinc 
tion perished**, and among Ijhese Velasquez de 
Leon, who having forsaken the party of his 
kinsman, the governor of Cuba, to follow the 
fortune of his companions, was, on that ac- 
count, as well as for his superior merit, re- 
spected by them as the second person in the 
army. All the artillery, ammunition, and bag- 

> Noehe TrUie if the name by which it i» i till diatin^ 
guished in New Spain. 

»• Sec NOTE III. 
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gage^ were lost ; the greater part of the horses^ book 
and above two thousand HascalanSiWerekiUed, . ^_: . 
and only a very small portion of the treasure ^s^- 
which they had amassed was saved. ThiSf 
which had been always their chief object, 
proved a great cause of their calamity } for 
many of the soldiers having so overloaded 
themselves with bars of gold as rendered them 
unfit for action^ and retarded their flight, fell, 
ignominiously, the victims of their own incon- 
siderate avarice. Amidst so many disasters, 
it was some consolation to And that Aguilar 
and Marina, whose function as interpreters 
was of such essential importance, had made 
their escape. ^ 

Thb first care of Cortes was to find some Difficult 
shelter for his wearied troops ; for as the Mexi- the Spa- 
cans infested them on every side, and the people ^^ *' 
of Tacuba began to take arms, he could not 
continue in his present station. He directed his 
march towards the rising ground, and having 
fortunately discovered a temple situated on an 
eminence, took possession of it. There he found 
not only the shelter for which he wished, but, 
what was no less wanted, some provisions to 
refresh his men ; and though the enemy did 

# 

^ Cortes Relat. p. 248. B. Diaz. c. 128. Gomara Cron. 
c. 109., Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c.U, 12. 
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BOOK not intermit their attacks throughout the day, 
, ^' , they were with less difficulty prevented from 
1520. making any impression. During this time 
Cortes was engaged in deep consultation witli 
his officers^ concerning the route which they 
ought to take in their retreat. They were 
now on the west side of the lake. Tlascala, 
the only place where they could hope for a 
friendly reception, lay about sixty-four miles 
to the east of Mexico ""; so that they were 
obliged to go round the north end of the lake 
before they could fall into the road which led 
thither. A Tlascalan soldier undertook to be 
their guide, and conducted them through a 
coimtry, in some places marshy, in others moun- 
tainous, in all ill-cultivated and thinly peopled. 
They marched for six days with little respite, 
and under continual alarms, numerous bodies 
of the Mexicans hovering around them, some- 
times harassing them at a distance with their 
missile weapons, and sometimes attacking them 
closely in front, in rear, in flank, with great 
boldness, as they now knew that they were 
. not invincible. Nor were the fatigue and 
danger of those incessant conflicts the worst 
evils to which they were exposed. As the 
barren country through which they passed af- 
forded hardly any provisions, they were reduced 

^ Villa Sggnor Tcatro Americanos, lib. ii. c. 11. 
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to feed on berriesL roots^ and the staUcs of B o o K 
green maize ; and at the very time that famine . - . 
was depressing their spirits and wasting their ^^^* 
strength, their situation required the most 
vigorous and unremitting exertions of courage, 
imd activity. Amidst those complicated dis- 
tresses, one circumstance supported and ani- 
mated the Spaniards. Their commander sus- 
tained this sQfd reverse of fortune with un- 
shaken magnanimity. His pres^ice of mind 
never forsook him ; his sagacity foresaw every 
event, and his vigilance provided for it. He 
was foremost in every danger, and endured 
every hardship with cheerfulness. The diffi- 
culties with which he was surrounded seemed 
to call forth new talents ; and his * soldiers, 
though despairing themselves^ continued to 
follow him with increasing confidence in his 
abilities. 

On the sixth day they arrived near to Otum- 5j^J^ 
ba, not far from the road between Mexico and 
Tlascala. Early next morning they began to 
advance toni^ards it, flying parties of the enemy 
still hanging on their rear ; and, amidst the 
insults with which they accompanied their 
hostilities, Marina remarked that they often 
exclaimed with exultation, ^< Go on, robbers; 
go to the pUufe where you shall quickly meet 
the vengeance due to your crimes." The 

VQLn III. D 
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BOO K meaning of this threat the Spaniards did not 
V. ^^ — ^-^end, until they reached the sinnmit of 



*i.0)tiit 



1580. im eminence before them. There a spadous 
valley evened to their view, covered with a vast 
army, extending as far as the eye could reach. 
The Meidcans, while vrith one body of their 
troops they harassed the Spaniards in their 
retreat, had assembled their principal force on 
the other side of the lake $ atid marchjng along 
the road which led directly to Tlascala, posted 
it in the plain of Otumba, through which they 
knew Cortes must pass. At the sight of this 
incredible multitude, which they could survejr 
. at once from the rising ground, the Spaniards 
were astonished, and even the boldest b^an 
to despair. ButCortes, without allowing leisure 
for their fears to acquire strength by reflection, 
after warning them briefly that no alternative 
now remained but to conquer or to die^ led 
them instantly to the charge. The Mexicans 
waited their approach with unusual fortitude. 
Such, however, was the superiority of the 
Spanish discipline and arms, that the impression 
of this small body was irresistible ; and which- 
ever way its force was directed, it penetrated 
and dispersed the most numerous battalions. 
But while these gave way in one quarter, new 
combatants advanced from another, and the 
Spaniards, though successful in every attack, 
were ready to sink under those repeated efibrts, 
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without seeing any end of their toU, or tiny BOOK 
hope of victory. At that time Cortes observed , ^y , 
tke great standard of the empire, which was 1^^ 
carried' before the Mexican general, advanc- 
ing; and fortunately recollecting to have 
heaid, that on the fate of it depended the 
event of every battle, he ' assembled a few of 
his bravest officers, whose horses were still ca- 
pable of .service, and placing himself at their 
head, pushed forward towards the standard 
with an impetuosity which bore down every 
thing before it. A chosen body of nobles, who 
guarded the standard, made some resistance, 
but were soon broken. Cortes, with a stroke of 
his lance, wounded the Mexican general, and 
threw him to the ground. One of the Spanish 
officers alighting, put an end to his life, and 
laid hold of the imperial standard. The mo- 
ment that their leader fell, and the standard, 
towards which all directed their eyes, dis- 
appeared, an universal panic struck the Mexi- 
cans, and, as if the bond which held them 
together had been dissolved, every ensign was 
lowered, each soldier threw away his weapons, 
and all fled with precipitation to the mountains. 
He Spaniards, unable to pursue them far, 
returned to collect the spoils of the field, which 
were so valuable, as to be some compensation 
for the wealth which they had lost in Mexico ; 
for in the enemy's army were most of their 

D 2 
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BOOK principal waniorsi dressed out in their richest 
, ^'_ . ornaments, as if they had been marching to 
1 5S0. assured victory. Next day, tb their great joy, 
^ * they entered die Tlascalan territories. ' 

Reception BuT amidst their satisfaction in haviAg got 
nii^ln*^ beyond the precincts of an hostile coimtryy 
Tiascala. ^^y could uot look forward without solicitude, 
as they were still uncertain what reception 
they might meet with from allies, to^ whom 
they returned in a condition very d]£ferei|tt 
from that in which they had lately set out from 
their dominions. Happily for them, the en- 
mity of the Tlascalans to the Mexican name 
was so inveterate, their desire to avenge the 
death of thdr countrymen so vehement, and 
the ascendant which Cortes had acquired over 
the chiefs of the republic so complete, that far 
from entertaining a thought of taking any 
advantage of the distressed situation in which 
they beheld the Spaniards, they received them 
with a tenderness and cordiality which quickly 
dissipated all their suspicions. 

New deli- ^OME interval of tranquillity and indulgence 

^Cort^. ^^ ^^^ absolutely necessary ; not only that 

the Spaniards might give attention to the cure 

of their wounds, which had been too long 

■ Cortes Relat. p. 219. B.Diaz, c. 128. GomaraCron. 
c. 110. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 12> 13. 
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neglected, but in order to recruit their strengthi book 
exhausted by such a long succession of fatigue ._ ^' . 
and hardships. During this, Cortes learned i5$o. 
that he and his companions were not the only 
Spaniards who had felt the effects of the Mexi- 
can enmity. A considerable detachment which 
was marching from Zempoalla towards the ca» 
pital, had been cut offby the people of Tepeaca. 
A smaller party, returning from Tlascala to 
Vera Cruz, with the share of the Mexican gold 
allotted to the garrison, had been surprised and 
destroyed in the mountains. At a juncture 
when the life of every Spaniard was of im^ 
portance, such losses were deeply felt. The 
schemes which Cortes was meditating rendered 
them peculiarly afflictive to him. While his 
enemies, and even many of liis. own followers, 
considered the disasters which had befallen him 
as fatal to the progress of his arms, and ima- 
gined thftt nothing now remained but speedily 
to abandon a country which he had invaded 
with unequal force, his mind, as eminent £br 
perseverance as for enterprise, was still bent 
on. accomplishing his original purpose, of sub- 
jecting the Mexican empire to the crown of 
Castile. Severe and unexpected as the check 
was which he had received, it did not appear 
to him a sufficient reason for relinquishing the 
conquests which he had already made, or 
against, resuming his operations with better 

D a 
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BOOK better hopes of saccets. The cqIqi^ at Vent 
^ ^' ^ ^ Cruz was not only safe, but had remained un- 
i^so. molested. The people of Zempoalla and die 
adjacent districts had discovered no symptoois 
of defection. The Tlascalans continued CgHh^ 
fill to their dliance. On their martial flpisit» 
easily roused to arms, and inflamed with im-' 
placable hatred of the Mexicans, Cortes de- 
pended for powerful aid. He had still the 
command of a body of Spaniards, equal in 
number to that with which he had opened his 
way into the centre of the empire, and had 
taken possession of the capital ; so that with 
the benefit of greater experience, as weU as 
more perfect knowledge of the country, h^ 
did not despair of quickly recovering all that 
he had been deprived of by untoward events. 

The mea. FuLL of this idea, he courted the Tlascalan 

sures he 

takes. , chiefs with such attention, and distributed 
among them so liberally the rich spoils of 
Otumba, that he was secure of obtaining 
" whatever he should require of the republic. 
He drew a small supply of ammunition, and 
two or three field-pieces, from his stores at 
Vera Cruz. He dispatched an officer of con- 
fidence with four ships of Narvaez's fleet to 
Hispaniola and Jamaica, to engage adven- 
turers, and to purchase horses, gunpowder, 
and other military stores. As he knew that it 

14 
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would be vain ta attraapt the .reduction of b o o k 
Mexico, unless he could secure the command , ^_ . 
of the lake, he gave orders to prepare^ in the ^^o. 
mountains of Tlascalai materials for building 
twelve brigantines, so as they might be carried 
thither in pieces ready to be put together, 
and launched ^hen he stood in need of their 



service." 



But while, with provident attention, he was Mutinous 
taking those necessary steps towards the exe- troops! 
cution of his measures, an obstacle arose in a 
quarter where it was least expected, but most 
formidable. The spirit of discontent and mu- 
tiny broke out in his own army. Many of 
Naxvaez's followers were planters rather than 
soldiers, and had accompanied him to New 
Spain with sanguine hopes of obtaining settle- 
ments, but with little inclination to engage in 
the hardships and dangers of war. As the 
same motives had induced them to enter into 
their new engagements with Cortes, they no 
sooner became acquainted with the nature of 
the service, than they bitterly repented of 
their choice. Such of them as had the good 
fortune to survive the perilous adventures in 
which their own imprudence had involved 
thiemi happy in having made their escape, 

. » Cortei Relat. p. 25S. E. Gomara Cron. c. 117* 
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BOOK trembled at tbe thoughts of being exposed a 

.^ Y' . second tune to similar calamities. As soon as 

^5aa they discovered the intention of Cortes, they 
Ib^an secnetly to murmur and cabaly and 
waxing gradually more audacious, they, in 
a body, ofifered a remonstrance to their ge« 
neral against the imprudence of attacking^ a 
powerful empire with his shattered forces^ 
and formally required him to lead them back 
directly to Cuba. Though Cortes, long prac- 
tised in the arts of command, employed ar- 
guments, entreaties, and presents to conTin/ce 
or to soothe them ; thoi^h his own soldiers, 
animated with the spirit of their leader^ 
warmly seconded his endeavours; he found 
their fears too violent and deep-rooted to be 
removed, and the utmost he could effect was 
to prevail with them to defer their departure 
for some time, on a promise that he would, at 
a more proper juncture, dismiss such as should 
desire it. 

Meaas he That the malecoutents might have no leisures 
revive to brood over the causes of their disaffection, he 
fidenc^"" resolved instantly to call forth his troops into 
action. He proposed to chastise the people of 
Tepeaca for the outrage which they had com* 
mitted, and as the detachment which they had 
cut off happened to be composed mostly of 
soldiers who had served under Narvaez, their 
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companions^ from the desire of vengeance, book 
engaged the more willingly in this war. He . ^ _. 
took the command in person accompanied « ^^^^* 

*■ ■*• August. 

by a numerous body of Tlascalans, and in the 
space of a few weeks, after various encounters, 
with great slaughter of the Tepeacans, r^uced 
that province to subjection. During several 
months, whUe he waited for the supplies of 
men and andmunition which he expected, and 
was carrying oil his preparations for construct- 
ing the brigantines, he kept his troops con- 
stantly employed in various expeditions against 
the adjacent provinces, all of which were con- 
ducted with an uniform tenour of success. By 
these, his men became again accustomed to 
victory, and resumed their wonted sense of su- 
periority; the Mexican power was weakened; 
the Tlascalan warriors acquired the habit of 
acting in conjunction with the Spaniards ; and 
the chiefs of the republic delighted to see 
their country enriched with the spoils of all 
the people around them, and astonished every 
day with fresh discoveries of the irresistible 
prowess of their allies, they declined no effort 
requisite to support them. 

All those preparatory arrangements, how- strengtn- 
ever, though the most prudent and efficacious ened by 
which the situation of Cortes allowed him to reinforce- 

merits 

make, would have bteen of little avail, without 
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BOOK a reinforcement of Spanish soldiers. Of this he 
^' was so deeply sensible, that it was the chief 
1520. object of his thoughts and widies; and yet his 
only prospect of obtaining it from the return 
of the officer whom he had sent to the isles 
to solicit aid» was both distant and uncertain* 
But what neither his own sagacity nor power 
could have procured, he owed to a series of 
fortunate and unforeseen incidents. The go- 
vernor of Cuba, to whom the success of Nar* 
vaez appeared an event of infallible certainly^ 
having sent two small ships after him with new 
instructions, and a supply of men and military 
stores, the officer whom Cortes had appointed 
to command on the coast, artfully decoyed 
them into the harbour of Vera Cruz, seized 
the vessels, and easily persuaded the soldien 
to follow the standard of a more able leader 
than him whom they were destined to join." 
Soon after, three ships of more considerable 
force came into the harbour separately. These 
belonged to an armament fitted out by Fran- 
cisco de Garay, governor of Jamaica, who^ 
being possessed with the rage of discovery and 
conquest which animated every Spaniard set- 
tled in America, had long aimed at intruding 
into some district of New Spain, and dividing 
with Cortes the glory and gain of annexing 

" B. Diaz. c. 131. 
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that empire to the crown of CastUe. They un- book 
advisedly made their attempt on the librtherh ^' 
provinces, where the country was poor, and 1520. 
the people fierce and warlike; and after a 
cruel succession of disasters, famine compelled 
them to venture into Vera Gruz, and cast 
themselves upon the mercy of their country- 
men. Their fidelity was not proof against the Octo- 
splendid hopes and promises which had seduced 
other adventurers, and, as if the spirit of revolt 
had been contagious in New Spain, they like- 
wise abandoned the master whom they were 
bound to serve, and enlisted under Cortes/ 
Nor was it America alone that furnished such 
imexpected aid ; a ship arrived from Spain, 
freighted by some private merchants with 
military stores, in hopes of a profitable market 
in a country, the fame of whose opulence 
began to spread over Europe. Cortes eagerly 
purchased a cargo which to him was invalu- 
able, and the crew, following the general ex- 
ample, joined him at Tlascala.'* 

From those various quarters, the army of 
Cortes was augmented with an hundred and 
eighty men, and twenty horses, a reinforce- 
ment too inconsiderable to product any con- 

• Cortes Relat. 253. F. B. Diaz. c. 183. 
p Ibid. c. 136. 
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BOOK sequence which would entitle it to have been 
, ^ • ^ mentioned in the history of other parts of the 
1520. globe. But in that of America, where great 
revolutions were brought about by causes 
which seemed to bear no proportion to their 
effects, such small events rise into importance, 
because they were sufficient to decide urith 
respect to the fate of kingdoms. Nor is it the 
least remarkable instance of the singular feli- 
city conspicuous in many passages of Cortes's 
story, that the two persons chiefly instrumental 
in furnishing him with those seasonable sup- 
plies, should be an avowed enemy who aimed 
at his destruction, and an envious rival who 
wished to supplant him. 

Numberof The first effect of the junctioD With his oew 
nis lorces. foUowcrs was to finable him to dismiss such 
of Narvaez's soldiers as remained with reluc- 
tance in his service. Afler their departure, he 
still mustered five hundred and &Ry infantry, of 
which fourscore were armed with muskets or 
cross-bows, forty horsemen, and a train of nine 
field-pieces. "* At the head of these, accom- 
panied by ten thousand Tlascalans and other 
friendly Indians, Cortes began his march to* 
wards Mexico, on the twenty-eighth of De- 

"i Cortes Relat, 255. E. 
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cembcr six months after his disastrous retreat book 
from that city. ' i , _^1/ . 

15S0. 

Nor did he advance to attack an enemy un- Prepara. 

, . - , ,_ 1 1 f /% tioniof 

prepared to receive him. . Upon the death of the Mtxl- 
Montezuma, the Mexican chiefs, in whom the ^^r SL 
right of electing the emperor was vested, had ^*"^*' 
instantly raised his brother Quetlavaca to the 
throne. His avowed and inveterate enmity to 
the Spaniards would have been sufficient to gain 
their suffrages, although he had been less dis- 
tinguished for courage and capacity. He had 
an immediate opportimity of showing that he 
was worthy of their choice, by conducting, in 
person, those fierce attacks which compelled 
the Spaniards to abandon his capital j and as 
soon as their retreat afforded him any respite 
from action, he took measures for preventing 
their return to Mexico, with prudence equal 
to the spirit which he had displayed in driving 
them out of it. As from the vicinity of Tlas- 
cala^ he could not be unacquaix^ted with the 
motions and intentions of Cortes, he observed 
the storm that was gathering, and began early 
to provide against it. He repaired what the 
Spaniards had ruined in the city, and strength- 
ened it with such new fortifications as the 
skill of* his subjects was capable of erecting. 

' Relttt. i!56. A. H.Diaz, c. 137. 
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BOOK Besides filling liis magazines with the usual 
^' weapons of war, he gave directions to make 
1520. long spears headed with the swords and dag- 
gers taken from the Spaniards, in order to 
annoy the cavalry. He simimoned the people 
in every province of the empire to take arms 
against their oppressors, and as an encourage- 
ment to exert themselves with vigour, he pro- 
mised them exemption from all the taxes which 
his predecessors had imposed. ' But what he 
laboured with the greatest earnestness was, to 
deprive the Spaniards of the advantages which 
they derived from the friendship of the Tlas- 
calans, by endeavouring to persuade that 
people to renounce all connection with men, 
who were not only avowed enemies of the gods 
whom they worshipped, but who would not 
fail to subject them at last to the same yoke, 
which they were now inconsiderately lending 
their aid to impose upon others. These repre- 
sentations, no less striking than well founded, 
were urged so forcibly by his ambassadors, that 
it required all the address of Cortes to prevent 
their making a dangerous impression. ^ 

But while Quetlavaca was arranging his 
plan of defence, with a degree of foresight un- 

' Cortes Relat. p. 253. £.954-. A. B. Diaz. c. 140. 
' B. Diaz. c. 129. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 14. 19. 
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common in an American, his days were cut book 
shoit by the small-pox. This distemper, which ^ ^' 
raged at that time in New Spain with fatal i^so. 
malignity, was unknown in that quarter of the 
globe, until it was introduced by the Euro- 
peans, and may be reckoned among the greatest 
calamities brought upon them by their inva- 
ders. In his stead the Mexicans raised to the 
throne Guatimozin, nephew and son-in-law of 
Montezuma, a young man of such high repu- 
tation for abilities and valour; that in this dan- 
gerous crisis, his countrymen, with one voice, 
called him to the supreme command. "" 

Aa soon as Cortes entered the enemy's ter- 1521. 
ritwies, he discovered various preparations to va^nces to" 
obstruct his progress. But his troops forced J^^J^ko 
their way with little difficulty, and took posses- 
sion of Tezeuco, the second city of the empire, 
situated on the banks of the lake about twenty 
miles from M^ico/ Here he determined to 
establish his head-quarters, as the most proper 
station for launching his brigantines, as well as 
fbr making his approaches to the capital. In 
order to render his residence there more se- 
cure, he deposed the cazique or chief, who wavS 
at the head of that community, under pretext 

« B. Diaz. c. 130- 

^ Villa Senor Theatro Americano, i. 156. 
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BOOK of some defect in his title, and substituted in 

'_ . his place a person whom a faction of the noblel 

^^^^- pointed out a^ the right heir of that dignity. 

Attached to him by this benefit, the new ca- 

zique and his adherents served the Spaniards 

with inviolable fidelity/ 

t?oM riow ^® *^^ preparations for constructing the bri- 
and cau- gantines advanced slowly under the unskilful 
hands of soldiers and Indians, whom Cortes was 
obliged to employ in assisting three or four car* 
penters who happened fortunately to be in his 
service, and as he had not yet received the rein- 
forcement which he expected from Hispaniolat 
he was not' in a condition to turn his arms di- 
rectly against the capital. To have attacked, 
at this period, a city so populous, so well pre- 
pared for defence, and in a situation of such pe- 
culiar strength, must have exposed his troops to 
inevitable destruction. Three months elapsed 
before the materials for the brigantines were 
finislied, and before he heard any thing with 
respect to tlie success of the officer whom he 
had sent to Hispaniola. This, however, was not 
a season of inaction to Cortes. He attacked sue* 
cessively several of the towns situated around 
the lake ; and though all the Mexican power 

* Cortes Relat. '2569 &c. B. Dm. c. 157. Gomva Croiu 
c. 121. Hcrrcru, dec. 3. c. 1. 
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vas exerted to obstruct his operations, he book 
either compelled them to submit to the Spa- , • ^^ , 
nish crown, or reduced them to ruins. The 1521. 
inhabitants of other towns he endeavoured to 
conciliate, by more gentle means, and though 
he could not hold any intercourse with them 
but by the intervention of interpreters, yet, 
under all the disadvantage of that tedious and 
imperfect mode of communication he had ac- 
quired such thorough knowledge of the state 
of the country, as well as of the dispositions 
of the people, that he conducted his negotia- 
tions and intrigues with astonishing dexterity 
and success. Most of the cities adjacent to 
Mexico were originally the capitals of small 
independent states ; and some of them having 
been but lately annexed to the Mexican em- 
pire, still retained the remembrance of their 
ancient liberty, and bore with impatience the 
rigorous yoke of their new masters. Cortes 
having early observed symptoms of their dis- 
affection, availed himself of this knowledge 
to gain their confidence and friendship. By 
ofiering with confidence, to deliver them from 
the odious dominion of the Mexicans, and by 
liberal promises of more indulgent treatment, 
if they would unite with him against theic 
oppressors, he prevailed on the people of se- 
veral considerable districts, not only to ac- 

FQL. III. E 
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BOO K knowledge^ the King of Castile as their sove^' 
, J|^L . reign, but to supply the Spanish camp witili 
1591. provisions, and to strengthen his army with 
auxiliary troops. Guatimozin, on the first ap- 
pearance of defection among his subjects, 
exerted himself with vigour to prevent or to 
punish their revolt ; but in spite of his ^ffixrt^ 
the spirit continued to spread. The Spaniards 
gradually acquired new allies, and with deep 
concern he beheld Cortes arming against his 
empire those very hands which ought to have 
been active in its defence ; and ready to ad- 
vance against the capital at the head of a nu- 
merous body of his own subjects. ^ 

While, by those various methods, Cortes 
was gradually circumscribing the Mexican 
power in such a manner that his prospect of 
overturning it seemed neither to be uncertain 
nor remote, all his schemes were well higih' de- 
feated by a conspiracy no less unexpected iban 
dangerous. The soldiers of Narvaez had never 
united perfectly with the original compiAions 
of Cortes, nor did they enter into his measures 
with the same cordial zeal. Upon every occa- 
sion that required any extraordinary e£S>rt dT 
courage or of patience, their spirits were apt 

y Cortes Relat. 256—260. B. Diaz, c. 137— 140,'<Jo- 
mara Cron. c. 122, 123. Herrera, dec. S. lib. i. c. 1, 2. 
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to sink ; and now, on a near view of what book 
they had to encounter, in attempting to re- ^• 
duce a city so inaccessible as Mexico, and de- i52u 
fended by a numerous army, the resolution 
even of those among them who had adhered 
to Cortes when he was deserted by their asso- 
ciates, began to fail. Their fears led them to 
presumptuous and unsoldier4ike discussicms 
ccmceming the propriety of their general's 
measures, and the improbability of their suc- 
cess. From these they proceeded to censure 
and invectives, and at last began to deliberate 
how. they might provide for their own safety, 
of which they deemed their commander to be 
totally n^ligent. Antonio Villefagna, a pri- 
vate soldier, but bold, intriguing, and strongly 
attached to Velasquez, artfully fomented this 
growing spirit of disafiection. His quarters 
became the rendezvous of the malecontents, 
where, after many consultations, they could 
discover no method. of checking Cortes in his 
eareer, but by assassinating him and his most 
ccmsiderable officers, and conferring the com- 
mand vipon some person who would relinquish 
his wild plans, and adopt measures more con- 
rartent with the general security. Despair in- 
spked them with courage. The hour for per- 
petrating the crime, the persons whom they 
destined. as victims^ the officers to i^ucceed 
them in commandy ^.ere all named; and the 

E 2 
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BOOK conspirators signed an association, by whidi 
. . _! _. they bound themselves with most solemn oaths 
^^21. to mutual fidelity. But on the evening before 
the appointed day, one of Cortes*s ancient 
followers, who had been seduced into the era- 
spiracy, touched with compunction at the im- 
minent danger of a man whom he had long 
been accustomed to revere, or struck with 
horror at his own treachery, went privately to 
his general, and revealed to him all that he 
knew. Cortes, though deeply alarmed, dis- 
cerned at once what conduct was proper in a 
situation so critical. He repaired instantly 1^ 
Villefagna's quarters, accompanied by some 
of his most trusty officers. The astonishment 
and confusion of the man at this unexpected 
visit anticipated the confession of his guilt. 
Cortes, while his attendants seized the traitor, 
snatched from his bosom a paper containii^ 
the association, signed by the conspirators. Im- 
patient to know how far the defection extrad- 
ed, he retired to read it, and found there names 
which filled him with surprise and sdrrow* But 
aware how dangerous a strict scrutiny might 
prove at such a juncture, he confined his judi- 
cial inquiries to Villefagna alone. As the proofi 
of his guilt were manifest, he was condenmed 
atler a short trial, and next morning he ms 
seen hanging before the door of the bouse 
in which he had lodged. Cortes called his 
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troops together, and havmg explained to B o o K 
them the atrocious purpose of the conspirators, .. ^'_ , 
as well as the justice of the punishment in- 1^21. 
flicted on Villeiagna, he added, with an ap- 
pearance of satisfaction, that he was entirely 
ignorant with respect to all the circumstances 
of this dark transaction, as the traitor, when 
arrested, had suddenly torn and swallowed a 
paper which probably contained an account of 
it, and under the severest tortures possessed 
such constancy as to conceal the names of his 
accomplices. This artful declaration restored 
tranquillity to many a breast that was throb- 
bing, while he spoke, with consciousness of 
guilt and dread of detection ; and by this 
prudent moderation, Cortes had the advan- 
t^e of having discovered, and of being able 
to observe such of his followers as were disafl 
fected ; while they, flattering themselves that 
their past crime was unknown, endeavoured > 
to avert any suspicion of it, by redoubling 
their activity and zeal in his service/ 

Cortes did not allow them leisure to rumi- HU lingii- 
nate on what had happened ; and as the most m^for 
effectual means of preventing the return of a brigaJS* 
mutinous spirit, he determined to call forth ^"*^*- 

■ Cortes Relat. 283. C. B. Diaz. c. 146, Herrcro, 
dec. 5. lib.i. c. 1. 
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B o o K his troops immediately to action. Fortmiately; 

^ ^' a proper occasion for this occurred without 
1521. his seeming to court it. He received intelli- 
gence that the materials for building the bri* 
gantines were at length completely finished, 
and waited only for a body of Spaniards to 
conduct them to Tezeuco. The comma&d of 
this convoy, consisting of two hundred foot 
soldiers, fifteen horsemen, and two field-pieces, 
he gave to Sandoval, who, by the vigilance, ac- 
tivity, and courage whichhemanifested on every 
occasion, was growing daily in his confidence 
and in the estimation of his fellow-soldiers^ 
The service wasno less singularthan important; 
the beams, the planks, the masts, the cordage, 
the sails, the iron-work, and all the infinite va- 
riety of articles requisite for the construction 
of thirteen brigantines, were to be carried 
sixty miles over land, through a mountainous 
country, by people who were unacquainted 
with the ministry of domestic animals, or the 
aid of machines to facilitate any work of la^ 
hour. Tlje Tlascalans furnished eight thou- 
sand TameneSf an inferior order of men des- 
tined for servile tasks, to carry the materials oft 
their shoulders, and appointed fifteen thousand 
warriors to accompany and defend them. San- 
doval made the disposition for their progress 
with great propriety, placing the Tamenes in 
the centre, one body of warriors in the front, 
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another in the reari with considerafajle parties a o o k 
to cover the flanks^ To each of these he joined ^' 
some Spaniards, not only to assist them in ism. 
danger^ but to accustom them to regularity 
and. subordination. A body so numeroui;, aiid 
sa much encumbered^ advanced leisuresly^ but 
in WeUent order ; and in some places, wb^e 
it was confined by the w:ood9 or mountains, 
the line of march extended above six miles. 
Paiges of Mexicans frequently appeared, bp- 
veong around them on the high grounds ; but 
perceiving no prospect of success in attackjixg 
an enemy condnuaUy on his gua;*d, apd prc^. 
pared to receive them, th^y did npt venture 
to molest him ; and Sandoval had the gloxy of 
conducting safely to Tezeuco, a convoy on 
whiph all the future operations of his country- 
naen depended/ 

This was followed by another event of no Rtceivei a 
letti moment Four ships arrived at Vera Cru;; forcemenV 
from Hispaniola, with two hundred soldiers^ 
eigl^ty horses, two battering cannon^ and a con. 
siderable supply of ammunitioi\ aiid arms«^ 
Elevated with observing that aU his prepara- 
tory schemes, either for rec]:uiting his own 
amy, or impairing the force of the enemy^ 
had now produced their fuU effect, Cortes^ 

« Cortes Relat. 2$Q. C. £. B, Diaz. c. 140. 

^ Cortes Relat, 259. F. 262. D. Gomara Cron. c. 129. 
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BOOK impatient to begin the siege in fonn, hastened 
, , the launching of the brigantines. To facili-* 

1521. tate this he had employed a vast number of 
Indians, for two months, in deepening the 
small rivulet which runs by Tezeuco into the 
lake, and in forming it into a canal near two 
miles in length "" ; and though the Mexicans^ 
aware of his intentions, as well as of the dan- 
ger which threatened them, endeavoured fre- 
quently to interrupt the labourers, or to bum 
the brigantines, the work was at last coHi- 
Thebri- pletcd/ On the twenty-eight of April, ali 
launched, the Spanish troops, together with the auxiliarjr 
Indians, were drawn up on the banks of the 
canal ; and with extraordinary military poitipy 
rendered more solemn by the celebration of 
the most sacred rites of religion, the brigan- 
tines were launched. As they fell down the 
canal in order, Father Olmedo blessed them, 
and gave each its name. Every eye followed 
them with wonder and hope, until they en- 
tered the lake, when they hoisted their 
sails, and bore away before the wind. A ge- 
neral shout of joy was raised; all admiring 
that bold inventive genius, which, by means 
so extraordinary that their • success almost 
exceeded belief, had acquired the command 
of a fleet, without the aid of which Me^co 

c See NOTE IV. ^ B. Diaz. c. 140. 
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would have continued to set the Spanish power book 
and arms at defiance. * ^ ^' 

1531. 

Cortes determined to attack the city from Disposi- 
three different quarters ; from Tepeaca on the the nege. 
north side of the lake, from Tacuba on the 
west, and from Cuyocan towards the south. 
Those towns were situated on the principal 
causeways which led to the capital, and in- 
tended for their defence. He appointed San- 
doval to command in the first, Pedro de Al- 
varado in the second, and Christoval de Olid . 
in the third ; allotting to each a numerous 
body of Indian auxiliaries, together with an 
equal division of Spaniards, who, by the junc- 
tion of the troops from Hispaniola, amounted 
now to eighty-six horsemen, and eight hun- 
dred and eighteen foot soldiers ; of whom one 
hundred and eighteen were armed with mus- 
kets or cross-bows. The train of artillery con- 
sisted of three battering cannon, and fifteen 
field-pieces. ' He reserved for himself^ as the 
station of greatest importance and danger, the 
conduct of the brigantines, each armed with 
one of his small cannon, and manned with 
twenty-five Spaniards. 

^ ^ Cortes Relat. 266. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. i. c. 5. Go- 
mara Cron. c. 129. 
f Cortes Relat. 266. C. 
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As Alvarado and Olid proceeded towards, 
the posts assigned them, they broke down the 
1521. aqueducts which the ingenuity of the Mexi- 
cans had erected for conve)^'ng water into the 
capital, and by the distress to which this re- 
duced the inhabitants, gave a beginning to the 
calamities which they were destined to suffer.*^ 
Alvarado and Olid found the towns of which 
they were ordered to take possesion deserted 
by their inhabitants, who had fled for safety to 
the capital, where Guatimozin had collected 
the chief force of his empire, as there alone he 
could hope to make a successful stand against 
the formidable enemies wht> were approaching 
to assault him. 

Mexicans The first effort of the Mexicans was to de- 
brigan- stroy the fleet of brigantines, the &tal eflfects 
^ of whose operations they foresaw and dreaded. 
Though the brigantines, after all the labour 
and merit of Cortes in forming them, were of 
inconsiderable bulk, rudely constructed» wd 
manned chiefly with landsmen, hardly pos- 
sessed of skill enough to conduct them, diey 
must have been objects of terror to a peq^Ie 
unacquainted with any navigation but that of 
their lake, and possessed of no vessel larger than 

< Cortes Relat. 267. B. B. Diaz, c 15a Herreri» 

dec. 3. Hb. i. c. 13. 
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a canoe. Necessity, however, ufged Guati- book 
mozin to hazard the attack; and hopit^ to . ^' , 
supply by numbers what he wanted in force, 1^21* 
he assembled such a multitude of canoes as co- 
vered the face of the lake. They rowed on boldly 
to the charge, while the brigantin^, retarded 
by a dead calm, could scarcely advance to 
meet them. But as the enemy drew near, a Repulsed. 
breeze suddenly sprung up ; in a moment the 
sails were spread, the brigantines, with the ut- 
most ease, broke through their feeble oppo- 
nents, overset many canoes, and dissipated the 
whole armament with such slaughter, as con- 
vinced the Mexicans, that the progress of the 
Europeans in knowledge and arts rendered 
their superiority greater on this new element, 
than they had hitherto found it by land.^ 

From that time Cortes remained master of singular 
the lake, and the brigantines not only pre- ^n4uct- 
served a commimication between the Spaniards ^^^^ 
in their different stations, though at consider- 
able distance from each other, but were em- 
ployed to cover the causeways on each side, 
and keep off the canoes, when they attempted 
to annoy the troops as they advanced towards 
the city. Cortes formed the brigantines in 
three divisions, appointing one to cover each 

^ Cortes Relat. 267. C. B.Diaz, c. iSO. GomaraCron. 
c. 131, Herrera, dec. 3. lib. i. c. 17. 
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BOOK of the stations from which an attack was to 
^J^ be carried on against the city, with orders to 
1521. second the operations of the oflScer who com- 
manded there. From all the three stations he 
pushed on the attack against the city with 
equal vigour ; but in a manner so very differ- 
ent from the conduct of sieges in regular war, 
that he himself seems afraid it would appear 
no less improper than singular, to persons un-< . 
acquainted with his situation. * Each morning 
his troops assaulted the barricades which the 
enemy had erected on the causeways, forced 
their way over the trenches which they had 
dug, and through the canals where the bridges 
were broken down, and endeavoured to pe- 
netrate into the heart of the city, in hopes 
of obtaining some decisive advantage, which 
might force the enemy to surrender, and ter- 
minate the war at once ; but when the ob- 
istinate valour of the Mexicans rendered the 
eflForts of the day ineffectual, the Spaniards 
retired in the evening to their former quar- 
ters. Thus their toil and danger were, in 
some ' measure, continually renewed ; the 
Mexicans repairing in the night what the 
Spaniards had destroyed through the day, and 
recovering the posts from which they had 
driven them. But necessity prescribed this 

J Cortes BelaU 270. F. 
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slow and untoward mode of operation. The book 
number of his troops was so small, that Cortes ^' 
durst not, with a handful of men, attempt to 1521. 
make a lodgment in a city where he might be 
surrounded and annoyed by such a multitude of 
enemies. The remembrance of what he had 
already suffered by the ill-judged . confidence 
with which he had ventured into such a dan- 
gerous situation, was still fresh in his mind. 
The Spaniards, exhausted with fatigue, were 
unajble to guard the various posts which they 
daily gained ; and though their camp was filled 
with Indian auxiliaries, they durst not devolve 
this charge upon them, because they were so 
little accustomed to discipline, tiiat no confi- 
dence could be placed in their vigilance. Be- 
sides this, Cortes was extremely solicitous to 
preserve the city as much as possible from be- 
ing destroyed, both because he destined it to 
be the capital of his conquests, and wished that 
it might remain as a monument of his glory. 
From all these considerations, he adhered pb- 
stinately, for a month after the siege waa 
opened, to the system which he had adopted. 
The Mexicans, in their own defence, displayed 
valour which was hardly inferior. to that witii 
which the Spaniards attacked them. On land, 
on water, by night and by day, one furious 
conflict succeeded to another. Several Spa- 
niards were killed, more wounded, and all were 
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BOOK ready t6 sink under the toils of unintermitting 
^- service, which were rendered more intolerable 
issi. by the injuries of the season, the periodical ridns^ 
bein^ now set in with their usual violence.^ 

$ndea- AsTOKisHEO and discoucerted with the length 

^^the and difficulties of the siege, Cortes determined 
S,S: to make one great effort to get possession of 
the city, before he relinquished the plan ^ich 
he had hitherto followed, and had recourse to 
any other mode of attack. With this view, he 
sent instructions to Alvarado and Sandoyal to 
advance with their divisions to a general as- 
sault, and took the command in person of that 
jufvj. posted on the causeway of Cuyocan. Ani- 
mated by his presence, and the expectation of 
some decisive event, the Spaniards pushed for- 
ward with irresistible impetuosity. They broke 
through one barricade after another, forced 
V their way over the ditches and canals, and 

having entered the city, gained ground inces- 
santly, in spite of the multitude and ferocity 
of their opponents. Cortes, though delighted 
with the rapidity of his progress, did not 
tbrget that he might still find it necessary to 
retreat ; and in order to secure it, appointed 
Julien de Alderete, a captain of chief note in 
the troops which he had received from His- 

^ B. Diat:.c.l51. 
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p^niola, to fill up the canals and gaps in the BOOK 
causeway as the main body advanced. That . *, . 
officer, deeming it inglorious to be thus em- ^^^i. 
ployed, while his companions were in the 
heat of action and the cdreer of victory, 
neglected the important charge committed 
to him, and hurried on, inconsiderately, to 
min^e #ith the combatants. The Mexicans, 
wfaoie military attention and skill were daily 
improving, no sooner observed this, than they 
carried an account of it to their monarch. 

GuATiMOZiN instantly discerned the conse- Repulsed 
quence of the error which the Spaniards had 
conunitted, and, with admirable presence of 
mind, prepared to take advantage of it. He 
commanded the troops posted in the front to 
slacken their efforts, in order to allure the 
Spaniards to push forward, while he dis- 
patched a laige body of chosen warriors 
through different streets, some by land, and 
others by water, towards the great breach in 
the causeway, which had been lefl open. On 
a signal which he gave, the priests in the prin- 
<ApBi temple struck the great drum conse- 
crated to the god of war. No sooner did the 
Mexicans hear its doleful solemn sound, cal- 
culated to inspire them with contempt of 
deaths and enthusiastic ardour, than they 
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BOOK rushed upon the enemy with frantic rage. The 
^' Spaniards, unable to resist men urged on no 
1521. less by religious fury than hope of succifsss, be- 
gan to retire, at first leisurely, and with a good 
countenance ; but as the enemy pressed on, 
and their own impatience to escape increased, 
the terror and confusion became so general, 
that when they arrived at the gap in the cause- 
way, Spaniards and Tiascalans, horsemen and 
infantry, plunged in promiscuously, while the 
Mexicans rushed upon them fiercelyfrom every 
side, their light canoes carrying them through 
shoals which the brigantines could not ap- 
proach. In vain did Cortes attempt to stc^ 
and rally his flying troops ; fear rendered them 
regardless of his entreaties or commands. 
Finding all his endeavours to renew the com- 
bat fruitless, his next care was to save some of 
those who had thrown themselves into the 
water; but while thus employed, with more 
attention to their situation than to his owiif 
six Mexican captains suddenly laid hold ' of 
him, and were hurrying him off in triumph; 
• and though two of his officers rescued hiin at 
the expense of their own lives, he received se- 
veral dangerous wounds before he could break 
\nth con- loosc. Abovc sixty Spaniards perished in the 
loss. rout ; and what rendered the disaster more 
afflicting, forty of these fell alive into the 

8 
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liands of an enemy never known to show book 
mercy to a captive. * ^ . .^'_ . 

The approach of night, though it delivered Those who 
the dejected Spaniards from the attacks of the sacriftced 
enemy, ushered in, what was hardly less Swa^*^ 
grievous, the noise of their barbarous triumph, 
and of the horrid festival with which they ce- 
lebrated their victory. Every quarter of the 
city was illuminated; the great temple shone 
with such peculiar splendour, that the Spa- 
niards could plainly see the people in motion, 
and the priests busy in hastening the prepara- 
tions for the death of the prisoners. Through 
the gloom, they fancied that they discerned 
their companions by the whiteness of their 
skins, as they were stript naked, and compelled 
to dance before the image of the god to whom 
they were to be offered. They heard the shrieks 
of those who were sacrificed, and thought that 
they could distinguish each unhappy victim, 
by the well-known sound of his voice. Ima- 
gination added to what they really saw or 
heard, and augmented its horror. The most 
unfeeling melted into tears of compassion, and 
the stoutest heart trembled at the dreadful 
spectacle which they beheld."* 

1 Cortes Relat. p. 278. B. Diaz. c. 152. Gomara Cron. 
c. iS8. Herrera> dec. S. lib. t. c. 23. 
« See NOTE V. 

roL* III. V 
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Cortes, who, besides all tj^at he felt in com* 
mon with his soldiers, was expressed with the 
15SI. additional load of anxious reflections natural 
schemes to a general on such an unexpected calamity, 
of the ^"^^ could not, like them, relieve his mind by 
Mexicans, giving veut to its anguish. He was obliged 
to assume an air of tranquillity, in order to re- 
vive the spirit and hopes of his followers. TTie 
juncture, indeed, required an extraordinary 
exertion of fortitude. The Mexicans, elated 
with their victory, sallied out next morning to 
attack him in bis quarters. But they did not 
rely on the eflforts of their own arms alcme. 
They sent the heads of the Spaniards whom 
they had sacrificed, to the leading men in the 
adjacent provinces, and assured them that the 
god of war, appeased by the blood of thek in- 
vaders, which had been shed so plentifully oh 
his altars, had declared wth an audible voice, 
that in eight days time those hated enemies 
should be finally destroyed, and peace and 
prosperity re-established in the empire. 

Cortes de- A PREDICTION Uttered With such Confidence. 

i>erteu ^y . 

many of . and iu terms so void of ambiguity, gained uni- 

his Indian i j«* i . * 

allies. versal credit among a people prone to super- 
stition. The zeal of the provinces, which had 
already declared against the Spaniards, aug- 
mented J and several which had hitherto re- 
mained inactive, took arms, with enthusiastic 
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ardour^ to execute the decree of the gods, book 
'Hie Indian auxiliaries who had joined Cortes, , ^', , 
accustomed to venerate the same deities with 1521. 
the Mexicans, and to receive the responses of 
their priests with the same implicit faith, 
abandoned the Spaniards as a race of men 
devoted to certain destruction. Even the fide- 
lity of the Tlascalans was shaken, and the 
Spanish troops were left almost alone in their 
stations. Cortes, finding that he attempted 
in vain to dispel the superstitious fears of his 
confederates by argument, took advantage, 
from the imprudence of those who had framed 
the prophecy, in fixing its accomplishment so 
near at hand, to give a striking demonstration 
of its falsity. He suspended all military ope- 
rations during the period marked out by the 
oracle. Under cover of the brigantines, 
which kept the enemy at a distance, his troops 
lay in safety, and the fatal term expired with- 
out any disaster. "* 

Many of his allies, ashamed of their own Hc'egains 

their 

credulity, returned to their station. Other friendahip, 
tribes, judging that the gods who had now 
deceived the Mexicans, had decreed finally to 
withdraw their protection from them, joined 
his standard ; and such was the levity of a 
simple people, moved by every slight im- - 

'^ B. Diaz. c. 153. Gomara Cron. c. 138. 
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BOOK pression, that in a short time after such a ge- 
_' neral defection of his confederates, Cortes^ 
^^^^' saw himself, if we may believe his own ac-: 
count, at the head of a hundred and fifty 
Tnew syl! thousand Indians. Even with such a nu- 
tack °^ **" merous army, he found it necessary to adc^t a 
new and more wary system of operation. In-. 
stead of renewing his attempts to become 
master of the city at once, by such bold but 
dangerous efforts of valour as he had already. 
tried, he made his advances gradually, and 
with every possible precaution against exposing 
his men to any calamity similar to that which 
they still bewailed. As the Spaniards pushed 
forward, the Indians regularly repaired the 
causeways behind them. As soon as they got 
possession of any part of the town, the houses 
were instantly levelled with the ground. Day 
by day, the Mexicans, forced to retire as their 
enemies gained ground, were hemmed in 
within more narrow limits. Guatimozin, 
though unable to stop the career of the enemy^ 
continued to defend his capital with obstinate 
resolution, and disputed every inch of ground* 
The Spaniards not only varied their mode of 
attack, but, by orders of Cprtes, changed the 
weapons with which they fought. They were 
again anned with the long Chinantlan spears, 
which they had employed with such suc- 
cess against Narvaez ; and, by the firm array 
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in which this enabled them to range them- book 
selves, they repelled, with little danger, the . 

loose assault of the Mexicans : incredible nutn- *^^^' 
bers of them fell in the conflicts which they 
renewed every day/ While war wasted with- 
out, famine began to consume them within, 
the city. The Spanish brigantines, having 
tlie entire command of the lake, rendered it . 
almost impossible to convey to the besieged 
any supply of provisions by water. The im- 
mense number of his Indian auxiliaries enabled 
Cortes to shut up the avenues to the city by 
land. The stores which Guatimozin had laid 
up were exhausted by the multitudes which 
had crowded into the capital to defend their 
sovereign and the temples of their gods. Not 
only the people, but persons of the highest 
rank, felt the utmost distresses of famine. 
What they suffered, brought on infectious and 
mortal distempers, the last calamity that visits 
besieged cities, and which filled up the mea» 
sure of their woes. ^ 

But, under the pressure of so many and such Courage 
various evils, the spirit of Guatimozin re- stancy of 
mained firm and unsubdued. He rejected, ziiT^""^* 
with scorn, every overture of peace from Cor- 

^ Cortes Relat. p. 275. C. 276. F. B. Diaz. c. 153. 
P Cortes Relat. 276. E. 277. F, B. Diaz. 155, Gomara 
Cron. c, HI, 
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BOOK tes ; and, disdaining the idea of submitting to 

^' the oppressors of his country, determined not 

15S1. to survive its ruin. The l^aniards continued 

July 27. their progress. At length all the three divi- 
sions penetrated into the great square in the 
centre of the city, and made a secure lodgment 
there. Three-fourths of the city were now re- 
duced, and laid in ruins. The remaining quar- 
ter was so closely pressed, that it could not 
long withstand assailants, who attacked it from 
their new station with superior advantage, and 
more assured expectation of success. Tlie 
Mexican nobles, solicitous to save the life 
of a monarch whom they revered, prevailed 
on Guatimozin to retire from a place where re- 
sistance was now vain, that he might rouse the 
more distant provinces of the empire to arms, 
and maintain there a more successful strug^e 
with the public enemy. In order to facilitate 
the execution of this measure, they endeavour- 
ed to amuse Cortes with overtures of submis- 
sion, that, while his attention was employed in 
adjusting the articles of pacification, Guati- 
mozin might escape unperceived. But they 
made this attempt upon a leader of greater sa* 
gacity and discernment than to be deceived \fj 
their arts. Cortes, suspecting their intention, 
and aware of what moment it was to defeat it» 
appointed Sandoval, the officer on whose vigi- 
lance he could most perfectly rely, to take the 
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commandpf the brigantmes, with Strict injunc- BOOK 
tions to watch every motion of the enemy. San- , 7i^ , 
dovalji attentive to the charge, observing some i^st. 
large canoes crowded with people rowing 
across the lake with extraordinary rapidity, 
instantly gave the signal to chase. Garcia 
Hqlguin, who commanded the swiftest-sailing 
brigantine, soon overtook them, and was pre- 
paring to fire on the foremost canoe, which 
seemed to carry some person whom all the 
rest followed and obeyed. At once the rowers Heuts&en 
dropped their oars, and aU on board, throwing P'^^"'^"'' 
down their arms, conjured him with cries and 
tears to forbear, as the emperor was there. 
Holguin eagerly seized his prize ; and Guati- 
mo^in, with a dignified composure, gave him- 
self up into his hands, requesting only that no 
insult might be offered to the empress or his 
children. Wlien conducted to Cortes, he ap- 
peared neither with the sullen fierceness of a 
b^barian, nor with the dejection of a suppli- 
cant. " I have done," said he, addressing 
himself to the Spanish general, " what became 
a monarch. I have defended my people to the 
last extremity. Nothing now remains but to die. 
Takethi3 dagger," laying his hand on one which 
Cartes wore, " plant it in my breast, and put an 
end to a life which can no longer be of use." * 

•* Cortes Relat. 279. B. Diaz. c. 156. Gomara Cron. 
C* 14d« Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c 7. 
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As soon as the fate of their sovereign ^wa* 
known, the resistance of the Mexicans ceased ; 
1531. and Cortes took possession of that small part of 
The city, the capital which yet remained undestroyed. 
Thus terminated the siege of Mexico, the 
most memorable event in the conquest of Ame- 
rica. It continued seventy-five days, hardly 
one of which passed without some extraordi- 
nary eflfort of one party in the attack, or of 
the other in the defence of a city, on the fete 
of which both knew that the fortune of the 
empire depended. As the struggle here was 
more obstinate, it was likewise more equal, than 
any between the inhabitants of the Old and 
New worlds. The great abilities of Guatimo- 
zin, the number of his troops, the peculiar 
situation of his capital, so far counterbalanced 
the superiority of the Spaniards in arms and 
discipline, that they must have relinquished the 
enterprise, if they had trusted for success to 
themselves alone. But Mexico was overturned 
by the jealousy of neighbours who dreaded 
its power, and by the revolt of subjects impa- 
tient to shake oflF its yoke. By their efiectual 
aid, Cortes was enabled to accomplish whatt 
without such support, he would hardly have 
ventured to attempt. How much soever tWjr 
account of the reduction of Mexico may de- 
tract, on the one hand, from the marvellous 
relations of some Spanish writers, by ascribiBg 
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that to simple and obviou/s causes which they BOOK 
attribute to the romantic valour of their coun- , ^' , 
try men, it adds, on the other, to the merit and i^si. 
abilities of Cortes, who, under every disadvan- 
tage, acquired such an ascendant over unknown 
nations, as to render them instruments towards 
carrying his schemes into execution* ^ 

The exultation of the Spaniards, on accom- Smaiiness 
plishing this arduous enterprise, was at first booty, and 
excessive. But this was quickly damped by the pointmcnt 
ciniel disappointment of those sanguine hopes, gpanfards. 
which had animated them amidst so many 
hardships and dangers. Instead of the inex- 
haustible wealth which they expected from be- 
coming masters of Montezuma's treasures, and 
the ornaments of so many temples, their ra^ 
paciousness could only collect an inconsider- 
able booty amidst ruins and desolation.' Gua- 
timozin, aware of his impending fate, had or- 
dered what remained of the riches amassed by 
his ancestors, to be thrown into the lake. The 
Indian auxiliaries, while the Spaniards were 
engaged in conflict with the enemy, had carried 
off the most valuable part of the spoil. The 

' See NOTE VL 

* The gold and silver, according to Cortes, amounted 
only to 120,000 pesos. Relat. ^0. A. a sum much in- 
ferior to that which the Spaniards had formerly divided iii 
Mexico. 
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BOOK sum to be divided among the conquerors was 
. /- i so small» that many of them disdained to ao 
^^^^' cept of the pittance which fell to their shaiet 
and all murmured and exclaimed; some against 
Cortes and his confidants, whom they sus- 
pected of having secretly appropriated to th«ir 
own use a large portion of the riches whidi 
should have been brought into the conimcm 
stock ; others, against Guatimozin, whom they 
accused of obstinacy, in refusing to discover 
the place where he had hidden his treasure. 

Guati- Arguments, entreaties, and promises were 

niozin tor- ti»i 11 

tured. employed m order to soothe them, but with so 
little effect, that Cortes, irom solicitude to 
check this growing spirit of disocmtent, gave 
way to a deed which stains the glory of all his 
great actions. ' Without regarding the former 
dignity of Guatimozin, or feeling any reve- 
rence for those virtues which he had displayed, 
he subjected the unhappy monarch, together 
with his chief favourite, to tortiu*e, in' order to 
force fi:om them a discovery of the royal trea^ 
sures, which it was supposed they had con- 
cealed. Guatimozin bore whatever the refined 
cruelty of his tormentors could inflict, with 
the invincible fortitude of an American war- 
rior. His fellow-sufferer, overcome by the 
violence of the anguish, turned a dejected eye 

8 
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towards his master, which seemed to implore book 
his permission to reveal all that he knew. But . _^'_ , 
the high-^spirited prince, darting on him a look ^^*'- 
of authority mingled with scorn, checked his 
weakness by asking, <^ Am I now reposing on 
a bed of flowers ?** Overawed by the reproach, 
the favourite persevered in his dutiful silence, 
and expired. Cortes, ashamed of a scene so 
horrid, rescued the royal victim from the hands 
of his torturers, and prolonged a life reserved 
for new indignities and sufferings. * 

The fate of the capital, as both parties had All the 
foreseen, decided that of the empire. The of the em- 
provinces submitted one after another to the £[® *^ 
conquerors. Small detachments of Spaniards 
marching through them without interruption, 
penetrated in dijSerent quarters ta the great 
Southern Ocean, which, according to the ideas 
of Columbus, they imagined would open a short 
as well as easy passage to the EastJndies, and 
secure to the crown of Castile all the envied 
wealth of those fertile regions^ ; and th^ active Coneg 
mind of Cortes began already to formiichemes Ich^esof 
for attempting this important discovery, "^ ^®^ ^^^ 



yenes. 



' B. Diaz. c. 157. Gomara Cron. c. 14<6^ Herrera, 
dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 8. Torquem. Mon. Ind. i. 574. 
^ Cortes Relat. 280. D. &c. B. Diaz. c. 157. 
* Herrera, dec. 3* Hb. ii. c. 17« Gomara Cron. c. 149. 
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He did not know, that during the progress of 




his victorious arms in Mexico, the very scheme 
1521. of which he began to form some idea, nad been 

v'hich are 

completed undertaken and accomplished. As this is one 
Ian. ' ofthe most splendid events in the history of the 
Spanish discoveries, and has been productive of 
effects peculiarly interesting to those extensive 
provinces which Cortes had now subjected to 
the Crown of Castile, the account of its rise 
and progress merits a particular detail. 

Ferdinand Magalhaens, or Magellan^ a. 

■ 

Portuguese gentleman of honourable birth, 
having served several years in the East-Indies^ 
with distinguished valour, under the famous 
Albuquerque, demanded the recompense which 
he thought due to his services, with the bold* 
ness natural to a high-spirited soldier. But as 
his general would not grant his suit, and he 
expected greater justice from his sovereign, 
whom he knew to be a good judge and a g^e^ 
rous rewarder of merit, he quitted India ab- 
ruptly, and returned to Lisbon. In order to 
induce Emanuel to listen more favourably to his 
' claim, he not only stated his past services, but 

offered to add to them by conducting his coun- 
trjonen to the Molucca or Spice Islands, by 
holding a westerly course ; which he contended 
would be both shorter and less hazardous than 
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that which the Portuguese now followed by b k 
the Cape of Good Hope, through the im- , _Tl_. 
menae extent of the Eastern Ocean. This i^sk 
was the original and favourite project of Co- 
lumbus, and Magellan founded his hopes of 
success on the ideas of that great navigator, 
confirmed by many observations, the result of 
his own naval experience, as well as that of 
his countrymen, in their intercourse with the 
East. But though the Portuguese monarchs 
had the merit of having first awakened and 
encouraged the spirit of discovery in that age, 
it was their destiny, in the course of a few 
years, to reject two grand schemes for this 
purpose, ^he execution of which would have 
been attended with a great accession of glory 
to themselves, and of power to their kingdom. 
In consequence of some ill-founded prejudice 
against Magellan, or of some dark intrigue 
which contemporary historians have not ex- 
plained, Emanuel would neither bestow the 
recompense which he claimed, nor approve 
of the scheme which he proposed ; and dis- 
missed him with a disdainful coldness intoler- 
able to a man conscious of what he deserved, 
and animated with the sanguine hopes of sue* 
cess peculiar to those who are capable of 
forming or of conducting new and great 
undertakings. In a transport of resentment^ 
Magellan formally renounced his allegiance is\7. 
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B o K to an nngrateful master, and fled to the court 
^ ^' ^ of Castile, where he expected that his talents 
1521. would be more justly estimated. He en- 
deavoured to recommend himself by ofiering 
to execute, under the patronage of Spain, 
that scheme, which he had laid before the 
court of Portugal, the accomplishment of 
which, he knew, would wound the monarch 
against whom he was exasperated in the most 
tender paii:. In order to establish the justness 
of his theory, he produced the same argu- 
ments which he had employed at Lisbon; 
acknowledging, at the same time, that the 
undertaking was both arduous and eitpensive, 
as it could not be attempted but with a 
squadron of considerable force, and victualled 
for at least two years. Fortunately, he ap- 
plied to a minister who was not apt to be 
deterred, either by the boldness of a diesign, 
or the expense of carrying it into execution. 
Cardinal Ximenes, who at that time directed 
the affairs of Spain, discerning at once what 
an increase of wealth and glory would accrue 
to his country by the success of Magellan's 
proposal, listened to it with a most favourable 
ear. Charles V., on his arrival in his Spanish 
dominions, entered into the measure with no 
less ardour, and orders were issued for equip- 
ping a proper squadron at the public charge, 
of which the command was given to Magel- 
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Ian, whom the King honoured with the B o K 
habit of St. Jago and the title of Captain- , ^" , 
General.'' i5«i. 

On the tenth of August one thousand five His voy- 
hundred asid nineteen, Magellan sailed from ^^' 
Seville with five ships, which, according to 
the ideas of the age/ were deemed to be of 
considerable force, though the burden of the 
largest did not exceed one hundred and twenty 
tons. The crews of the whole amounted to 
two hundred and thirty-four men, among 
whom vere some of the most skilful pilots in 
Spain, and several Portuguese sailors, in whose 
experience, as more extensive, Magellan 
placed still greater confidence. After touch- 
ing at the Canaries, he stood directly south 
towards the equinoctial line along the co^st 
of America, but was so long retarded by te- 
dious calms, and spent so much time in search- 
ing every bay and inlet for that communica- 
tion with the Southern Ocean which he wished 
to discover, that he did not reach the river 
De la Plata till the twelfth of January. That 1520. 
spacious opening through which its vast body 
of water pours into the Atlantic allured him 
to enter; but after sailing up it for some 

' Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 19. lib. iv. c. 9. Gomara 
Hist. C.91. Dalrymple's Collect, of Voyages to the Soutli 
Pacific Ocean, vol. i. p. 1, Sec. 
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BOOK <^^y^' ^^ concluded, from the sballowuess of 
V. the stream and the freshness of tlie water, 
^^21. that the wished-for strait was not situated 
there, and continued his course towards the 
south. On the thirty-first of March he ar- 
rived in the port of St. Julian, about forty- 
eight degrees south of the line, where he 
resolved to winter. In tliis uncomfortable 
station he lost one of his squadron, and the 
Spaniards suffered so much from the excessive 
rigour of the climate, tliat the crews of three 
of his ships, headed by their officers, rose in 
open mutiny, and insisted on relinquishing the 
visionary ))r()ject of a desperate adventurer, 
and returning directly to Spain. This dan- 
gerous insurrection Magellan suppressed, byan 
effort of courage no less prompt than intrepid, 
and inflicted exemplary punishment on the 
ring-leaders. Witli the remainder of his fol- 
lowers, overawed but not reconciled to his 
scheme, he continued liis voyage towards the 
soutli, and at length discovered, near the fifty- 
tliird degree of latitude, the mouth of a strait* 
into which he entered, notwithstanding the 
munnurs and remonstrances of tlie people 
under his command. Afler sailing twenty dajrs 
in that winding dangerous channel, to which he 
gave his own name, and where one of his ships 
deserted him, the great Southern Ocean opened 
to his view, and with tears of joy he returned 

7 
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thanks t,o Heaven for having thus far crowned BOOK 
his endeavours with success. ^ , _^l 

But he was still at a greater distance than he 
imagined from the object of his wishes. He 
sailed during three months and twenty days in 
an uniform direction towards the north- west» 
without discovering land. In this voyage, th^ 
longest that had ever been ipade in the un« 
bounded ocean, he suffered incredible distress. 
His stock of provisions was almost exhausted, 
the water became putrid, the men were re- 
duced to the shortest allowance with which it 
was possible to sustain life, and the scxurvy, 
the most dreadful of all the maladies with 
which sea-faring people are afflicted, began to 
spread among the crew. One circumstance 
alone afforded them some consolation ; they 
enjoyed an uninterrupted course of fair wea- 
ther, with such favourable winds, that Magelkn 
bestowed on that ocean the name of Pac^^ 
which it still retains. When reduced to such 
extremity that they must have sunk under their 
sufferings, they fell in with a cluster of small March s, 
but fertile islands, which afforded them refresh- 
ments in such abundance, that their health 

y Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iv. c. 10. lib.ix. c. 10, &c. 
Gomara, Hibt. c. 92. Pigafetta Viaggio ap. Ramus, ii. 
p. 352, &c. 
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BOOK was soon re-established. From these isles, 
^^' , which he called De los Ladrones^ he proceeded 
i5di. on his voyage, and soon made a more import- 
ant discovery of the islands now known by the 
name of the PhiUppines. In one of these he 
got into an unfortunate quarrel with the na- 
tivesi who attacked him with a numerous body 
of troops well armed ; and while he fought at 
the head of his men with his usual valour^ he 
April ss. fell by the hands of those barbarians, together 
with several of his principal officers. 

The expedition was prosecuted under oth^ 
commanders. After visiting many of the 
smaller isles scattered in the eastern part of the 
Nov. 8. Indian ocean, they touched at the great island 
of Borneo, and at length landed in Tldore, 
one of the Moluccas, to the astonishment of 
the Portuguese, who could not comprehend 
how the Spaniards, by holding a westeily 
course, had arrived at that sequestered Mat 
of their most valuable commerce, which th^ 
themselves had discovered by sailing in an 
opposite direction. There, and in the adjacent 
isles, the Spaniards found a people acquainted 
with the benefits of extensive trade, and willing 
to open an intercourse with a new nation. 
They took in a cargo of the precious spices, 
which are the distinguished production of 
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these islands; and with that, as, well as with BO o K 
specimens of the rich commodities yielded by ^'_ , 
the other countries which they had visited, the 1522. 
Victory J which, of the two ships that remaine^i 
of the squadron, was most fit for a long voyage, 
set sail for Europe, under the command of Jan. 
Juan Sebastian del Cano. He followed the 
course of the Portuguese, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and after many disasters and sufierings 
he arrived at St. Lucar on the seventh of 
September one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-two, having sailed round the globe in the 
space of three years and twenty-eight days. * 

Though an untimely fate deprived MageUan 
of the satisfaction of accomplishing this great 
undertaking, his contemporaries, just to his 
l&emory and talents, ascribed to him not only 
the honour of having formed the plan, but of 
baving surmounted almost every obstacle to 
iSie completion of it ; and in the present age 
his name is still ranked among the highest in 
the roll of eminent and successful navigators. 
The naval glory of SpJain now eclipsed that 
of every other nation ; and by a singular felicity 
she had the merit, in the course of a few yeai^, 

' Herrera,^ deo. S- lib. !• c.3.9« lib.iv. c. 1. Gomara 
CroDr c 93, &C. PigafettA ap. Ramus, ii. p. 36 1 , &c. 
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BOOK of discovering a new continent almost as large 

, ^' . as that part of the earth which was formerly 

i^^»* known, and of ascertaming by experience 

the form and extent of the whole <^ the 

terraqueous globe. 

The Spaniards were not satisfied with the 
glory of having first encompassed the earth ; 
they expected to derive great commercial ad- 
vantages from this newand boldest effort of their 
maritime skill. The men of science among them 
contended, that the spice islands, and several 
of the richest countries in the East, were so 
situated as to belong of right to the crown of 
Castile, in consequence of the partitions made 
by Alexander VI. The merchants, without 
attending to this discussion, engaged eagerly 
in that lucrative and alluring commerce, which 
was now open to them. The Portuguese^ 
alarmed at the intrusion of such formidable 
rivals, remonstrated and negotiated in Europe, 
while in Asia they obstructed the trade of Ae 
Spaniards by force of arms. Charles V., not 
sufficiently instructed with respect to the im- 
portance of this valuable branch of commerce,^ 
or distracted by the multiplicity of his schemes 
and operations, did not afford his subjects i»o- 
per protection. At last, the low state of his 

finances, exhausted by the efforts of his arms 

1% 
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in every part of Europe, together with the b o o k 
dread of adding a new war with Portugal to ,^' 
those in which he was already engaged, induced 1 522, 
him to make over his claim of the Moluccas 
to the Portuguese for three hundred and fifty 
thousand ducats. He reserved, however, to the 
crown of Castile the right of reviving its pre- 
tensions on repayment of that sum ; but other 
objects engrossed his attention and that of his 
successors; and Spain was finally excluded 
from a branch of commerce in which it was 
engaging with sanguine expectations of profit.^ 

Though the trade with the Moluccas was 
relinquished, the voyage of Magellan was fol- 
lowed by commercial effects of great moment 
to Spain. Philip II., in the year one thousand 
fiv6 hundred and sixty-four, reduced those 
islands which he discovered in the Eastern 
ocean to subjection, and established settle- 
ments there ; between which and the kingdom 
of New Spain, a regular intercourse, the nature 
of which shall be explained in its proper place, 
is still carried on. I ret\im now to the trans^^ 
actions in New Spain. 

At the time that Cortes was acquiring such ^" ^^i^^ 
extensive territories for his native country, and sf de 

v/0rt6Sy 
* Hcrrera, dec. 3. lib. yi. c. S, kc. dec. i, lib.T. c. 7, &e. 
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BOOK preparing the way for future conquests^ it wb» 
^ ' ^ his singular fate not only to be destitute of any 
1538. commission or authority from the sovereigii 
whom he was serving with such successful zeal, 
but to be regarded as an undutifuland seditious 
subject. By the influence of Fonseca, Bishop of 
Burgos, his conduct in assuming the govern- 
ment of New Spain was declared to be an iire- 
gular usiupadon, in contempt of the royal au- 
thority ; and Christoval de Tapia received a 
commission, empowering him to supersede 
Cortes, to seize his person, to confiscate his 
effects, to make a strict scrutiny into his pro- 
ceedings, and to transmit the result of all the 
inquiries carried on in New Spain to the Coun- 
cil of the Indies, of which the Bishop of Burgos 
was president. A few weeks after the reduction 
of Mexico, Tapia landed at Vera Cruz with the 
royal mandate to strip its conqueror of his 
power, and treat him as a criminal. But Fonseca 
had chosen a very improper instrumentto wreak 
his vengeance on Cortes. Tapia had neither 
the reputation nor the talents that suited the 
high command to which he was appointed. 
which he Cortes, while he publicly expressed the mosfe 
respectful veneration for the Emperor's autfao- 
rity, secretly took measures to defeat the effect 
of his commission ; and having involved Tapia 
and his followers in a multiplicity of negotia- 
tions and conferences, in which he sometimes 
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had recourse to threats, but more frequently book 
employed bribes and promises, he at length pre- ^' 
vailed upon that weak man to abandon a pro- ms. 
vince which he was unworthy of governing.^ 



V' 



But notwithstanding the fortunate dexterity ApoKei 
with which he had eluded this danger, Cortes 2^ court. 
was so sensible of the precarious tenure by ^^y^^- 
which he held his power, that he dispatched 
deputies to Spain, with a pompous account of 
the success of his arms, with farther specimens 
of the productions of the country, and wjth rich 
presents to the Emperor, as the earnest of future 
contributions from his new conquests ; request- 
ing, in recompense for all his services, the ap- 
probation of his proceedings, and that he might 
be intrusted with the government of those do- 
minions, which his conduct, and the valour of 
his followers, had added to the crown of Castile* 
The j uncture in which his deputies reached the 
court was favourable. The internal commotions 
in Spain, which had disquieted the beginning 
of Charles's reign, were just appeased. ' The 
ministers had leisure to turn their attention 
towards foreign affairs. The account of Cortes's 
victories filled his countrymen with admira- 

^ Herrera» dec. 8. lib. iii. c. 16} S. dec. iv. c. 1. Cort. 
Relat. 281. E. B. Diaz. c. 158. 
« Hist, of Charles v. vol. ii. b. iii. 
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BOOK tion. The extent and value of his conquesti 
, ^' . became the object of vast and interesting 
1522. hopes. Whatever stain he might have con- 
tracted, by the irregtdarity of the steps which 
he took in order to attain power, was so fully 
effiiced by the splendour and merit of the great 
actions which this had enabled him to perform, 
that every heart revolted at the thought of in- 
flicting any censure on a man, whose services 
entitled him to the highest marksof distinction. 
The public voice declared warmly in favour of 
his pretensions ; and Charles, arriving in Spain 
about this time, adopted the sentiments of his 
subjects with a youthful ardour. Notwith- 
standing the claims of Velasquez, and the 
and is M). partial representations of the Bishop of Burgos, 
captain- the Empcror appointed Cortes captain-general 
a^govcr- and governor of New Spain, judging that no 
^l^^ person was so capable of maintaining the royal 
Sp^«« authority, or of establishing good order both 
among his Spanish and Indian subjects, as the 
victorious leader whom the former had long 
been accustomed to obey, and the latter had 
been taught to fear and to respect. * 

schemes Even before his jurisdiction received this 
and ar- i^ggl sanction, Cortes ventured to exercise all 

range- o 



ments. 



^ Herrera, dec. S. lib. iv. c. 3. Gomara Cron. c. 164, 
165. B. Diaz. 167i 168. 
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the powers of a governor, and, by various ar- b o K 
rangements, endeavoured to render his con- ^* 
quest a secure and beneficial acquisition to his 'wa. 
country. He determined to establish the seat 
of government in its ancient station, and to 
raise Mexico again from its ruins ; and having 
conceived high ideas concerning the future 
grandeur of the state of which he was lay- 
ing the foundation, he began to rebuild its 
capital on a plan which hath gradually formed 
the most magnificent city in the New World. 
At the same time, he employed skilful persons 
to search for mines in different parts of the 
country, and opened some which were found 
to be richer than any which the Spaniards had 
hitherto discovered in America. He detached 
his principal officers into the remote provinces, 
and encouraged them to settle there, not only 
by bestowing upon them large tracts of land, 
but by granting them the same dominion over 
the Indians, and the same right to their ser- 
vice, which the Spaniards had assumed in the 
islands. 



It was not, however, without difficulty, that in»urret- 
the Mexican empire could be entirely reduced theMexi. 
into the form of a Spanish colony. Enraged c?uclty"of 
and rendered desperate by oppression, the JJf^^P*' 
natives oflen^ forgot the superiority of their 



V. 
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BOOK enemies, and ran to arms in defence of their 
liberties. In every contest^ however^ the 
15^9. European valour and discipline prevailed. 
But fatally for the honour of their country^ 
the Spaniards sullied the glory redounding 
from these repeated victories by their mode ef 
treating the vanquished people. After taking 
Guatimozin, and becoming masters of his 
capital, they supposed that the King of Castile 
entered on possession of all the rights of the 
captive monarch, and affected to considereverj 
effort of the Mexicans to assert their own in* 
dependence, as the rebellion of vassals against 
their sovereign, or the mutiny of slaves against 
their master. Under the sanction of those ill- 
founded maxims, they violated every right that 
should be held sacred between hostile nations* 
After each insurrection, they reduced the com- 
mon people, in the provinces which they sub- 
dued, to the most humiliating of all condition8» 
that of personal servitude. Their chiefs, sup- 
posed to be more criminal, were punished with 
greater severity, and put to death in the most 
ignominious or the most excruciating mode^ 
that the insolence or the cruelty of their con- 
querors could devise. In almost every district 
of the Mexican empire, the progress of the 
Spanish arms is marked with blood, and with 
deeds so atrocious, as disgrace the enterprising 

13 
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valour that conducted them to success. In b o oic 
the country of Panuco, sixty caziques or , J' ^ 
leaders, and four hundred nobles, were burnt i^ss. 
at one time, '^ox was this shocking barbarity 
perpetrated in any sudden sally of rage, or by 
a commander of inferior note. It was the act 
<^ Sandoval, an officer whose name is entitled 
to the second rank in the annals of New Spain^ 
and executed after a solemn consultation with 
Cortes } and to complete the horror of the scene, 
the children and relations of the wretched vic- 
tims were assembled, and compelled to be spec- 
tators of their dying agonies. ^ It seems hardly 
possible to exceed in horror this dreadful ex- 
ample of severity; but it was followed by 
another, which affected the Mexicans still 
more sensibly, as it gave them a most feeling 
proof of their own degradation, and of the small 
regard which their haughty masters retained 
for the ancient dignity and splendour of their 
state. On a slight suspicion, confirmed by 
very imperfect evidence, that Guatimozin had 
formed a scheme to shake off the yoke, and to 
excite his former subjects to take iarms, Cortes^ 
without the formality of a trial, ordered the 
unhappy monarch, together with the caziques 
of Tezeuco &Qd Tacuba, the two persons of 
greatest eminence in the empire, to be hanged; 

* Cortes Relat. 291 • C. Gomara Cron. c. 155. 
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BOOK and the Mexicans, with astonishment and hor- 
^' ror, beheld this disgraceful punishment in- 
1533. flicted upon persons, to whom they were ac- 
customed to look up with reverence, hardly 
inferior to that which they paid to the gods 
themselves/ The example of Cortes and his 
principal officers encouraged and justified per- 
sons of subordinate rank to venture upon com- 
mitting greater excesses. Nuno de Gruzman, 
in particular, stained an illustrious name by 
deeds of peculiar enormity and rigour, in vm- 
rious expeditions which he conducted.* 

First ob- One circumstauce, however, saved the 

ciust^ "^ Mexicans from farther consumption, perhaps 

amongthe ^qiq^ as Complete as that which had depqpi- 

on. lated the islands. The first conquerois did 

not attempt to search for the precious metab 

in the bowels of the earth. They were neither 

sufficiently wealthy to carry on the expensive 

works, which are requisite for opening those 

deep recesses, where nature has concealed the 

veins of gold and silver, nor sufficiently sfciliid 

to perform the ingenious operations by wldA 

those precious metals are separated from their 

reactive ores. They were satisfied with the 

^ Gomara Cron. c. 170. B. Diaz, c 177. Hencn, 
dec. 3. lib. viii. c; 9. See NOTE VII. 
s Herrera, dec. 4 & 5. passim. 
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more simple method, practised by the Indians, BOOK 
of washing the earth carried down rivers and , ^ J^ , 
torrents from the mountains, and collecting i^^- 
the grains of native metal deposited there. 
The rich mines of New Spain, which have 
poured forth their treasures with such profu- 
sion on every quarter of the globe, were not 
discovered for several years after the conquest.'' 
By that time, a more orderly government and 1552, &c. 
police were introduced into the colony ; ex- 
perience, derived from former errors, had 
suggested many useful and humane regulations 
for the protection and preservation of the 
Indians ; and though it then became necessary 
to increase the number of those employed in 
the mines, and they were engaged in a species 
of labour more pernicious to the human con- 
stitution, they suffered less hardship or dimi- 
nution than from the ill-judged, but less ex- 
tensive, schemes of the first conquerors. 

' While it was the lot of the Indians to suf- Their po- 

vertv* 

fer, their new masters seemed not to have 
derived any considerable wealth from their 
ill-conducted researches. According to the 
usual fate of first settlers in new colonies, it 
was their lot to encounter danger, and to 
struggle with difficulties ; the fruits of their 

** Aerrera, dec.8.Ub.x.c.81. 
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BOOK victories and toils were reserved for times of 
. ^: ^ . tranquillity, and reaped by successors of great 
15M. industry, but of inferior merit The early 
historians of America abound with accounts 
of the sufferings and of the poverty of its con- 
querors. ' In New Spain, their condition was 
rendered more grievous by a peculiar arrange- 
ment When Charles V. advanced Cortes to 
the government of that country, he at the same 
time appointed certain commissioners toTe> 
ceive and administer the royal revenue there, 
with independent jurisdiction. ^ These men^ 
chosen from inferior stations in various depart- 
ments of public business at Madrid, were so 
much elevated with their promotion, that thej 
thought they were called to act a part of the 
first consequence. But being accustomed to 
the minute formalities of office, and having 
contracted the narrow ideas suited to the 
sphere in which they had hitherto moved, thej 
i5*ji. were astonished on arriving in Mexico, at the 
high authority which Cortes exercised, and 
could not conceive that the mode of adminis- 
tration, in a coimtry recently subdued and 
settled, must be different from what took place 
in one where tranquillity and regular govern- 
ment had been long established. In their let- 

* Cortes Rclat. 283. F. B. Diaz. c. 209. 
^ Hcrrcroi dec 3. lib. iv. c. 3. 
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ters, they presented Cortes as an ambitious book 
tyrant. Who, having usurped a jurisdiction supe« ^ ^' \ 
rior to law, aspired at independence, and by 1534. 
his exorbitant wealth and extensive influence 
might accomplish those disloyal schemes whidi 
he apparently meditated. ^ These insinuations 
made such deep impression upon the Spanish 
ministers, most of whom had been formed to 
business under the jealous and rigid adminis- 
tration of Ferdinand, that, unmindful of all 
Cortes's past services, and regardless of what 
he was then suffering in conducting that ex- 
traordinary expedition, in which he advanced 
from the lake of Mexico to the western extre* 
mities of Honduras"^, they infused the same 
suspicions into the mind of their master, and 
prevailed on him to order a solemn inquest to 
be made into his conduct, with powers to the 
licentiate Ponce de Leon, intrusted with that 
commission, to deize his person, if he should ^^^^' 
find that expedient, and send him prisoner to 
Spain." 

The sudden death of Ponce de Leon, a few Cortet re- 
days after his arrival in New Spain,, prevented gj^^ 
the execution of this commission. But as the 
object of his appointment was known, the mind 
of Cortes was deeply wounded with this u^ex- 

« Herrera, dec. S. lib. v. c. 14. " See NOTE VIIL 
^ Herrera, dec* S. lib. viii. c. H, 15. 
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BOOK peeled return for services, which far exceeded 
^' whatever any subject of Spain had rendered to 
1^25. his sovereign. He endeavoured, hovrever, to 
maintain his station, and to recover the confi* 
dence of the court. But every person in office, 
who had arrived from Spain since the conquest, 
was a spy upon his conduct, and with malicious 
. ingenuity gave an unfavourable representation 
of all his actions. The apprehensions of 
].'>t>8. Charles and his ministers increased. A new 
commission of inquiry was issued, with more 
extensive powers, and various precautioiii 
were taken in order to prevent or to puniih 
him, if he should be so presumptuous as to 
attempt what was inconsistent with the fidelity 
of a subject. "^ Cortes beheld the approochiiig 
crisis of his fortune with all the violent emo- 
tions natural to a haughty mind, conscious 
of high desert, and receiving unworthy treat- 
ment. But though some of his despente 
followers urged him to assert his own r^g^its 
against his ungrateful country, and wiUi a 
bold hand to seize that power which the 
courtiers meanly accused him of coveting^ 
he retained such self-command, or was ac- 
tuated with such sentiments of loyalty* as 
to reject their dangerous counsels, and to 

** Herrcro, dec. S. lib. ^ii. c, 15. dec. 4. lib. ii. c. I.IOk ir. 
c. 9, 10. B. Dial. c. 172. 196. Gomara Cron. c 1G& 
c B. Diaz. c. 194. 
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choose the only course in which he could se- B o o k 
cure his own dignity, without departing from ^ y* , 
his duty. He resolved not to expose himself ^^^s. 
to the ignominy of a trial, in that country 
which had been the scene of his triumphs ; 
but, without waiting for the arrival of his 
judges, to repair directly to Castile, and com- 
mit himself and his cause to the justice and 
generosity of his sovereign. "^ 

Cortes appeared in his native country with His recep. 
the splendour that suited the conqueror of a 
mighty kingdom. He brought with him a 
great part of his wealth, many jewels and or- 
naments of great value, several curious pro- 
ductions of the country ^ and was attended 
by some Mexicans of the first rank, as well as 
by the most considerable of his own officers. 
His arrival in Spain removed at once every - 
suspicion and fear that had been entertained 
Mrith respect to his intentions. The Emperor, 
having now nothing to apprehend from the 
designs of Cortes, received him like a person 
whom consciousness of his own innocence had 
brought into the presence of his master, and 
who was entitled, by the eminence of his ser- 
vices, to the highest marks of distinction and 
respect. The order of St. Jago, the title of 

*t Herrera, dec.3. lib.iv. c.8. ^ See NOTE IX. 
rOL. III. H 
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BOOK Marquis del Valle de Guaxaca, the grant of 
, ^' , an ample territory ia New Spain, were succes- 
1 526. sively bestowed upon him ; and as his manners 
were correct and elegant, although he bad 
passed the greater part of his life among rou|^ 
adventurers, the Emperor admitted him to 
the same familiar intercqurse with himaelf, 
that was enjoyed by noblemen of the first 
rank. ' 

Settlement guT, amidst those external proofs of regard^ 
yernmeat sytuptoms of remauiing distrust appeared. 

in N^ew 

Spain. Though Cortes earnestly solicited to be rein* 
stated in the government of New Spainy 
Charles, too sagacious to commit such an im- 
portant charge to a man whom he had once 
suspected, peremptorily refused to invert him' 
again with powers which he might find it im- 
1590. possible to control. Cortes, though dignified 
\iith new titles, returned to Mexico with di- 
minished authority. The military department, 
with powers to attempt new discoveries^ waa 
left in his hands ; but the supreme directiaii 
of civil affiiirs was placed in a board» called 
The Audiefice of New Spain. At a subse^ent 
period, when, upon the increase of the colMiy* 
tlie exertion of authority more united and 

* Hcrrera, dee. 3. lib.iv. c>l. lib.vi. c*4. ST. t>iaz:> 

c. 196. Gom. Cron. c. 192, 
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extensive became necessary, Antonio de Men« book 
doza, a nobleman of high rank, was sent thither V' 
as Viceroy f to take the government into his 1590. 
hands. 

This division of power in New Spain proved, New 
as was unavoidable, the source of perpetual conei? ^^ 
dissension, which imbittered the Ufe of Cortes, 
and thwarted all his schemes. As he had now 
no opportunity to display his active talents 
but in attempting new discoveries, he formed 
various schemes for that purpose, all of which 
bear impressions of a genius that delighted in 
what was bold and splendid. He early enter- 
tained an idea, that, either by steering through 
the gu)f of Florida along the east coast of 
North America, some strait would be found 
that communicated with the western ocean ; 
or that, by examining the isthmus of Darien, 
some passage would be discovered between the 
North and South Seas.* But haidng been dis- 
appointed in his expectations with respect to 
both, he now confined his views to such voy- 
ages of discovery as he could make from the 
ports of New Spain in the South Sea. There 
he fitted out successively several small squad- 
rons, which either perished in the attempt, or 
returned without making any discovery of* 

( Cortei Relat. Ram. ill. 294. B. 
11 2 
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BOOK moment, Cortes, weary of intrusting the 
^* conduct of his operations to others, took the 

1536. command of a new armament in person, and*, 
after enduring incredible hardships, and en- 
countering dangers of every species, he dis- 
covered the large peninsula of California, and 
surveyed the greater part of the gulf which 
separates it from New Spain. The discovery 
of a country of such extent would have re- 
flected credit on a common adventurer ; but it 
could add little new honour to the name of 
Cortes, and was far from satisfying the san* 
guine expectations which he had formed.* 
Disgusted with ill success, to which he had not 
been accustomed, and weary of contesting 
with adversaries to whom he considered it as a 

1540. disgrace to be opposed, he once more sought 
for redress in his native country. 

His death. BuT his reception there was very different 
from that which gratitude, and even decency» 
ought to have secured for him. The merit of 
his ancient exploits was already, in a great 
measure, forgotten, or eclipsed by the fame of 
recent and more valuable conquests in anoth^ 
quarter of America. No service of moment 
was now expected from a man of declining 

" Herrera, dec. 5. lib. viii. c. 9, 10. dec. 8. lib.vi. c. 14. 

Vencgas Hist, of Californ. i. 125. Lorenziana HisU p. S88, 

&c. 
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years, and who begun to be unfortunate. The book 
Emperor behaved to him with cold civility ; . 

his ministers treated him sometimes with ne- ^^^^• 
gleet, sometimes with insolence. His griev- 
ances received no redress; his claims were 
urged without effect } and after several years 
spent in fruitless application to ministers and 
judges, an occupation the most irksome and 
mortifying to a man of high spirit, who had 
moved in a sphere where he was more accus- 
tomed to command than to solicit, Cortes 
ended his days on the second of December 
one thousand five hundred and forty-seven, 
in the sixty-second year of his age. His fate 
was the same with that of all the persons who 
distinguished themselves in the discovery or 
conquest of the New World. Envied by his 
contemporaries, and ill requited by the court 
which he served, he has been admired and 
celebrated by succeeding ages. Which has 
formed the most just estimate of his character, 
an impartial consideration of his actions must 
determine. 
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FROM the time that Nugnez de Balboa dis- book 
covered the great Southern Ocean, and . ^^^ , 
received the first oDscure hints concerning the i5S5. 
opulent countries with which it might open a for dis- 
communication/ the wishes and schemes of p^ru?"^ 
every enterprising person in the colonies of 
Darien and Panama were turned towards the 
wealth of those unknoi;^ regions. In an age 
when the spirit of adventure was so ardent and 
vigorous, that large fortunes were wasted, and 
the most alarming dangers braved, in pursuit 
of discoveries merely posi^ble, the faintest ray 
of hope was followed with an eager expecta* 
tion, and the slightest inf biteation was sufii* 

H 4 
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BOOK cient to inspire such perfect confidence, as 
, ^; , conducted men to the most arduous under- 
1525. takings.* 

Unsuccess- ACCORDINGLY, scvcral armaments were 
some time, fitted out in order to explore and take posses- 
sion of the countries to the east of Panama, 
but under the conduct of leaders whose talents 
and resources were unequal to the attempt. ^ 
As the excursions of those adventurers did not 
extend beyond the limits of the province to 
which the Spaniards have given the name of 
Tierra Firm^, a mountainous region covered 
with woods, thinly inhabited, and extremely 
unhealthy, they returned with dismal accounts 
concerning the distresses to which they had 
been exposed, ' and the unpromising aspect of 
the places which they had visited. Damped 
by these tidings, the rage for discovery in that 
direction abated ; and it became the general 
opinion, that Balboa had founded visionary 
hopes, on the tale of an ignorant Indian, ill 
understood, or calculated to deceive. * ' 

^^24. But there were three persons settled in Pa- 
taken by nama, on whom the circumstances which de- 
Ahnagro, tcrred others made so little impression, that at 
andLuque. ^Yie very moment when all considered Balboa's 

« 

• See NOTE X. ^ Calancha Coronica, p. 100. 
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expectations of discovering a rich country, by b O K 
steering towards the east, as chimerical, they , ^^' 
resolved to attempt the execution of his 1524. 
scheme. The names of those extraordinary 
men were Francisco Pizarro, Diego de Al- 
magro, and Hernando Luque. Pizarro was 
the natural son of a gentleman of an honour- 
able family by a very low woman, and, accord- 
ing the cruel fate which often attends the off- 
spring of unlawful love, had been so totally ne- 
glected in his youth by the author of his birth, 
that he seems to have destined him never to 
rise beyond the condition of his mother. In 
consequence of this ungenerous idea, he set 
him, when bordering on manhood, to keep 
hogs. But the aspiring mind of young Pizarro 
disdaining that ignoble occupation, he abruptly 
abandoned his charge, enlisted as a soldier, 
and, after serving some years in Italy, em- 
barked for America, which, by opening such 
a boundless range to active talents, allured 
every adventurer, whose fortune was not equal 
to his ambitious thoughts. There Pizarro early 
distinguished himself. With a temper of mind 
no less daring than the constitution of his body 
ivas robust, he was foremost in every danger, 
patient under the greatest hardships, and un- 
subdued by any fatigue. Though so illiterate 
that he could not even read, he was soon con- 
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BOOK sidered as a man formed to command. 'Every 
^ ^^; ^ operation committed to his conduct proved 
1524. (successful, as, by a happy but rare ccHijunC' 
tion, he united perseverance with ardour» and 
was as cautious in executing, as he was bold 
infcHining his plans. By engaging earijrm 
active life, without any resource but his oiwii 
talents and industry, and by depending oil 
himself alone in his struggles to emerge finom 
obscurity, he acquired such a thorough knov-^ 
ledge of afi&ir^ and of men, fiiat he was fitted 
to assume a superior part in conducting the 
former, and in governing the latter.' 

Almagro had as little to boast of his desQemt 
as Pizarro. The one was a bastard, the other a 
foundling. Bred, like his companion, in the 
camp, he yielded not to him in any of the aoL 
dierly qualities of intrqpid valour, indefati^ 
ble activity, or insurmountable constanc^inen* 
during the hardships inseparable fnmi milifeuy 
service in the New World. But in AImi^;io 
these virtues were accompanied with the open* 
ness, generosity, and candour, natural to men 
whose profession is arms; in Pizarro, ibeywme 
united with the address, the craft, and tiie 
dissimulation of a politician, with the art of 

■ 

^ Hevrera, dec 1^2. passim, dec. 4. lib. vu c 107* 
OomaraHisU c. 144. Zarate, lib.iv. c.9. 
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concealing his own purposes, and with saga* 
city to penetrate into those of other men* 

HjteNANDO DB LuQUE was %Xi ecclcsiastic, 
who acted both as priest and schoolmaster at 
Panama, and, by means wtuch the contem* 
porary writers have not described, had amassed 
riches that inspired him with thoughts of 
rising to greater eminence. 

Such were the men destined to overturn Tcnwof 
one of the most extensive empires on the face daSon!'*^ 
of the earth. Their confederacy for this pur- 
pose was authorised by Pedrarias, the go- 
vernor of Panama. Each engaged to employ 
his whole fortune in the adventure. Pizarro, 
the least wealthy of the three, as he could not 
throw so large a sum as his associates into the 
common stock, engaged to take the depart- 
ment of greatest fatigue and danger, and to 
command in person the armament which was 
to go first upon discovery. Almagro offered 
to conduct the supplies of provisions and re- 
inforcements of troops, of which Pizarro might 
stand in need. Luque was to remain at Pa- 
nama to negotiate with the governor, and 
superintend whatever was carrying on for the 
general interest. As the spirit of enthusiasm 
imiformly accompanied that of adventure in 
the New World, and by that strange union 
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BOOK both acquired an increase of force, this eon 
^^^ federacy, formed by ambition and avarice, 
1524. was confirmed by the most solenm act of re 
ligion. Luque celebrated mass, divided t 
consecrated host into three, and reserving oni 
part to himself, gave the other two to his a» 
sociates, of which they partook; and thus, ir 
the name of the Prince of Peace, ratified s 
contract of which plunder and bloodshed wen 
the objects/ 

Th(;trfim The attempt was begun with a force mon 
•ttempt. guij^d to the humble condition of the three 
associates, than to the greatness of the en 
Nov. M. terprise in which they were engaged. Pizarr( 
set sail from Panama with a single vessel 
of small burden, and a hundred and twelvi 
men. But in that age, so little were th( 
Spaniards acquainted with the peculiaritiei 
of climate in America, that the time whicl 
Pizarro chose for his departure was the mos 
improper in the whole year; the periiKlica 
winds which were then set in, being directlj 
adverse to the course which he proposed U 
steer.*" After beating about for seventy days, 
with much danger and incessant fatigue, 
Pizarro's progress towards the south^eaal 

^ Harrera, dec. 3. lib. vi. c. IS. Zarate, lib. i. c. !• 
* Herrera, dac.i. lib. ii. c.8. XePtZf p. 179. 
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was not greater than what a skilful navigator book 
will now make in as many hours. He touched , ^^; , 
at several places on the coast of Tierra Firm^, 1525. 
but found everywhere the same uninviting 
country which former adventurers had de- 
scribed; the Iqwr grounds converted into 
swamps by an overflowing of rivers ; the 
higher, covered with impervious woods; few 
inhabitants, and those fierce and hostile. Fa- 
mine, fatigue, frequent rencounters with the 
natives, and, above all, the distempers of a 
moist, sultry climate, combined in wasting his 
slender band of followers. The undaunted Attended 
resolution of their leader continued, however, success. 
for some time, to sustain their spirits, although 
no sign had yet appeared of discovering those 
golden regions to which he had promised to 
conduct them. At length he was obliged to 
abandon that inhospitable coast, and retire to 
Chuchama, opposite to the pearl islands, where 
he hoped to receive a supply of provisions and 
troops from Panama. 

But Almagro having sailed from that port 
with seventy men, stood directly towards that 
part of the continent where he hoped to meet 
with his associates. Not finding him there, 
lie landed his soldiers, who, in searching for 
their companions, underwent the same dis- 
tresses, and were exposed to the same dangers, 
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BOOK which had driven them out of the countiy. 

. !^' . Repulsed at length by the Indians in a sharp 
1525. conldict, in which their leader lost one of his 
eyes by the wound of an arrow, they likewise 
were compelled to reimbark. Chance led them 
to the place of Pizarra'd ret[eat, where thc{y 
found some consolation in recounting to each 
other their adventures, and comparing their 

June ai. sufferings. As Almagro had advanced as far 
as the river St. Juan, in the province of Po« 
payan, where both the country and inhabi- 
tants appeared with a more promising aspect, 
that dawn of better fortune was sufficient to 
determine such sanguine projectors not to 
abandon their scheme, notwithstandingall that 
they had suffered in prosecuting it ^ 

i^s^* Almagro repaired to Panama, in hopes of 

They re- . . i • i t -r^ i • 

sume the recruitmg theu: shattered troops. But what he 
"ng. ' and Pizarro had suffered-, gave his country* 
men such an unfavourable idea of the service, 
that it was with difficulty he could levy four- 
score men. * Feeble as this reinforcement wai^ 
Almagro took the command of it, and having 
joined Pizarro, they did not hesitate about- 
resuming their operations. Afler a long series 
of disasters and disappointments, not inferior 
to those which they had already experiencedf 

f Hcrrera, dec. 3; lib. viii. c. 1 1 , 12. Sec. NOTE XI. 

s Zarate, lib. i.e. 1. 

S 
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part of the armament reached the Bay of b tr o K 
St. Matthew, on the coast of Quito, and ^ ^' 
landing at Tacamez, to the south of the river is^e. 
of Emeraulds, they beheld a, country more 
champaign and fertile than any they had 
yet discovered in^the Southern Ocean, the na- 
tives clad in garments of woollen or cotton 
stuff, and adorned with several trinkets of gold 
and silver. 

But, notwithstanding those favourable ap- 
pearances, magnified beyond the truth, both 
by the vanity of the persons who brought the 
report from Tacamez, and by the fond imagi- 
nation of those who listened to them, PizaiTo 
and Almagro durst not venture to invade a 
country so populous with a handful of men 
enfeebled by fatigue and diseases. They re- 
tired to the small island of Gallo, where Pi- 
zarro remained Mrith part of the troops, and 
his associate returned to Panama, in hopes of 
bringing such a reinforcement as might en- 
able them to take possession of the opulent 
territories, whose existence seemed to be no 
longer doubtful. ** 

But some of the adventurers, less enterpris- Pizarro r^ 
ing, or less hardy than their leaders, having Segov^^^ 

nor of Pa- 
nama. 
** Xerez, 181. Herrcra, dec. 3. lib. viii. c. 13. 
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BOOK secretly conveyed lamentable accounts of their 
^ ^' sufferings and losses to their iriends at Panama, 
1526. Almagro met with an unfavourable reception 
from Pedro de los Rios, who had succeeded 
Pedrarias in the government of that settle- 
ment. After weighing the matter with that 
cold economical prudence, which appears the 
first of all virtues to persons whose limited fa^ 
culties are incapable of conceiving or execute 
ing great designs, he concluded an expeditiojo, 
attended with such certain waste of men, to be 
so detrimental to an infant and feeble colony, 
that he not only prohibited the raising of new 
levies, but dispatched a vessel to bring home 
Pizarro and his companions from the ilsland of 
Gallo. Almagro and Luque, though deeply 
affected with those measures, which they could 
not prevent, and durst not oppose, found means 
of communicating their sentiments privately to 
Pizarro, and exhorted him not to relinquish an 
enterprise that was the foundation of all their 
hopes, and the only means of re-establishing 
their reputation and fortune, which wfere bolli 
on the decline. Pizarro's mind, bent with 
inflexible obstinacy on all its purposes, needed 
Persists in no incentive to persist in the scheme. He 
si^Vs!^ peremptorily refused to obey the governor (rf* 
Panama's orders, and employed all his address 
and eloquence in persuading his men not to 

10 
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abandon him. But the incredible calamities book 
to which they had been exposed were still so . ^: . 
recent in their memories, and the thoughts of ^^^e. 
revisiting their families and friends after a long 
absence, rushed with such joy into their minds, 
th^t when Pizarro drew a line upon the sand 
wiih his sword, permitting such as wished to 
return home to pass over it, only thirteen of 
all the daring veterans in his service had reso- 
lution to remain with, their commander.^ 

This small, but determined band, whose 
names the Spanish historians record with de- 
served praise, as the persons to whose perse- 
vering fortitude their country is indebted for 
the most valuable of all its American posses- 
sions, fixed their residence in the island of Gor- 
gona. This, as it was farther removed from 
the coast than Gallo, and uninhabited, they 
considered as a more secure retreat, where, 
unmolested, they might wait for supplies from 
Panama, which they trusted that the activity 
of their associates would be able to procure. 
Almagro and Luque were not inattentive or 
cold solicitors, and their incessant importunity 
was seconded by the general voice of the co- 
lony, which exclaimed loudly against the in- 

^ Herrera, dec. ^ lib. x. c. 2, S. Zarate, lib. i. c. 2. 
Xerez> 181 . Gomara Hist. c. 109. 

VOL* HI. I 
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BOOK faiAy of exposing brave men» engaged in tKe 
, ^ ^; . publie service, and chargeable with no error^ 
15S6. but what flowed from an excess of aeeal aatf 
courage, to perish like the most odious crimi- 
nals in a desert islands Overcome by those »- 
treaties and expostulations, the governor at last 
consented to send a small vessel to their relief*' 
But ihdX he ought not seem to encourage Pi- 
zarro to any new enterprise, he would nol 
permit one landimuti to embark on board of itr 

Hardships Bv this time, Piearto and his companions^ 
t^. had i^ioaioed five months in an island, inf.. 
mous for the most unhealthy dimate in that 
region of* America. *" During all this period^ 
their eyes were turned towards Panama, in 
hopes of succour from their countrymen ; but 
worn out at length with^ fruitless expectationq,; 
and dispirited with suffering hardships of whidv 
they saw no end, they, in despair, came to a 
re^iJutton of committing themselves ta the 
ocean on a float, rather than eontinne in liiat 
detestable abode. But, on the anrival of the 
vessel £rom Panama, they were transporfied with 
such joy, that all their sufferings were fisiget-^ 
ten. Their hopes revived, and, with a nfii 
transition, not unnatural among men aceus* 
tomed by their mode of life to sudden vicissi- 

» See NOTE XU. 
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tujes of fortune, high confidence aucoeeding book 
to extxeme 4GJegtion» Pi^wro eaaily induced . ^^: , 
not oi)ly his own followers, but the crew of i^se. 
the v^as^l i^m J?an9W(i» to i«Siume his former 
scheme with fresh mxiour. Insteftd^of return^ 
ing to Panama, they i^tood towards the southr 
east, and more fortunate in jthia than in any 
of tlieir past efforts, they, on the twentieth day 
after their departure from Gorgona, discovered 
the coast of Peru. After touching at several Oiscoven 
villages near the shore, which they found to be 
no wise inviting, they landed at Tumbez, a 
place of some note, about three degrees south 
of the line, distinguished for its stately temple, 
and a palace of the Incas or sovereigns of the 
country. ^ There the f^aniards feasted their 
eyes with the first view of the opulence and 
civilisation of the Peruvian empire. They 
beheld a country taWy peopled, and cultivated 
with an appearance of regular industry ; the 
natives decently clothed, and possessed of in- 
genuity so far surpassing the other inhabitants 
of the New World, as to have the use of tame 
domestic animals. But what chiefly attracted 
their notice, was such^ a show of gold and silver, 
not only in the ornaments of their persons and 
temples, but in several vessels and utensils for 

I C^i^ndia, p. loa» 
1 2 
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BOOK common use, formed of those precious metals* 
. ^^' as left no room to doubt that they, abounded 
152& ^th profusion in the country. Pizarro and 
his companions seemed now to have attained 
to the completion of their most sanguine hopes, 
and fancied that all their wishes and dreams 
of rich domains, and inexhaustible treasures, 
would soon be realised. 



Returns to BuT with the slender force then under his 

Panama. 

command, Pizarro could only view the rich 



country of which he hoped hereafter to 
possession. He ranged, however, for some 
time along the coast, maintaining every where 
a peaceable intercourse, with the natives, no 
less astonished at their new visitants, than the 
Spaniards were with the uniform appearance of 
opulence and cultivation which they beheld. 
1537. Having explored the country as far as was re- 
quisite to ascertain the importance of the disr 
covery, Pizarro procured fcom the inhabitants 
some of their Llamas or tame cattle, to which 
the Spaniards gave the name of sheep, some 
vessels of gold and silver, as well as some qie- 
cimens of their other works of ingenuity, and 
two young men, whom he proposed to instruct 
in theCastilian language, that they might serve 
as interpreters in the expedition which he medi- 
tated. With these he arrived at Panama, towards 
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the close of the third year from the time of B o o K 
his departure theikce.^ No adventurer of the . ^' . 
age suffered hardships or encountered dangers 1^27. 
which equal those to which he was exposed 
during this long period. The patience with 
which he endured the one, and the fortitude 
with which he surmounted the other, exceed 
whatever is recorded in the history of the New 
World, where so many romantic displays of 
those virtues occur. 

Neither the splendid relation that Pizarro i^ss. 

New 

gave of the incredible opulence of the coun- schemes of 
try which he had discovered, nor his bitter ciatesr* 
complaints on account of that unseasonable 
recal of his forces, which had put it out of his 
power to attempt making any settlement there, 
could move the governor of Panama to swerve 
from his former plan of conduct. He still 
contended, that the colony was not in a con- 
dition to invade such a mighty empire, and 
refused to authorise agi expedition which he 
foresaw would be so alluring that it might 
ruin the province in which he presided, by an 
effort beyond its strength. His coldness, 
however, did not in any degree abate the 

"* Herrera, dec. 3. lib, x. c. 3—6. dec. 4. lib. ii. c. 7> 8. 
Vega, 2. lib. i. c. 10 — 14. Zarate, lib. i. c. 2. ^enzo Hist* 
Novi Orbis, lib. iii. c. 1 

I 3 
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BOOK ardour of the tliree associates ; but they per* 
, ^^' . ceived that they could not caity their scheme 
1528. into execution without the countenance of sq* 
perior authority, and must solicit their sovereign 
to grant that permission which they could not 
extort from his delegate. With this view, 
after adjusting among themselves, that Kwipp 
should claim the station of governor, Altna- 
gro that of lieutenant-governor, and Luque 
the dignity of bishop in the coiUitay which 
they purposed to conquer, they sent Pizarro 
as their agent to Spain, though their fort^mes 
were now so much exhausted by the repeated 
efibrts which they had made, that they found 
some difficulty in borrowing the small siiio 
requisite towards equipping him for the viiy« 
age." 

Pizarro PizARRO lost uo time in repairing to courtf 

sent to - - .!,«., 

Spain to and new as the scene might be to mm^ he 
negouatc. j^ppgaj^^i before the Emperor with the utieiii>- 
barrassed dignity oi a man conscious of What 
hii» services merited ; and he conducted liiB De^ 
gotiations with an insinuating dexterity Kf£ ad- 
dress, which could not have been etpecMi 
either from his education or former hfdMti rf 
life. His feeling description of his own suf- 
ferings, and his pompous account of the 6bun- 

Herrera, dec. 4. lib. iii. c. 1 . Vega, 2. lib. i. c. 14« 
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try which he had discovered, confirmed by the ^ o o K 
li^pecimens of* its productions i;iiiich he exhi-* . _' . 
foited» made such, an impcesiuon bodbon Charles ^'^^• 
and his ministers, that th^ not only approved 
of the intended e^^edition, but seemed to be 
interested in the success of its leader. Pre- 
suming on those dispositions in his &vomr, Pi- 
zarro paid little attention to the interest of his 
associates. As ihe pretexmons of Luque did Necjbon 
mot interfere with his own, lie obtained for ciate$)^ 
him the ecclesiastical dignity to which he as« 
pired. For Aknagro, he claimed only the com- % 

mand of the fortress which should be erected 
at Tumbez. To himself he secured whatever 
Ills boundless ambition could desire. He was juiv se. 
appointed governor, captain-general, and ade^* oures the 
lantado «f all the country which be had disco^ comman«i 
vered, and hoped to conquer, with supreme ^^ himseic 
authority, civil as weU ^as military ; and with 
full right to all the privileges and emoluments 
usually granted to adventorors in the Now 
World. His jurisdiction was declared to extend 
two hundred leagues along tho oowt to &e 
south of the river StJago ; to foe independent 
of the governor of Panama; and he had power 
to nominate all the ^^oers wiio were to serve 
uader him. In vetum ixjt those oonoessions, 
which cost the court of Spain nothing, as the 
enjoyment of them depended upon the success 

I 4 
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B o K of Pizarro's own efforts, he engaged to raise 

^^' two hundred and fifty men, and to provide ^e 

1 5S8. ships, arms, and warlike stores requisite towards 

subjecting to the crown of Castile the country 

of which the government was allotted him* 

Slender INCONSIDERABLE as the body of men wag 
was able which Pizarro had undertaken to raise, his 
^ 1529. funds and credit were so low that he could 
hardly complete half the number ; and after 
obtaining his patents from the crown, he was 
obliged to steal privately out of the port of 
Seville, in order to elude the scrutiny of the 
officers who had it in charge to examine, 
whether he had fulfilled the stipulations in 
his contract.^ Before his departure, however, 
he received some supply of money from Cortes, 
who having returned to Spain about this time, 
was willing to contribute his aid towards 
enabling an ancient companion, with whose 
talents and courage he was well acquainted, 
to begin a career of glory similar to that which 
he himself had finished. ^ 

He landed at Nombre de Dios, and marched 
across tlie isthmus to Panama, accompanied by 
his three brothers Ferdinand, Juan, and Gon- 

* Hcrrera, dec. 4. hb.vii. c.9. p IbidJib^vii.culCK 
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2alo, of whom the first was bom inlawful wed- book 
lock, the two latter, like himself, were of ille- , ^' , 
gitimate birth, and by Francisco de Alcantara, i S2% 
his mother's brother. They were all in the 
prime of life, and of siich abilities and courage, 
as fitted them to take a distinguished part in 
his subsequent transactions. 

On his arrival at Panama, Pizarro found ,^.^^^0. 

HisrecofW 

Almaerro so much exasperated at tte manner ciUation 

with Al- 

in which he had conducted his negotiation, magro. 
that he not only refused to act any longer in 
concert with a man by whose perfidy he had 
been excluded from the power and honoursHo 
which he had a just claim, but laboured to 
form a new association, in order to thwart or 
to rival his former confederate in his disco- 
veries. Pizarro, however, had more wisdom 
and address than to suffer a rupture so fatal^to 
all his schemes, to become irreparable. By 
offering voluntarily to relinquish the oflSce of 
adelantado, and promising to concur in so- 
liciting that title, with an independent go- 
vernment, for Almagro, he gradually miti- 
gated the rage of an open-hearted soldier, 
which had been violent, but was not impla- 
cable. Luque, highly satisfied with having 
been successful in all his own pretensions, 
cordially seconded Pizarro's endeavours. A 
reconciliation was effected, and the con- 
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BOOK federacy renewed on its original terms, that 
^'* the enterprise should be carried on at the 
common expense of the associates, and the 
profits accruing from it should be equally 
divided among them. ' 



tS90, 



Their ar- 
mament. 



1531. 
Fchruan'. 



LtDds in 
Peru. 



Even after their re-union, and the utmost 
efforts of their interest, three small vessels, 
with a hundred and eighty soldiers, thirty-six 
of whom were horsemen, composed the «nnap 
ment which they w^re able to fit out. Bui 
the astonishing- progress of the Spaniarda m 
America had inspired them M^th such ideas of 
their own superiority, that Pisarro did not 
hesitate to sail with this contemptible force to 
invade a great empire. Almagro was left at 
Panama, as formerly, to follow him with what 
reinforcement of men he should be aUe to 
muster. As the season for embarking was 
properly chosen, and the course of iiavigatiM 
between Panama and Peru was now better 

known, Pizarro completed the v^yUge la 
thirteen days; though by the force of the 
winds and currents, he was carried above a 
hundred leagues to the north of TumbeSi tiie 
place of his destination, and obliged to iMid 
his troops in the bay of St. Mat&ew* Witfi* 



^ Henrcn, dec 4; lib* rii* t% 9. 
VegaLf2. lib.i. c.14. 
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out losing a moment, he began to advance to- B o o k 
warde the souths taking care, however, not to , ^^' . 
depait far from the sea-shore, both that he i^^* 
might easily ej9ect a junction with the suppliet 
which he expected from Panama, and secure 
a retreat in case of any disaster, by keeping 
as near as possible to his ships. But as the 
country in several parts on the coast of Peru 
is barren, unhealthful^ and thinly peopled ; as 
the Spaniards had to pass all the rivers near 
their mouth* where the body of water is 
greftteit, and as the imprudence of Pizarro, 
in atUddng the natives when he should have 
studied to gain their confidence, had forced 
them to abandon their habitations; famine, 
fatigue, and diseases of various kinds, brought 
upon him and his followers calamities hardly 
inferior to those which they had endured in 
their former expedition. What they now ex^ 
perienced corresponded so ill with the alluring 
description of the country given by Pizarro, 
that maiiy began to reproach him, and every 
uAdier must have become cold to the service, 
if even in this unfertUe region of Peru they 
had not met with some appearances of wealth 
and cultivation, which seemed to justify the 
report of their leaden At length they reached April 14. 
the province of Coaque*, and, having siuprised 
the principal settiement of the natives, they 
seized their vessels and ornaments of gold and 

XI 
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BOOK silver, to the amount of thirty thousand pesos^ 
. ^^' with other booty of such value, as dispelled 
1531. all their doubts, and inspired the most de- 
sponding with sanguine lu^es/ 

Hismea- PizARRo himself was SO much delighted 
obtaimnga with this rich spoil, which he considered as 
"^^'^ the first fruits of a land abounding with trea- 
sure, that he instantly dispatched one of his 
ships to Panama with a large remittance to 
Almagro; and another to Nicaragua with a 
considerable sum to several persons of influ- 
ence in that province, in hopes of alluring ad- 
venturers, by this early display of the wealth 
which he had acquired. Meanwhile, he con- 
tinued his march along the coast, and disdain- 
ing to employ any means of reducing the na- 
tives but force, he attacked them with such 
violence in their scattered habitations, as com- 
pelled them either to retire into the interior 
country, or to submit to his yoke. This sudden 
appearance of invaders, whose aspect and man- 
ners were so strange, and whose power seemed 
to be so irresistible, made the same dreadful 
impression as in other parts of America. 
Pizarro hardly met with resistance until he 
attacked the island of Puna in the bay of Guay- 
quil. As that was better peopled than the 

^ Hertera, dec. 4f. lib.vii. c. 9. lib. ii. c. i. Xerez, 182. 
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country through which he had passed, and its book 
inhabitants fiercer and less civilised than those , ^ ^ 
of the continent, they defended themselves i^ji. 
with such obstinate valour, that Pizarro spent 
six months in reducing them to subjection. 
From Puna he proceeded to Tumbez, where 
the distempers which raged among his men 
compeUed him ton'emain for three months. ' 

While he was thus employed, he began to R^cdvef 
reap advantage from his attention to spread continues 
the fame of his first success to Coaque. Two ^wice" 
different detachments arrived from Nicaragua, 



which, though neither exceeded thirty men, 
he considered as a reinforcement of gr6at 
consequence to his feeble band, especially as 
the one was under the command of Sebastian 
Benalca:;ar, and the other of Hernando Soto, i^»- 
officers not inferior in merit and reputation 
to any who had served in America. From 
Tumbez he proceeded to the river Piura, and May ic. 
in an advantageous station near the mouth ~ 
of it, he established the first Spanish colony 
in Peru ; to which he gave the name of St. 
Michael. 

* P. Sanchoap. Ramus, iii. p. 371. F. Herrera,i.dec. 4. 
lU^.vii* c. 18. lib. ix. c.i. ZaraCe> lib.ii. c.S,S. Xere2, 
p. 182, ace. 
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A» Pizarro continued to iidvance Umntdn 
the centre of the Peruvian empire^ he gradu- 
15M, ally received more iull information concerning 
its extent and policy, m well as the situation 
of its afiairs at that juncture. Without some 
knowledge of these, he could not have con- 
ducted his operations with propriety; and 
without a suitable attentioti to them, it is im- 
possible to account for the progress which the 
Spaniards had already made, or to unfdid the 
causes of their subsequent success. 

9ut«of At the time when the Spaniards invaded 
tj^r* Peru, the dominions of it. sovereigns extended 
^^^^' in length, from north to south, above fifteen 
' hundred miles along the Pacific ocean. Its 
breadth^ from east to west, was much less con- 
siderable) being uniibrmly bounded by the 
vast ridge of the Andes, stretching from its 
one extremity to tho other. Peru, like the 
rest ot* the New World, was originally pos- 
sessed by small ind^endent tribes, differing 
fron;i each other in manners, and in their 
forms of rude policy. All, however, were 
so little civilised, that, if the traditions am- 
cerning tlieir mode of life, preserved among 
their descendants, deserve credit, they must 
be clansed among the most unimproved sa- 
vages of America. Strangers to every species 
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% 

of cultivation or regular industry, without book 
any fixed residence, and unacquainted with , ^^ , 
those sentiments and obligations which form 1^32. 
the first bonds of social union, they are said 
to have roamed about naked in the forests^ 
with which the country was then covered, 
more like wild beasts than like men. After 
they had struggled for several ages with the 
hardships and calamities which are inevitable 
in such a state, and when no circumstance 
seemed to indicate the appoxiach of any im- 
common eflbrt towards improvement, we are 
told that there appeared, on the banks of the 
lake Titiaca, a man and woman of majestic 
foi*m, clothed in decent garments. They de- 
clared themselves to be children of the Sun, 
sent by their beneficent parent, who beheld 
with pity the miseries o( the human race, to 
instruct and to reclaim them. At their per- 
suasion, enforced by reverence for the divimty 
in whose name they were supposed to iq>eak, 
several of the dispersed savages united toge- 
ther, and receiving their commands as hea- 
venly injunctions, followed them to Cuzco, 
where they settled and began to lay the foun- 
dations of a city. 

Makco Cafac and Mama OcoUoi for such 
were the names of those extraordinary person- 
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BOOK ages, having thus collected some wandering 
.. ^^; . tribes, formed that social union, which, by 
1532. multiplying the desires, and uniting the ef- 
forts of the human species, excites industry, 
and leads to improvement. Manco Capac 
instructed the men in agriculture, and other 
useful arts. Mama Ocollo taught the women 
to spin and to weave. By the labour of the 
one sex, subsistence became less precarious ; 
by that of the other, life was rendered more 
comfortable. After securing the objects of 
first necessity in an infant state, by providing 
food, raiment, and habitations, for the rude 
people of whom he took charge, Manco Oqpac 
turned his attention towards introducing such 
laws and policy as might perpetuate their hap« 
piness. By his institutions, which shall be 
more particularly explained hereafter, the 
various relations in private life were estab- 
lished, and the duties resulting from them 
prescribed with such propriety, as gradually 
formed a barbarous people to decency of man- 
ners. In public administration, the functions 
of persons in authority were so precisely de* 
fined, and the subordination of those under 
their jurisdiction maintained with such a steady 
hand, that the society in which he presided, 
soon assumed the aspect of a r^ular and well* 
{governed state. 
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Thus, according to the Indian tradition, was book 
founded the empire of the Incas or Lords of ^'• 
Peru. At first its extent was small. The ter- i53«. 
ritory of Manco Capac did not reach above 
eight leaguer from Cuzco. But within its nar- 
row precincts he exercised absolute and un- 
controlled authority. His successors, as their 
dominions extended, arrogated a similar juris- 
diction over the new subjects which they ac- 
quired ; the despotism of Asia was not more 
complete. The Incas were not only obeyed as 
monarchs, but revered as divinities. Their 
blood was held to be sacred, and, by prohibit- 
ing intermarriages with the people, was never 
contaminated by mixing with that of any other 
Trace. The family, thus separated from the rest 
of the nation, was distinguished by peculiarities 
in dress and ornaments, which it was unlawful 
for others to assume. The monarch himself 
appeared with ensigns of royalty reserved for 
him alone; and received from his subjects 
marks of obsequious homage and respect, 
which approached almost to adoration. 

But, among the Peruvians, this unbounded 
power of their monarchs seems to have been 
uniformly accompanied with attention to the 
good of their subjects. It was not the rage of 
conquestf if we may believe the accounts of 

rox# ///• X 
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As Pizarro continued to advance towards 
the centre of the Peruvian empire^ he gradu« 
15.W. ally received more iull information concerning 
its extent and policy, as well as the situation 
of its affairs at that juncture. Without some 
knowledge of these, he could not have con- 
ducted his operations with propriety; and 
without a suitable attentioil to them, it is im- 
possible to account for the progress which the 
Spaniards had already made, or to unfold the 
causes of their subsequent success. 

State of At the time when the Spaniards invaded 
vian em- Pcru, the dominions of its sovereigns extended 
^^^^' in length, from north to south, above fifteen 
^ hundred miles along the Pacific ocean. Its 
breadth> from east to west, was .much less coa- 
siderable; being uniformly bounded by the 
vast ridge of the Andes, stretching from its 
one extremity to the other. Peru, like the 
rest of* the New World, was originally pos- 
sessed by small independent tribes, differing 
from each other in manners, and in their 
forms of rude policy. All, however, were 
so little civilised, that, if the traditions con- 
cerning their mode of life, preserved among 
their descelidants, deserve credit, they must 
be classed among the most imimproved sa- 
vages of America. Strangers to every species 
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^on named Atahualpa, whom, on his death at b o o Im 
Quito, which seems to have hiqppened about ^' '] 
X^e year one thousand five hundred and twentj^- 1 59t. 
xiin^ he appointed his successor in that king* 
clom, leaving the rest of his dominions to 
Huascar, his eldest son, by another of the royal 
^ace. Greatly as the Peruvian^ revered die 
memory of a monarch who had reigned witE 
jgreater reputation and splendour than any of 
hig predecessors, the desMiination of Huana Ca- 
pac concerning the succession appeaired so re- 
l^ugnant to a maxim coeval with the empire, 
and founded on authority deemed sacred, that 
it was no sooner known at Ciksco than it ex- 
cited geiieral disgust Encotu*aged by thoi^ 
^ntimeiits of his subjects, Huascar required 
his brother to renounce the government of 
Quito, and to acknowledge him as his lawful 
superior. But it had been the first care of Ata^ 
huil^a to gain a large body of troops which had 
accompanied his father to Quito. These were 
the flower of the Peruvian warriors, to whose 
vdoar Huana Capac had been indebted for all 
his victories. Eelying on their support, Ata- 
haa^s first eluded his brother's demand, and 
then marched against him in hostile array. 

Thus the ambition of two young men, the 
title of the one founded on ancient usage, and 
that of the other asserted by the veteran troops, 

K 2 
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BOOK involved Peru in civil war, a calamity to whichi 
. ^^' . under a succession of virtuous princes, it had 
15J9. hitherto been a stranger. In such a contest 
the issue was obvious. The force of arms tri- 
umphed over the authority of laws. Atahu* 
alpa remained victorious, and made a cruel 
use of his victory. Conscious of the defect im 
his own title to the crown, he attempted to 
exterminate the royal race, by putting to death 
all the children o£ the Sun descended from 

■ 

Manco Capac, whom he could seize either by 
force or stratagem. From a political motive, 
the life of his unfortunate rival Huascar, who 
had been taken prisoner in a battle which de- 
cided the fate of the empire, was prolonged for 
some time, that' by issuing orders in his name 
the usurper might more easily establish his own 
authority. ^ 

Favour- When Pizarro landed in the bay of St Mat- 

able to the 

progreuof thew, this civil war raged between the two 
»«rro. brothers in its greatest fury. Had he made any 
hostile attempt in his former visit to Peru in the 
year one thousand five hundred and twenty- 
seven, he must then have encountered the force 
of a powerful state, united under a monarch, 
possessed of capacity as well as couragei and 



^ Zaratc, lib. i. c. 15. Vega, 1. lib. ix. c. 12. sad 
^0. Hcrrcra, dec. 5. lib. i. c. 2. lib* iii. c. 17. 
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unembarrassed with any care that could divert book 
him from opposing his progress. But at this , ^^' _, 
time, the two competitors, though they received 1^552. 
early accounts of the arrival and violent pro- 
ceedings of the Spaniards, were so intent upon 
the operations of a war, which they deemed 
more interesting, that they paid no attention 
to the motions of an enemy, too inconsiderable 
in number to excite any great alarm, and to 
whom, it would be easy, as they imagined, to 
give a check when more at leisure. 

By this fortunate coincidence of eveifts, HeavaiU 
whereof Pizarro could have no foresight, and of jt and Id. 
which, from his defective mode of intercourse ^^^^' 
with the people of the country, he remained 
long ignorant, he was permitted to carry on his 
operations unmolested, and advanced to the 
centre of a great empire before one eflPort of its 
power was exerted to stop his career. During 
their progress, the Spaniards had acquired some 
imperfect knowledge of this struggle between 
the two contending factions. The first complete 
information with respect to it, they received 
from messengers whom Huascar sent to Pizarro, 
in order to solicit his aid against Atahualpa, 
whom he represented as a rebel and an usurper."* 
Pizarro perceived at once the importance of 

^ Zarate, lib.ii. C.3. 
K 3 
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BOOK this intelligence, and foresaw so clearly all thtf 
. * . advantages which might be derived from this 
1532. divided state of the kingdom, which he had in- 
vaded, that without waiting for the reinforce- 
ment which he expected from Panama, he 
determined to push forward, while intestine 
discord put it out of the power of the Peru* 
vians to attack him with their whole forces and 
while, by taking part, as circumstances should 
incline him, with one of the competitors^ he 
might be enabled with greater ease to crush 
both. Enterprising as the Spaniards of that 
age were in all their operations against Ameri- 
cans, and distinguished as Pizarro was among 
his countrymen for daring courage, we can 
hardly suppose, that, after having proceeded 
hitherto slowly, and with much caution, he 
woidd have changed at once his system of 
operation, and have ventured upon a measure 
so hazardous, without some new motive or 
prospect to justify it. 



his forces* 



State of^ As he was obliged to divide his troops, in 
order to leave a garrison iu St Michael, su£> 
fictent to defend a station of equal importance 
as a place of retreat in case of any disaster, and 
as a port for receiving any supplies which 
should come from Panama, he began his march 
with a very slender and ill-accoutred train of 
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followers. They consisted of ^ixty-two horse^ book 
men*, and a hundred and two foot-soldiers, of , ^^' , 
whom twenty were armed with cross-bo^vs, and 1 532. 
three with muskets. He directed his course 
towards Caxamalca, a small town at the dis* 
tance of twelve days' march from St. Michael, 
where Atahualpa was encamped with a cour 
siderable body of troops. Before he had pro- 
ceeded far, an officer dispatched by the Inca 
met him with a valuable present from that 
prince, accompanied with a proffer of his alli- 
ance, and assurances of a friendly reception at 
Caxamalca. Pizarro, according to the usual 
artifice of his countrymen in America, pre- 
tended to come as the ambassador of a very 
powerful monarch, and declared that he was 
now advancing with an intention to offer 
Atahualpa his aid against those enemies who 
disputed his title to the tlirone. ^ 

As the object of the Spaniards in entering Weas of 
their country was altogether incomprehensible vians con- 
to the Peruvians, they had formed various con- the?r de- 
jectures concerning it, without being able to •^'^•' 
decide whether they should consider their new 
guests as beings of a superior nature, who had 
visited them from some beneficent motive, or 

« See NOTE XIII. 

' Hcrrerai dec. 5. lib. i. cS. Xerez, p.I89. 
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B o o K as formidable avengers of their crimes and 
. ;_. enemies to their repose and liberty. The con- 
1552. tinual professions of the Spaniards, that they 
came to enlighten them with the knowledge 
of truth, and lead them in the way of happi* 
ness, favoured the former opinion; the out- 
rages which they committed, their rapacious, 
ness and cruelty, were awful confirmations of 
the latter. While in this state of uncertainly, 
Pizarro's declaration of his pacific intentions 
so far removed all the Inca^s fears, that he 
determined to give him a friendly reception. 
In consequence of this resolution, the Spa* 
niards were allowed to march in tranquiUity 
across the sandy desert between St. Michad 
and Motupd, where the most feeble efibrt of 
an enemy, added to the unavoidable distresses 
which they suffered in passing through that 
conifortless region, must have proved fatal to 
them. * From Motup^ they advanced towards 
the mountains which encompassed the low 
country of Peru, and passed through a defile 
so narrow and inaccessible, . that a few men 
might have defended it against a numerous 
army. But here likewise, from the same inccm* 
siderate credulity of the Inca, the Spaniards 
met with no opposition, and took quiet pos- 
session of a fort erected for the security of that 

» See NOTE XIV. 
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important station. As they now approached BOOK 
.near to Caxamalca, Atahualpa renewed his , ^ . 
professions of friendship; and as an evidence i^^*- 
of their sincerityi sent them presents of greater 
value than the former. 

On entering Caxamalca^ Pizarro took pos- Arrive at 
session of a large court, on one side of which maica. 
was a house which the Spanish historians caU a 
palace of the Inca, and on the other a temple 
of the Sun, the whole surrounded with a 
*strong rampart or wall of earth. When he 
had posted his troops in this advantageous 
station, he dispatched his brother Ferdinand 
and Hernando Soto to the camp of Atahualpa, 
which was about a league distant from the 
town. He instructed them to confirm the 
declaration which he had formerly made of 
his pacific disposition, and to desire an inter* 
view with the Inca, that he might explain 
more fuUy the intention of the Spaniards in 
visiting his country. They were treated with 
all the respectful hospitality usual among the 
Peruvians in the reception of their most cor- 
dial friends, and Atahualpa promised to visit 
the Spanish commander next day in his quar- 
ters. The decent deportment of the Peruvian 
monarch, the order of his court, and the re- 
verence with which his subjects approached his 
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BOOK person and obeyed his commands, astonisked 
, ^ , those Spaniards, who had never met in America 
1532. with any thing more dignified than the petty 
cazique of a barbarous tribe. But their eyes 
were still powerfiilly attracted by the vast pro- 
fusion of wealth which they observed in the 
Inca's camp. The rich ornaments worn by 
him and his attendants, the vessels of gold and 
silver in. which the repast offered to them was 
served up, the multitude of utensils of eveiy 
kind formed of those precious metals, <^ned 
prospects far exceeding any idea of opulence 
that an European of the sixteenth century 
could form. 

Perfidious On their return to Caxamalca, while their 
IW.**' minds were yet warm with admiration and da. 
sire of the wealth which they had beheld, they 
gave such a description of it to their country- 
men, as confirmed Pizarro in a resolution which 
he had already taken. From his own obser- 
vation of American manners during his long 
service in the New World, as well as from the 
advantages which Cortes had derived from 
seizing Montezuma, he knew of what con- 
sequence it was to have the Inca in his powec 
For this purpose, he formed a plan as daring 
as it was perfidious. Notwithstandii^ the 
character that he had assumed of an ambas* 
sador from a powerful monarch, who courted 
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lan alliance with the Inoa, and in violation of B o K 
the Ideated oflSsrs which he had made to him 
of his own friendship and assistance, he deter- isn. 
mined to avail himself of the unsuspicious sim- 
plicity with which Atahuajpa relied Qn his pro- 
fessions, and to seize the person of the Inca 
during the interview to which he had invited 
him. He prepared for the execution of his 
scheme with the same deliberate arrangement, 
and with as litde compunction, as if it had 
reflected no disgrace on himself or his country. 
He divided his cavalry into three smaU squad- 
rons, under the command of his brother Fer- 
dinand, Soto, and Benalcazar; his infantry 
were formed in one body, except twenty of 
most tried courage, whom he kept near his own 
person to support him in the dangerous service 
which he reserved for himself; the artillery, 
consisting of two field-pieces*, and the cross- 
bowmen, were placed opposite to the avenue 
by which Atahualpa was to approach. All were 
commanded to keep within the square, and not 
to move until the signal for action was given. 

Early in the morning the Peruvian camp Nov. 1^. 
was all in motion. But as Atahualpa wte S^inta!^ 
solicitous to appear with the greatest splendour 
end magnificence in his first interview with 

^ Xerez, p« li94. 
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BOOK die Strangers, the preparations for this were 
, ^^_' , so tedious, that tlie day was far advanced 
1539. before he began his march. Even then, lest 
the order of the procession should be deranged^ 
he moved so slowly, that the Spaniards became 
impatient, and apprehensive that some suspi- 
cion of their intention might be the cause of 
this delay. In order to remove this, Pizano 
dispatched one of his officers with fresh as- 
surances of h is friendly disposition. At length 
the Inca approached. First of all appeared 
four hundred men, in an uniform dre88> as 
harbingers to clear the way before him. He 
himself, sitting on a throne or couch adorned 
with plumes of various colours, and almost 
covered with plates of gold and silver enriched 
with precious stones, was carried on the 
shoulders of his principal attendants. Behind 
him came some chief officers of his courtt 
carried in the same manner. Several bands of 
singers and dan cers accompanied this cavalcade; 
and the whole plain was covered with troops^ 
amounting to more than thirty thousand men. 

Strange As the Inca drew near the Spanish quarters^ 

otfiXt Father Vincent Val verde, chaplain to the expe- 

Vdverdc ^tion, advanced with a crucifix in one handt 

and a breviary in the other, and in a loqg 

discourse explained to him the doctrine of the 

creation, the fall of Adam, the incamationy the 

1.1 
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fiu&rings and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the BOOK 
;»ppointment of St. Peter as God*s vicegerent . ^: . 



on earth, the transmission of his apostolic power i*'^* 
by succession to the Popes, the donation made 
to the King of Castile by Pope Alexander of 
all the regions of the New World. In conse- 
quence of all this, he required Atahualpa to 
embrace the Chrikian faith, to acknowledge 
the supreme jurisdiction of the Pope, and to 
iiubmit to the King of Castile as his lawful so- 
vereign ; promising, if he complied instantly 
with this requisition, that the Castilian mo- 
narch would protect his dominions, and per- 
mit him to continue in the exercise of his • 
royal authority ; but if he should impiously 
refuse to obey this summons, he denounced 
war against him in his master's name, and 
threatened him with the most dreadful effects 
of his vengeance. 

This strange harangue, unfolding deep mys- R«piy of 
teries, and alluding to unknown facts, of which 
no power of eloquence could have conveyed at 
once a distinct idea to an American, was so 
lamely translated by an unskilful interpreter, 
little acquainted with the idipm of the Spanish 
tongue, and incapable of expressing himself 
with propriety in the language of the Ipca, 
that its general tenour was altoget}ier indom-f 
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BOOK prehensible to Atahualpa. Some parts in it, 
^* of more obvious meaning, filled him with asto^ 
J 539. nishment and indignation. His reply, how- 
ever, was temperate. He began with ob- 
serving, that he was lord of the dominions 
over which he reigned by hereditary succes- 
sion ; and added, that he could not conceive 
how a foreign priest should pretend to dispose 
of territories which did not belong to him } 
that if such a preposterous grant had been 
made, he, who was the rightful possessor, re- 
fused to confirm it ; that he had no inclination 
to renounce the religious institutions estab- 

* lished by his ancestors ; nor would he forsake 

the service of the Sun, the immortal divinity 
whom he and his people revered, in order to 
worship the God of the Spaniards, who was 
subject to death ; that with respect to other 
matters contained in his discourse, as he had 
never heard of them before, and did not now 
understand their meaning, he desired to know 
where the priest had learned things so extra* 
ordinary. " In this book,** answered Valverde, 
reaching out to him his breviary. The Inca 
opened it eagerly, and turning over the leares^ 
lifted it to his ear : " This," says he, «• is 
silent; it tells me nothing;" ^d threw it 
with disdain to the ground. The enraged 
monk, running towards his countrymen, cried 

10 
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out, " To arms, Christians, to arms ; the word book 

VI 

of God is insulted ; avenge this profanation on ^ 
those impious dogs." ^ ^^^* 

PizARRO, who, during this long conference, Pizarro 
had with difficulty restrained his soldiers, eager Pemviani, 
to seize the rich spoils of which they had now 
so near a view, immediately gave the signal of 
assault. At once the martial music struck up, 
the cannon and muskets began to fire, the 
horse sallied out fiercely to the charge, the 
infantry rushed on sword in hand. The Pe-» 
ruvians, astonished at the suddenness of an 
attack which they did not expect, and dis- 
mayed with the destructive effect of the fire- 
arms, and the irresistible impression of the 
cavalry, fled with universal consternation on 
every side, without attempting either to annoy 
the enemy, or to defend themselves. Pizarro, 
at the head of his chosen band, advanced 
directly towards the Incaj and though his 
nobles crowded , around him with officious 
2eal, and fell in numbers at his feet, while 
they vied one with another in sacrificing their 
own lives, that they might cover the sacred 
person of their sovereign, the Spaniards soon 
penetrated to the royal seat ; and Pizarro, and seizes 
seizing the Inca by the arm, dragged him to 

See NOTE XV, 
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BOOK the ground, and carried him as a prisoner to 
, ^^' . his quarters. The fate of the monarch in- 
1559. creased the precipitate flight of his followers. 
The Spaniards pursued them towards every 
quarter, and with deliberate and unrelenting 
barbarity continued to slaughter wretched fu* 
gitives, who never once offered to resist 
The carnage did not cease until the close of day. 
Above four thousand Peruvians were killed. 
Not a single Spaniard fell, nor was one 
wounded but Pizarro himself, whose hand was 
slightly hiut by one of his own soldiers, while 
struggling eagerly to lay hold on the Inca."^ 

The plunder of the field was rich beyond 
any idea which the Spaniards had yet formed 
concerning the wealth of Peru, and they were 
so transported with the value of the acquis!- 
tion, as well as the greatness of their success, 
that they passed the night in the extravagant 
exultation natural to indigent adventurers on 
such an extraordinary change of fortune. 

Dejection At first the captive monarch could hardly 

luca.^ believe a calamity which he so little expected 

to be real. But he soon felt ajl the misery of bis 

fate, and the dejection into which he sunk was 

in proportion to the height of grandeur from 

^ See NOTE XVI. 
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which he had fallen.^ Pi2^ro, afraid of losing B o 9 i^ 
all the advantages which he hoped to, derive . ^^' . 
from the possession of such a prisoner, la- ^^^^* 
boured to console him with professions of 
kindness and respect, that corresponded ill 
with his actions. By residing among the, Spa- 
niards, the Inca quickly discovered their, rul- 
ing passion, which, indeed thay were no wise 
solicitous to conceal, and by applying to that, 
made an attempt to recover his liberty. He His offer 
offered as a ransom what astonished the Spa^- ^om.'^" 
niards, even after all they now knew ^concernr 
ing the opulence of his kingdom. The apart- # 

ment in which he was confined was twenty- 
two feet in length and sixteen in breadth ; he 
undertook to fill it with vessels of gold as 
high as he could reach. Pizarro closed eagerly 
with this tempting proposal, and a line was 
drawn upon the walls of the chamber, to 
mark the stipulated height to which the trea- 
sure was to rise. 

Atahualpa, transported with having ob- 
tained some prospect of liberty, took measures 
instantly for fulfilling his part of the agree- 
ment, by sending messengers to Cuzco, Quito, 
and other places, where gold had been amass- 
ed in largest quantities, either for adorning 
the temples of the gods, or the houses of* the 
Inca, to bring what was necessary for coraplet- 

VOL, III. L 
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BOOK tng his ransom directly to Caxamalca. Though 
, ^^1 ^ ^ Atahualpa vras now in the custody of his ene- 
1^** mies, yet so much were the Peruvians accus- 
tomed to respect every mandate issued by their 
sovereign^ that his orders were executed with 
the greatest alacrity* Soothed with hopes of 
recovering his liberty by this means, the sub* 
jccts of the Inca were afraid of endangering 
his life by forming any other scheme for his 
relief ; and though the force of the empire 
was still entire, no preparations were made^ 
and no army assembled to avenge their own 
wrongs or those of their monarch. ^ The Spa- 
niards remained in Caxamalca tranquil and 
The Sptu unmolested. Small detachments of their num- 
&tf' ber marched into remote provinces of the 
provinces, empire, and, instead of meeting with any op- 
position, were every where received with 
marks of the most submissive respect' 

Ainin^ro INCONSIDERABLE US thosc partics Were, and 
with a'rc- dcsirous as Pizarro might be to obtain some 
IncnL ^ knowledge of the interior state of the country, 
he could not have ventured upon any diminu- 
December, tion of his main body, if he had not about this 
time received an account of Almagro's having 
landed at St. Michael with such a reinforce- 
ment as would almost double the number of 

«« Xcrez, 205. « See NOTE XVIL 
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liis followers/ The amral of t^ lotiff-ex- BOOK 
pected succour was not man agreMbl)^ toiStkt ^ -^- ^ 
Spaniards than akrming to tilt Ihea. He saw ^ ^^^ 
the power of his enemies increase} and a» he 
knew neither the source whence they derived 
their supplies, nor the means by which they 
were conveyed to Peru, he could not foresee 
to what a height the inundation that poured 
in upon his dominions miffht rise. IVhile dis» „ ^^'* 

* ^ Huascar 

quieted with such apprehensions, he lesMied put to 
that some Spaniards^ m their way ta Cuzeo, 
had visited his brother Huascar in the plaice 
where he kept him confined, and that the cap- . 
tfve prince had represented to them the justice 
of his own cause, and as an inducement to 
espouse it, had promised them a quantity of 
treasure greatly beyond that which Atahualpa 
had engaged to pay for his ransom. If the 
Spaniards should l^n to this proposal^ Ata- 
hualpa perceived his own destruction to be in- 
evitable ; and suspecting that their insatiable 
thirst for gold would tempt them to lend a fiu 
yourable ear to it, he determined to sacrifice 
his brother's life, that he might save his own ; 
and his orders for thtsqpiiispose were^secuted^ 
like all his other commttiMlH^^Wflh sctupulous 
punctuaUty.* 

^ Xerezy 2(H« Herrera, d«c. 8. lib. iii. c« U ^' 
6 ZaratCy lib.ii. c. 6- Gomara Hist« c» US.* Herrera^ 
dee. 5. lib. iii. c. 2. 

L 2 
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BOOK Meanwhile^ Indians daily aifrived at Caxa- 
. ^^' . maica -from different parts of the kingdom^ 
1 599. loaded with treasure. A great part of the rti- 
The Span- pulated quantity was now amassed, and Ata^ 
^*!^^^ hualpa assured the Spaniards that the only thing 
of the which prevented the whole from being bnnudit 
'^"- in. was the remoteness of the provinces where 
it was deposited. But such vast piles of gdd 
presented continually to the view of needy 
soldiers, had so inflamed their avarice, that it 
was impossible any longer to restrain their im- 
patience to obtain possession of this rich booty. 
Orders were given for melting down the wholes 
except some pieces of curious fabric, reserved 
as a present for the Emperor. After setting 
apart the fifth due to the crown, and a hundred 
thousand pesos as a donative to the soldiers 
which arrived with Almagro, there remained 
one million five hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand five hundred pesos to Pizarro and 
July 25. his followers. The festival of St. Jamegy the 
patron saint of Spain, was the day chosen 
for the partition of this enormous sum, and 
the manner of conducting it strongly mAifa 
the strange alliance of fanaticism with ava- 
rice, which I have more than once had oc- 
casion to point out as a striking feature in 
the character of the conquerors of the New 
World. Though assembled to divide the spoils 
of an irmocent people, procured by 

13 
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extortion, and cruelty, the transaction began BOOK! 
with a solemn invocation of the name of . ^^1 . 
God^ as if they could halve expected the i^'^- 
guidance of Heaven in distributing those 
wages of iniquity. In this division above eight ^ 
thousand pesos, at> that time not inferior in 
effective value to as many pounds sterling in 
the present century, fell to the share of each 
horseman, and half that sum to each foot sol- 
dier. Pizarro himself and his officers, re- 
ceived dividends in proportion to the dignity 
of their rank. 

There is no example in history of such iji? effect 
a sudden acquisition of wealth by military ser- 
vice, nor was ever a sum so great divided 
among so small a number of soldiers. Many 
of them having received a recompense for 
their services far beyond their most sanguine 
hopes, were so impatient to retire from fa- 
tigue aiid danger, in order to spend the re- 
mainder of their days in their native country 
in ease and opulence, that they demanded 
their discharge with clamorous importunity. 
Pizarro, sensible that from such men he could 
expect neither enterprise in action nor forti- 
tude in suffering, and persuaded that where* 
ever they went the display of their riches 

^ Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iii. c, 3. 
L 3 
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BOOK would allure adventurers, less opulent, but 
, y^ , more hardy, to his standard, granted their 
1597. suit without reluctance, and permitted above 
sixty of them to accompany his brother Fer- ' 
dinand, whom he sent to Spain with an ac- 
count of his success, and the present destined 
/or the Emperor.^ 

The inca . The Spaniards having cBvided among them 
huuiwr^ the treasure amassed for the Inca's ransom, he 
in vain, ingigted with them to fulfil their promise of 
setting him at liberty. But nothing was fiov 
ther from Fizarro's thoughts* During his 
long service in the New World, he had imbibed 
those ideas and maxims of his feUow-soldien, 
which led them to consider its inhabitants as 
an inferior race, neither worthy of the nam^ 
nor entitled to the rights, of men. In his com- 
pact with Atahualpa, he had no other object 
than to amuse his captive with such aproqpect 
of recovering his liberty, as might induce him 
to lend all the aid of his authority towards 
collecting the wealth of his kingdom. Hsring 
now accomplished this, he no longer regarded 
his plighted faith ; and at the very time irfm 
the credulous Prince hoped to be replaced on 
his throne, he had secretly resolved to bereave 
him of life. Many circumstances seem to have 
concurred in prompting him to this actiop, 

^ Herrersi iioc. 5. lib. iii. c 4. Vega, p. 3. lib. L c St. 
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the most criminal and atrocious that stains the b o o K^ 
Spanish name, amidst all the deeds of violence ^ ^^ 
committed in carrying on the conquests of the isss^ 
New World. 

Though Pizarro had seized the Inca, in He and 
imitation of Cortes's conduct towards the mardi mit^ 
Mexican monarch, he did not possess talents Sull^^*** 
for carrying on the same artful plan of policy. 
Destitute of the temper and address requisite 
for gaining the confidence of his prisoner, he 
never reaped all the advantages which might 
have been derived from being master <^ his 
person and authority. Atahualpa was, indeed,, 
a prince of greater abilities and discernment 
than Montezuma, and seems to have pene» 
trated more thoroughly into the character and 
intentions of tlie Spaniards. Mutual sfu^- 
cion and distrust accordingly took place be- 
tween th^m. The strict attention with which 
it was necessary to guard a captive of euch 
importance, greatly increased the fati^gue of 
military duty. The utility of keqpii^ him 
appeared inconsiderable } andPizacrofidthiBai 
as an incumbrance, from which he widied to 
be delivered. "^ 



Almaoro and his foUowera had made a de- ^w^ 

and nil 

mand of an equal share in the Inca's ransom : loHowm 

* denuund 

* Hcrrcrs, dec. 5. Ub. iii. c 4. ^* ^f«- 

L 4 
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book: and though Fizarro had bestowed upon the 
^' private men the large gratuity which I have 



1553. mentioned, and endeavoured to soothe 

leader by presents of great value, they still 
continued dissatisfied. They were apprehen- 
sive, that as long as Atahualpa remained a 
prisoner, Pizarro's soldiers would apply what- 
ever treasure should be acquired, to make up 
what was wanting of the quantity stipulaGsd 
for his ranson, and under that pretext exclude 
them from any part of it. They insisted 
eagerly on putting the Inca to death, that all 
the adventurers in Peru might thereafter be 
on an equal footing. ' 

Motives PizARRO himsclf began to be alarmed with 
duced Pi' accouuts of forces assembling in the remote 
^^nitnt provinces of the empire, and suspected Ata^ 
hualpa of having issued orders for that pur- 
pose. These fears and suspicions were art^ 
fully increased by PhilippUlo, one of the 
Indians, whom Pizarro had carried off from 
Tumbez in the year one thousand five hundred 
and twenty-seven, and whom he emplcr^ed as 
an interpreter. The function which he per- 
formed admitting this man to familiar in- 
tercourse with the captive monarch, he pre- 
sumed, notwithstanding the meanness of his 

' Zarate, lib. ii, c. 7. Vega, p. 2. lib. i. c. 7. Hcrrera, 
dec. 5. lib. iii. c. 4. 
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birth, to raise his affections to a . Co3ra, or BOOK 
descendant of the Sun, one of Atahualpa'is ^' 
wives ; and seeing no prospect of. gratifying 1595. 
that passion during the life of the monarch, he 
endeavoured to fill the ears of the Spaniards 
with such accounts of the Inca's secret designs 
and preparations, as might awaken their jea- 
lousy, and incite them to cut him off. 

While Almagro and his followers openly 
demanded the life of the Inca, and Phihppillo 
laboured to ruin him by private machinations, 
that unhappy prince inadvertently contributed 
to hasten his own fate. During his confine- 
ment he had attached himself with peculiar 
affection to Ferdinand Pizarro and Hernando 
Soto J who, as they were persons of birth and 
education superior to the rough adventurers 
with whom they served, were accustomed to 
behave with more decency and attention to 
the captive .monarch. Soothed with this re- 
spect from persons of such high rank, he de- 
lighted in their society. But in the presence 
of the governor he was always uneasy and 
overawed. This dread soon came to be mingled 
with contempt. Among all the European arts, 
what he admired most was that of reading and 
writing ; and he long deliberated with himself i 
whether he should regard it as a natural or 
acquired talent. In order to determine this. 
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BOOK he desired one of the soldiers^ who guarded 
^ ^' ^ him, to write the name of Grod on the nail of 
' 1555. his thumb. This he showed successively to 
several Spaniards, asking its meaning ; and to 
his amazement, they ail, without hesitation, 
returned the same answer. At length Pizairo 
entered ; and, on presenting it to him, he 
blushed, and with some confusion was obliged 
to acknowledge his ignorance. From that 
moment Atahualpa considered him as a mean 
person, less instructed than his own soldiers ; 
and he had not address enough to conceal the 
sentiments with which this discoveiy inspired 
him. To be the object of a barbarian's scorn, 
not only mortified the pride of Pizarro^ but ex- 
cited such resentment in his breast, as added 
force to all the other considerations which 
prompted him to put the Inca to death.* 

iiis trial. But in order to give some colour of justice 
to this violent action, and that he bimadf 
might be exempted from standing singly re- 
sponsible for the commission of it, Pizarro le- 
sdived to try the Inca with all the formalities 
observed in the criminal courts of Spain. K- 
zarro himself, and Almagro, with two auMa ^fiirtiit, 
were appointed judges^ with full power to ao- 
quit or to condemn ; an attomey-genenl was 

^ Herrcra, dec. 5. lib. iii. c. i. Vega, p. 11. lib. i. c. M» 
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named to carry on the prosecution in the book 
king's name ; counsellors were chosen to , J^^ , 
assist the prisoner in his defence ; and clerks i^^- 
were ordained to reqord the proceedings of 
court. Before this strange tribunal, a charge 
was exhibited still more amazing. It consisted 
of various articles ; that Atahualpa, though a 
bastard, had dispossessed the rightful owner of 
the throne, and usurped the regal power ; that 
he had put his brother and lawful sovereign to 
death ; that he was an idolater, and had not 
only permitted, but commanded the ofiering 
of human sacrifices ; that he had a great num- 
ber of concubines ; that since his imprison- 
ment he had wasted and embezzled the royal 
treasures, which now belonged of right to the « 

conquerors ; that he had incited his subjects 
to take arms against the Spaniards. On these 
heads of accusation, some of which are so ludi- 
crous, others so absurd, that the efirontery of 
Pizarro, in making them the foundation of a 
serious procedure, is not less surprising than 
his injustice, did this strange court go on to 
try the sovereign of a great empire, over whom 
it had no jurisdiction. With respect to each 
of the articles, witnesses were examined ; but 
as they delivered their evidence in their na- 
tive tongue, Philippillo had it in his power to 
give their words whatever turn best suited his 
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BOOK malevolent intentions. To judges predeter- 

, ^'_ , mined in their opinion, this evidence appeared 
1553. suflBcient. They pronounced Atahualpa guilty, 

demncd," and condemned him to be burnt alive. Friar 
Valverde prostituted the authority of his sa- 
cred function to confirm this sentence, and by 
his signature warranted it to be just. Asto* 
nished at his fate, Atahualpa endeavoured to 
avert it by tears, by promises, and by entrea- 
ties, that he might be sent to Spain, where a 
monarch would be the arbiter of his lot. But 
pity never touched the unfeeling heart of K- 
zarro. He ordered him to be led instantly to 
execution ; and, what added to the bitterness 
of his last moments, the same monk who had 
just ratified his doom, offered' to console, and 
attempted to convert him. The most power- 
ful argument Valverde employed to prevail 
with him to embrace the Christian faith, was 
a promise of mitigation in his punishment 
The dread of a cruel death extorted from the 
trembling victim a desire of receiving baptism. 
The ceremony was performed ; and Atahu- 

aiid exe- alpa, instead of being burnt, was strangled at 

^"^^^- the stake." 

^ Zarate, lib. ii. c. 7. Xer^z, p. 233. Vega, p. 11. 
lib. i. c. 36, 37. GomaraHist. c. 1.17... Herrerai dec* S, 
lib. ill. c. 4*. 
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Happily for the eredit of the Spanish na- book 
tion, even among the profligate adventurers ^\ , 
which it sent forth to conquer and desolate ^S55. 
the New World, there were persons who re- Spaniards 
tained some tincture of the Castilian genero- S^j^Jit. 
sity and honour. Though, before the trial of 
Atahualpa, Ferdinand Pizarro had set out for 
Spain, and Soto was sent on a separate com- 
mand at a distance from Caxamalca, this 
odious transaction was not carried on without 
censure and opposition. Several officers, and 
among those some of the greatest reputation 
and most respectable families in the service, 
not only remonstrated, but protested against 
this measure of their general, as disgraceful 
to their country, as repugnant to every maxim 
of equity, as a violation of public faith, and 
an usurpation of jurisdiction over an inde- 
pendent monarch, to which they had no title. 
But their laudable endeavours were vain. 
Numbers, and the opinion of such as held 
every thing to be lawful ;^hiqh they deemed 
advantageous, prevailed. History, however, 
records even the unsuccessful exertions of 
virtue with applause ; and the Spanish writers, 
in relating events where the valour of their 
nation is more conspicuous than its humanity, 
have not failed to preserve the names of those 
who made this laudable effort to save their 
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BOOK country from the infamy of having perpetrated 
^ ^' , such a crime.^ 

153J. 

Difsoiu- On the death of Atahualpa, FSiarro in- 
vmmenT Vested one of his sons with the ensigns of 
Tn Pctu^ royalty, hoping that a young' m«i without 
experience might prove a more passive in* 
strument in his hands than an amfaitioiis 
monarch, who had been accustomed to inde- 
pendent command. The people of Cuzco, 
and the adjacent country^ acknowIed|ged 
Manco Capac, a brother of Huascar» as Inca.' 
But neither possessed the authority which be* 
longed to a sovereign of Peru. The violent 
convulsions into which the empire had been 
thrown, first by the civil war between the two 
brothers, and then by the invasion of the Spa- 
niards, had not only deranged the order ct 
the Peruvian government, but almost dissolved 
its frame. When they beheld their monarch 
a captive in the power of strangers, and at last 
suffering an ignominious death, the people in 
several provinces, as if they had been set firee 
from every restraint of law and decency, broke 
out into the most licentious excesses.^ So 

^ Vegft, p. 11. lib. i. e. 37. Xeres, i. SS5. Herrers» 
dec, 5. lib. ilL c. 5. 

^ Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c 7. 
^ Herrera, dec. 5* lib. ii. c. 12. lib. iii. c5. 

»5 
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many descendants of the Sun, after being book 
treated with the utmost indignity, had been cut , ^^ , 
off by Atahualpa, that not only their infiu-> i^^^* 
ence in the state diminished with their number, 
but the accustomed reverence for that sacred 
race sensibly decreased. In consequence of 
this state of things, ambitious men in different 
parts of the empire aspired to independent 
authority, and usurped jurisdiction to which 
they had ^no title. The general who com- 
manded for Atahualpa in Quito, seized the 
brother and children of his master, put them 
to a cruel death, and disclaiming any connec* - 
tion with either Inca, endeavoured to establish 
a separate kingdom for himself. ' 

The Spaniards, with pleasure, beheld the pizarro 
spirit of discord difiusing itself, and the vigour to^cuwo. 
of government relaxing among the Peruvians. 
They considered those disorders as symptoms 
of a state hastening towards its dissolution. 
Pizarro no longer hesitated to advance towards 
Cuzco, and he had received such considerable 
reinforcements, that he could venture, with 
little danger, to penetrate so far into the in- 
terior part of the country. The account of 
the wealth acquired at Caxamalca operated as 
he had foreseen. No sooner did his brother 

'^'Zurate> lib. ii. c. 8. Vega, p. 11. lib.ii. c. 3,4. 
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BOOK Ferdinand) with the officers and soldiers to 
VL whom he had given their discharge after the 
isss. pitrtition of the Inca's ransom, arrive at Pa^ 
nama, and display their riches in the view of 
their astonished countrymen, than fame spread 
the account with such exaggeration through 
all the Spanish settlements on the South Sea, 
that the governors of Guatimala, Panama, 
and Nicaragua, could hardly restrain the 
people under their jurisdiction, from abandon- 
ing their possessions, and crowding to that in* 
exhaustible source of wealth which seemed to 
be opened in Peru. * In spite of every check 
and regulation, such numbers resorted thither, 
that Pizarro began his march at the head of 
five hundred men, after leanng a considerable 
garrison in St. Michael, under the command 
of Benalcazar. The Penivians had assembled 
some large bodies of troops to oppose his pro- 
gress. Several fierce encounters happened. 
But they terminated like all the actions in 
America; a few Spaniards were killed or 
wounded; the natives were put to flight 
with incredible slaughter. At length Pi- 
zarro forced his way to Cuzco, and took 
quiet possession of that cajiital. The riches 
found there, even after all that the natives 
had carried ofi* and concealed, either from a 

^ Gomara Hist. c. 125. Vcgu, p. 11. lib. ii. c I. 
llerrcra, dec. 5. lib. iii. c. 5. 
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superstitious veneration for the ornaments ^f B o o K 
their temples, or out of hatred to their rapa- , ^^ ^ 
cious conquerors, exceed in value what had ^sas. 
been received as Atahualpa's ransom. But as 
die Spaniards were now accustomed to the 
wealth of the country, and it came to be par- 
celled out among a great number of adven- 
turers, this dividend did not excite the same 
surprise, either from novelty, or the largeness 
of the sum that fell to the share of each indi- 
vidual. ^ 

During the march to Cuzco, that son of 
Atahualpa whom Pizarro treated as Inca, 
died; and as the Spaniards substituted no 
person in his place, the title of Manco Capae 
seems to have been universally recognised. ^ 

While his fellow-soldiers were thus em- Quito con. 
ployed, Benalcazar, governor of St. Michael, Benai. ^ 
an able and enterprising officer, was ashamed 
of remaining in active, and impatient to have 
his name distinguished among the discoverers 
and conquerors of the New World. The sea- 
sonable arrival of a fresh body of recruits from 
Panama and Nica]*agua, put it in his power to 
gratify this passion. Leaving a sufficient force 
to protect the infant settlement intrusted to 

' See NOTE XVIII. " Hf rrcra, dec. 5, lib. v. c. 2. 
rOL. III. M 
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BOOK his eare, he placed himself at the head of the 
^^' . rest and set out to attempt the reduction of 
1 5:^3, Quito, where, according to the report of the 
natives, Atahualpa had left the greatest psrt 
of his treasure. Notwithstanding the distance 
of that city from St. Michael, the difficulty of 
marching through a mountainous country €(k 
vered with woods, and the frequent and fierce 
attacks of the best troops in Peru, commanded 
by a skilful leader, the valour, good conductf 
and perseverance of Benalcazar surmounted 
every obstacle, and he entered Quito with his 
victorious troops. But they met with a cruel 
mortification there. The natives, now ac- 
quainted to their sorrow with the predominant 
passion of their invaders, and knowing how to 
disappoint it, had carried off all those trea* 
Kures, the prospect of which had prompted 
them, to undertake this arduous expedition, 
and had supported them under all the dangers 
and hardships wherewith they had to struggle 
in carrying it on."^ 

Aiviirado'i Ben ALCAZAE was not the Only Spanish leader 

riiuTn. who attacked the kingdom of Quito. The 

iame of its riches attracted a more poweifU 

enemy. Pedro de Alvarado, who had dis- 

"^ Zaratc, lib. ii. c. 9. Vcga, p. 1 1. lib. ii. c. 9. Her- 
rera, dec. 5. lib. iv. c. 1 1, 12. lib. v. c. 2, d. lib. vi. c. S. 
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tinguished himself* so eminently in the con- b o.o k 
quest of Mexico, having obtained the govern- , ^|: , 
ment of Guatimala as a recompense for his i^^^« 
valour* soon became disgusted with a life oi* 
uniform tranquillity, and longed to be again 
engaged in the bustle of military service. The 
glory and wealth acquired by the conquerors 
of Peru heightened this passion, and gave it a 
determined direction. Believing, or pretend- 
ing to believe, that the kingdom of Quito did 
not lie within the limits of the province allotted 
to Pizarro^ he resolved to invade it The 
high reputation of the commander allured 
volunteers from every quarter. He imbarked 
with five hundred men, of whom above two 
hundred were of such distinction as to serve « 
on horseback. He landed at Puerto Viejo, 
and without sufficient knowledge of the coun- 
try, or proper guides to conduct him, attempted 
to march directly to Quito, by following the 
course of the river Guayquil, and crossing the 
ridge of the Andes towards its head* But in 
this route, one of the most impracticable in all 
America, his troops endured such fatigue in 
forcing their way through forests and marshes 
on the low grounds, and suffered so much 
from excessive cold when they began to ascei>d 
the mountains, that before they reachfed the 
plain of Quito, a fiflh pai^t of the men and 
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BOOK half their horses died, and the rest were so 

VI 

._ ^'_ . much dispirited and worn out, as to be- almost 
1535. unfit for service.* There they met with a 
body not of Indians but of Spaniards, drawn 
in hostile array against them. Pizarro having 
received an account of Alvarado's armament, 
had detached Almagro with some troops to 
oppose this formidable invader of his jurisdic- 
tion ; and these were joined by Benalcazar 
and his victorious party. Alvarado, though 
surprised at the sight of enemies whom he did 
not expect, advanced boldly to the charge. 
But, by the interposition of some moderate 
men in each party, an amicable acccHnmoda- 
tion took place ; and the fatal periodf when 
» Spaniards suspended their conquests to hnbme 
tlieir hands in the blood of their countrymep, 
was postponed a few years. Alvarado engaged 
to return to his government, upon Ahnagro's 
paying him a hundred thousand pesos to de- 
fray the expense of his armament. Most of 
his followers remained in the country ; and an 
expedition, which tlireatened Pizarro and his 
colony with ruin, contributed to augment its 
strength. ^ 

» See NOTE XIX. 

» Zarate, lib. ii. c. 10—13. Vcga, p. 1 1. lib. iL c 1, 1 
9, Sec. Gomara Hist. c. 126, &c. Remesal HnL Gntti- 
mal. lib. iii. c. 6. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. vL c. 1, 8. 7, 8. 
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By this time Ferdinand Pizarro had landed book 
in Spain. The immense quantities of gold and , ^' , 
silver which he imported*, filled the kingdom ^S34. 
with no less astonishment than they had excited conferred 
in Panama and the adjacent provinces. Pi- ^a^j^ 
zarro was received by the Emperor with the ^®' 
attention due to the bearer of a present so rich, 
as to exceed any idea which the Spaniards had 
formed concerning the value of their acqui- 
sitions in America, even after they had been 
ten years masters of Mexico. In recompense 
of his brother's services, his authority was con- 
firmed with new powers and privileges, and 
the addition of seventy leagues, extending 
along the coast, to the southward of the terri- 
tory granted in his former patent. Almagro re- • 
ceived the honours which he had so long desired. 
The title of adelantado, or governor, was con- 
ferred upon him, with jurisdiction over two* 
hundred leagues of country, stretching beyond 
the southern limits of the province allotted to 
Pizarro. Ferdinand himself did not go unre- 
warded. He was admitted into the military order 
of St. Jago, a distinction always acceptable to a 
Spanish gentleman, and soon set out on his return 
to Peru, accompanied by many persons of higher 
rank than had yet served in that country. * 

' See NOTE XX. 

^ Zarate, lib. iii. c. 3. Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 19. Her- 
rera. dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 13. 
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BOOK Some account of his negotiations reached 
^^' , Peru before he arrived there himself. Alma- 
1554. gro no sooner learned that he had obtained the 
ofdissen- royal grant of an independent govemment, 
twecn Pi- ^^^ pretending that Cuzco, the imperial re* 
zarro and gidencc of the Incas, lay within its boundarieiL 

Alinngro. "^ ^ 

he attempted to render himself master of that 
important station. Juan and Gonzalea PiaaiTO 
prepared to oppose him. Each of the contends 
ing parties was supported by powerful adhe- 
rents, and the dispute was on the point of be- 
ing terminated by the sword, when Francis Pi- 
zarro arrived in the capital. The reconciliation 
between him and Almagro had never been 
cordial. The treachery of* Pizarro in engrosmig 
to himself all the honours and emoluments, 
which ought to have been divided with his 
associate, was always present in both their 
thoughts. The former, conscious of his own 
perfidy, did not expect forgiveness ; the latter, 
feeling that he had been deceived, was iraptp 
tient to be avenged ; and though avarice and 
ambition had induced them not only to dissem- 
ble their sentiments, but even to act in concert 
while in pursuit of wealth and power, no sooner 
did they obtain possession of these, than the 
same passions which had formed this temporary 
union, gave rise to jealousy and discord. To 
each of them was attached a small band of in- 
terested dependants, who, with the malicious 
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art peculiar to such men, heightened their sub- book 
picions, and magnified every appearance of ^; 
offence. But with all those seeds of enmity in i^^^- 
their minds, and thus assiduously cherished, 
each was so thoroughly acquainted with the 
abilities and courage of his rival, that they 
equally dreaded the consequences of an open 
rupture. The fortunate arrival of Pizarro at 
Cuzco, and the address mingled with firmness 
which he manifested in his expostulations with 
Almagro and his partisans, averted that evil 
for the present. A new reconciliation lock 
place*, the chief article of which was, that Al- 

> * 

magro should attempt the conquest of Chili ; 
and if he did not find in that province an esta- 
blishment adequate to his merit and expecta- 
tions, Pizarro, by way of indemnification, should 
yield up to him a part of Peru. This new June is. 
agreement, though confirmed with the same 
sacred solemnities as their first contract, was 
observed with as little fidelity,** 

Soon after he concluded this important trans- Reguia- 
action, Pizarro marched back to the countries pi^arro. 
on the sea-coast, and as he now enjoyed an in- 
terval of tranquillity undisturbed by any enemy, 
either Spanish or Indian, he applied himself with 
that persevering ardour, which distinguishes his 

^ Zarate» lib. ii. c. 13. Vega» p. 11. lib. ii. c. 19. Benzo, 
lib. iii. C.6. Herreri^ dec. 5. lib. vii. o.B. 
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B o K his character, to introduce a form of regulai* 
. ^^; _. government intothe extensive provinces subject 
\ 5J4. to his authority. Though ill qualified by hisedu-' 
cation to enter into any disquisition concerning 
the principles of civil policy^ and little accuse 
tomed by his former habits of life to attend to 
its arrangements, his natural sagacity supplied 
the want both of science and experience. He 
distributed the country into various districts ; 
he appointed proper magistrates to preside in 
each ; and established regulations concerning 
the administration of justice, the collection of 
the royal revenue, the working of the mine8» 
and the treatment of the Indians, extremely 
simple, but well calculated to promote the 
public prosperity. But, though, for the present^ 
he adapted his plan to the infant state of his 
colony, his aspiring mind looked forward to its 
Founda- future ffrandeur. He considered himself as 

tiou of ® 

Liiuu* laying the foundation of a great empire, and 
deliberated long, and with much solicitude^ in 
what place he should fix the seat of goveni- 
ment Cuzco, the imperial city of the Incas, 
was situated in a comer of the empire^ above 
four hundred miles from tlie sea, and 'much 
farther from Quito, a province of whose value 
he had formed an high idea. No other settle- 
ment of the Peruvians was so considerable as 
to merit the name of a town, or to allure the 
Spaniards to fix their residence in it. But 
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in marching through the country, Pizanro 
had been struck with the beauty and fertility 
of the valley of Rimac, one of the most exten* uW 
sive and best cultivated in Peru. There, on 
the banks of a small river, of the same name 
with the vale which it waters and enriches, 
at the distance of six miles from Callao, the 
most commodious harbour in the Pacific ocean, 
he founded a city which he destined to be the 
capital of his government. He gave it the 1355 
name of Ciudad de los Reyes, either from the ^f^}^^y 
circumstance of having laid the first stone, at 
that season when the church celebrates the 
festival of the Three Kings, or, as is more 
probable, in honour of Juana aftd Charles, the 
joint sovereigns of Castile. This name it still 
retains among the Spaniards in all legal and 
formal deeds; but it is better known to fo- 
reigners by that of Xma, a corruption of the 
ancient appellation of the vaUey in which it is 
situated. Under his inspection, the buildings 
advanced with such rapidity, that it soon as- 
sumed the form of a city, which, by a magnifi- 
cent palace that he erected for himself, and by 
the stately houses built by several of his offi- 
cers, gave, even in its infancy, some indication 
of its subsequent grandeur. * 

^ Heh^ra, dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 12. lib. vii. c. 13. Calancho, 
Coronica, lib.!. c.S7. Barneuvo, Lima fundata, ii. 294. 
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^ Jn consequence of what had been agreed 
with Pizarro, Alaiagro began his march towaferds 
1 535. Cliili ; and as he possessed in an eminent degree 
inJIi^dcs^ the virtues most admired by soldiers, boundlesi 
liberality and fearless courage, his standard wai 
followed by five hundred and seventy men, the 
greatest body of Europeans tliat had hitherto 
been assembled in Peru. From impatience to 
finish the expedition, or from that contempt of 
hardship and danger acquired by all the Spa^ 
niai'ds who had served long in America, Al- 
magro, instead of advancing along the level 
country on the coast, chose to march across the 
mountains by a route that was shorter indeed, 
but almost impracticable. In this attempt his 
[troops were exposed to every calamity which 
men can sufier, from fatigue, from famine, and 
from the rigour of the climate in thoae ele- 
vated regions of the torrid zone, where the 
degree of cold is hardly inferior to what is felt 
within die polar circle. Many of them pe* 
rished; and the siurvivors,when they descended 
into the fertile plains of Chili, had new diffi- 
culties to encounter. They found there a race 
of men very diiferent from the people of Fieni, 
intrepid, hardy, independent, and in their 
bodily constitution, as well as vigour of nmit, 
nearly resonibling the warlike tribes in Nortk 
America. Though filled with wonder at the 
Hrst appearance of the Spaniards, and stiO 
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more astonished at the operatioiis of their book 
cavalry and the effects of their fire-arms, the , ^; , 
Chilese soon recovered so far from their sur- issm. 
prise, as not only to defend themselves with 
obstinacy, but to attack their new enemies 
with more determined fierceness than any 
American nation had hitherto discovered. The 
Spaniards, however, continued to penetrate 
into the country, and collected some conside- 
rable quantities of gold ; but were so far from 
thinking of making any settlement amidst such 
formidable neighbours, that, in spite of all the 
experience and valour of their leader, the final 
issue of the expedition still remained extremely 
dubious, when they were recalled from it by 
an unexpected revolution at Peru/ The causes 
of this important event I shall endeavour to 
trace to their source. 

So many adventurers had flocked to Peru An jnsur- 
from every Spanish colony in America, and all thePem- 
with such high expectations of accumulating ^^^"^' 
independent fortunes at once, that, to men pos- 
sessed with notions so extravagant, any mention 
of acquiring wealth gradually, and by schemes 
<)f patient industry, would have been not only 
a disappointment^ but an insult In order to 

' Zarate, lib. iii. c. 1. Gomara Hist. c*I3I, Vega, 
p. 2« lib. ii. c. 20. Ovale Hist, de Chile, lib. iv. c. 15, &c. 
Herrera, dec. 5. lib. viv c. 9t iib^ Xi. c. 1, Ac. 
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BOOK find occupation for men who could not with 
^ ^^- safety be allowed to remain inactive, Pizarro 
1535. encouraged some of the most distinguished 
officers who had lately joined him, to invade 
difierent provinces of the empire, which the 
Spaniards had not hitherto visited. Several 
large bodies were formed for this purpose ; and 
about the time that Almagro set out for Chili, 
they marched into remote districts of the 
Its rise, country. No sooner did Manco Capac, the 
Inca, observe the inconsiderate secmity of the 
Spaniards in thus dispersing their troops, jand 
that only a handful of soldiers remained in 
Cuzco, under Juan and Gonzalez Pizarro, 
than he thought that the happy period was 
at length come for vindicating his own rights, 
for avenging the wrongs of his country, and 
extirpating its oppressors. Though strictly 
watched by the Spaniards, who allowed him 
to reside in the palace of his ancestors at 
Cuzco, he found means of communicating 
his scheme to the persons who were to be 
intrusted with the execution of it. Among 
people accustomed to revere their sovereign 
as a divinity, every hint of his will carries 
the authority of a command ; and they them- 
selves were now convinced, by the daQy 
increase in the number of their invaders, 
that the fond hopes which they had long en* 
tertained of their voluntary departure were 
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altogether vain. All perceived that a vigorous book 
effort of the whole nation was requisite to ex- , ^^' , 
pel themi and the preparations for it were car- . 1 bss. 
ried on with the secrecy and silence peculiar 
to Americans. 

After some unsuccessful attempts of the andpro- 
Incato make his escape, Ferdinand Pizarro hap- ^^^^^' 
pening to arrive at that time in Cuzco, he ob- i536. 
tained permission from him to attend a great 
festival which was to be celebrated a few 
leagues from the capital. Under pretext of 
that solemnity, the great men of the empire ^ 

were assembled. As soon as the Inca joined 
them, the standard of war was erected ; and in 
a short time all the fighting men, from the 
confines of Quito to the frontier of Chili, were 
in arms. Many Spaniards, living securely on 
the settlements allotted them, were massacred. 
Several detachments, as they marched care- 
lessly through a country which seemed to be 
tamely submissive to their dominion, were cut 
off to a man. An army amounting (if we 
may believe the Spanish writers) to two hun- 
dred thousand men, attacked Cuzco, which 
the three brothers endeavoured to defend with 
only one hundred and seventy Spaniards.: An- 
other formidable body invested Lima, and 
kept the governor closely shut up. There was 
'^no longer any communication between the 
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BOOK two cities ; the numerous forces of the Peru- 
^^' , vians spreading over the country, intercepted 
1 556. eveiy messenger ; and as the parties in Cuzco 
and Lima were equally unacquainted with the 
fate of their countrymen, each boded the 
worst concerning the other, and imagined 
that they themselves were the only persons 
who had survived the general extinction of 
the Spanish name in Peru/ 

Siege of It was at Cuzco, where the Inca com- 
"^^' manded in person, that the Peruvians made 
their chief effort. During nine months they 
carried on the siegp lyiU^ incessant ardour, and 
in various forms i and though tliey displayed 
not the same undaunted ferocity as tlie Mexi- 
can warriors, they conducted some of their 
operations in a manner which discovered 
greater sagacity, and a genius more suscep- 
tible of improvement in the military art 
They not only obsei-ved the advantages which 
the Spaniards derived from their discipline 
and their weapons, but tliey endeavoured to 
imitate the former, and turned tlie latter 
against them. They armed a considerable 
body of their bravest warriors with the swordff 
the spears, and bucklers, which they had taken 

* Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 28. Zarato, lib. iii. c. 3. 

Cieca de Leon, e: S2. Gomara Hist. c. 135. Hcrrera^ 

dec 6. Ub» viii. c. 5< 

i6 
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from the Spanish soldiers whom they had cut book 
off in different parts of the country. These , ^; , 
they endeavoured to marshal in that regular ^sse. 
compact order, to which experience ha^ 
taught them that the Spaniards were indebted 
for their irresistible force in action. Some ap- 
peared in the field with Spanish muskets, and 
had acquired skill and resolution enough to , 
use them. A few of the boldest, among whom 
was the Inca himself, were mounted on the 
horses which they had taken, and advanced 
briskly to the charge like Spanish cavaliers, 
with their lances in the rest. It was more by 
their numbers, however, than by those iihp^t* 
feet essays to imitate European arts and. to 
employ European arms, that the Peruviam 
annoyed the Spaniards. ^ In spite of the va^ 
lour, heightened by despair, with which the 
three brothers defended Cuzco, Manco Capac 
recovered possession of one half of iiis capital ; 
and in their various efforts to driveliim out of 
it, th^ Spaniard^ lost Juan Pizarro, the best 
beloved of all the brothers, together with 
some other peraons of note. Worn out with 
the fatigue ot* incessant duty, distressed with 
want of provisions, and despairing of being 
able any longer to resist an enemy whose num- 
bers daily increased, the soldiers: becism^ im- 
patient to abandon Cuzco, in hopes either of 

f See NOTE XXI. 
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BOOK joining their countrymen, if any of them yet 
^- survive, or of forcing their way to the sea, and 
1536. finding some means of escaping from a country 
which had been so fatal to the Spanish name.' 
While they were brooding over those despond- 
ing thoughts, which their officers laboured in 
vain to dispel, Almagro appeared suddenly in 
the neighbourhood of Cuzco. 

Arrival of Th£ accouuts transmitted to Almagro con- 
t'd i^* ceming the general insurrection of the Peru- 
corSi^**" vians, were such as would have induced him, 
without hesitation, to relinquish the conquest 
of Chili, and hasten to the aid of his country- 
men. But in this resolution he was confirmed 
by a motive less generous, but more interest- 
ing. By the same messenger who brought 
him intelligence of the Inca's revolt, he re- 
ceived the royal patent creating him governor 
of Chili, and defining the limits of his juris- 
diction. Upon considering the tenour of it, 
he deemed it manifest beyond contradiction, 
that Cuzco lay within the boundaries of his 
government, and he waiS equally solicitous to 
prevent the Peruvians from recovering pos* 
session of their capital, and to wrest it out of the 
hands of the Pizarros. From impatience to 
accomplish both, he ventured to return by a new 

' Herrera, dec. 5. lib. viiL c 4. 
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route ; and in marching thfough the sandy book 
plains on the coast, he sufiered from heat and ^- 
drought, calamities of a new species, hardly 1556. 
inferior to those in which he had been in- 
volved by cold and famine on the summits of 
the Andes. 

His arrival at Cuzco was in a critical mo- .1537. 

His oper- 

ment. The Spaniards and Peruvians fixed ations. 
their eyes upon him with equal solicitude. 
The former, as he did not study to conceal 
his pretensions, were at a loss whether to wel- 
come him as a deliverer, or to take precau- 
tions against him as an enemy. The latter, 
knowing the points in contest between him 
and his countrymen, flattered themselves that 
they had more to hope than to dread from his 
operations. Almagro himself*, unacquainted 
with the detail of the events which had hap- 
pened in his absence, and solicitous to learn 
the precise posture of affairs, advanced to- 
wards the capital slowly, and with great cir- 
cumspection. Various negotiations with both 
parties were set on foot. The Inca conducted 
them on his part with much address. At first 
he endeavoured to gain the friendship of Al- 
magro; and after many fruitless overtures, 
despairing of any cordial union with a Spa- 
niard, he attacked him by surprise with a nu- 
merous body of chosen troops. But the Spa- 
nish discipline and valour maintained their 

VOL. III. N 
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BOOK wonted superi<ffity. The Peruviana were re* 
, _ 1 . pulsed with such slaughter, that a great part ot' 
1557. their army dispersed, and Almagro proceeded 
to the gates of Cuzco without interruptioo. 

lakes pes. The iPizarros, as they had no longer to make 
Cuzco. head against the Peruvians, directed all their 
attention towards their new enemy, and took 
measures to obstruct his entry into the capitaL 
Prudence, however, restrained both parties far 
some time from turning their arms against one 
another, while surrounded by common ene- 
mies, who would rgoice in the mutual 
slaughter. Difierent schemes of accommodap 
tion were proposed. Each endeavoured to 
deceive tiie other, or to corrupt his followen.. 
The generous, op^a, afiaUe temper of Al- 
magro gained many adherents of the Piaairos^ 
who were disgusted with their harsh domi- 
neering manners. Encoun^ed by this defec* 
tion, he advanced towards the city by n|ght» 
surprised the sentinels, or was admitted by 
them, and investing the house where the two 
brothers resided, compelled them, after an ob- 
stinate defence, to surrender at discretion. AL 
magro's claim of jurisdiction over Cuseo was 
universally acknowledged, and a form of admi- 
nistration established in his name.^ 

^ Zarate, lib. iii. c 4. Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c jt9.Sl. 
Gomara Hist. c. 134. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. ii. e. 

15 
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Two or three persons only were killed in b o o k 
this first act of civil hostility; but it WM soon ^' 
followed by scenes more bloody. Francis .1557. 
Pizarro having dispersed the Peruvians who and B^t 
had invested Lima, and received some consi* AimMrof 
derable reinf<»cements from Hii^aniola and 
Nicaragua, ordered five hundred men, under 
the command of Alonso de Alvarado, to march 
to Cuzco, in hopes of relieving his brothers^ 
if they and their garrison were not already cut 
off by the Peruvians. This body, which at 
that period of the Spanish power in America^ 
must be deemed a considerable force, ad- 
vanced near to the capital before they knew 
that they had any enemy more formidable than 
Indians to encounter. It was with astonish-* 
ment that they beheld their countrymen posted 
on the banks of the river Abancay to oppose 
their progress. Almagro, however, wished 
rather to gain than to conquer them, and by 
bribes and promises endeavoured to seduce 
their leader. The fidelity of Alvarodo re- 
mained unshaken ; but his talents for witr were 
not equal to his virtue. Almagro amused 
him with various movements, of which he did 
not comprehend the meaning, while a large 
detachment of chosen soldiers passed the river juiy 12. 
by night, fell upon his camp by surprise, 
broke his troops before they had time to form, 

N 2 
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BOOK and took him prisoner, together with his ptin- 
, ^^: ^ cipal officers. ^ 

1557. 

but does Bt the sudden rout of this body, the con- 
prove his test between the two rivals must have been. 
tages?" decided, if Almagro had l^nown as well how 
to improve as how to gain a victory. Rodrigo 
Orgognez, an officer of great abilities, who 
having served under the Constable Bourbon^ 
when he led the Imperial army to Rome, had 
been accustomed to bold and decisive mea-^ 
sures, advised him instantly to issue orders for 
putting to death Ferdinand and Gonzalo Pi- 
zarros, Alvarado, and a few other persons 
wliom he could not hope to gain, and to 
march directly with his victorious troops to 
Lima, before the governor had time to pre- 
pare for his defence. But Almagro, though 
lie discerned at once the utility of the counsel, 
and though he had courage to have carried 
it into execution, suffered himself to be in- 
fluenced by sentiments unlike those of a 
soldier of fortune grown old in service, and 
by scruples which suited not the chief of a 
party who had drawn his sword in civil 
war. Feelings of humanity restrained him 

< Zarate, lib. iii. c.6. Gora. Hist, c 1S8. Vega, p. II. 
lib. ii. c. 32. 34. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. ii. c. 9. 
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irohi shedding the blood of his opponents ^ book 
and the dread of being deemed a rebel, de- v,.....,,,!^ 
terred him from entering a province which ^^^'^• 
the King had allotted to another. Though he 
knew that arms must terminate the dispute 
between him and Pizarro, and resolved not to 
shun that mode of decision, yet, with a timid 
delicacy preposterous at such a juncture, he 
was so solicitous that his rival should be con- 
sidered as the aggressor, that he marched 
quietly back to Cuzco, to wait his approach. ^ 

PrzARRO was still unacquainted with all the Distress of 
interesting events which had hs^pened near 
Cuzco. Accounts of Almagro's return, of the 
loss of the capital, of the death of one bro- 
ther, of the imprisonment of the other two, 
and of the defeat of Alvarado, were brought 
to him at once. Such a tide of misfortunes 
almost overwhelmed a spirit which had coni 
tinned firm and erect under the rudest shocks 
of adversity. But the necessity of attending 
to his own safety, as well as the desire of re- 
venge, preserved him from sinking under it; 
He took measures for both \dth his wonted His artful 
sagacity. As he had the command of the sea- 
coast, and expected considerable supplies both 
. of men and military stores, it was no less his 

^ Herrera> dec. 6. lib.ii. c. 10) 11« 
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BOOK interest to gain time, and to avoid action, thao 
. ^' it was that of Almagro to precipitate openu 
1^7. tions, and bring the contest to a speedy issue* 
He had recourse to arts which he had formeify 
practised with success; and Almagro was 
again weak enough to suffer himself to be 
amused with a prospect of terminating tbeir 
differences by some amicable acccHnmodation. 
By varying his overtures, and shifting his 
ground as often as it suited his purpose, some- 
times seeming to yield to every thing which 
his rival could desire, and then retracting all 
that he had granted, Pizarro dexterously pro- 
tracted the negotiation to such a lengtii, thit» 
though every day was precious to Almagro, 
several months elapsed without coming to any 
final agreement. While the attention of Al- 
magro, and of the officers with whom he con- 
sulted, was occupied in detecting and eluding * 
the fraudulent intentions of the governor, 
Gronzalo Pizarro and Alvarado found means 
to corrupt the soldiers to whose custody they 
were committed, and not only made liieir 
escape themselves, but persuaded sixty of the 
men who formerly guarded them to accmn* 
pany their flight^ Fortune having thus de- 
livered one of his brothers, the governor 
scrupled not at one act of perfidy more to pro* 

* Zarate, lib. iii. c. 8. Herrera^ dec. 6. lib. ii. c« 14. 
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cure the release of the other. Hifc proposed^ book 
that every point in controteray between Al- . ^' . 
magro and himi^dlf should be isubmitted to thd ^^^"^^ 
decision of their sovereign ; that imtil his awa^d 
was known, each sh(Myild retain undiltdfbed 
possession of whatever part tif the country he 
now occupied j that Ferdinand J^'mato should 
be fiet at liberty, and return instaittly t$ %i*in, 
together with the officers, whom Alimiff^ pU^* 
posed to «end thither to repr^»<mt tibie jtlMiee 
of hk claims. Obvious aB ^ d^iign Of ¥u 
zarro was in those }Kropo$itiofil»i &nd £lttiUiar 
as his artifices might now have bSiftn to hk 
opponent, AlmagrOi with a dr^didit^ app^i^ch- 
ing to infatuation, reHed on hifi $ia(Mrity, ahd 
concluded an agreement on thtti* teiMiu'' 

l^E moment that Ferdift^nd FiiSarM tt" His pre^ 
covered his liberty, the goVetttOrl no l6hg^ F^ wv' 
fettered in his operations by anxiety about hil» 
brother's life, threw off ef^ disguite which 
his concern for it had obliged him to dMUttXe. 
The treaty waa forgotten ; pa^ifid ftnd cdttctK- 
ating measures were no more mention^ ; it 
was in the field he openly declared, and not 
in tiie cabinet ; by airms, and not by negotia- 
tion ; that it must now be detennined who 
should be maater c£ Pern. The tapidHy of 

"^ Herrera, dec 6. lib. iii. c. 9. Zarate, lib. iii. c. 9* 
Gomarai Hist. c. 140. Vega, p. 11. lib« H. c. 35. 

N 4 
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B o o K his prepixations suited such a decisive resolii^ 
^^' tion. Seven hundred men were soon ready 
i538« to march towards Cuzco. The command of 
these was given to his two brothers, in whom 
he could perfectly confide for the execution 
of his most violent schemes, as they were urged 
on» not only by the enmity flowing from the 
rival^ip between their family and Almagro^ 
but animated with the desire of vengeance, 
excited by recollection of their own recent 
disgrace and sufferings. After an unsucciBssfiil 
attempt to cross the mountains in the direct 
road between Lima and Cuzco, they marched 
towards the south along the coast as fiir bs 
Nasca, and then turning to the left, penetrated 
through the defiles in that branch of the Andes 
which lay between them and the capital^ Al- 
magro, instead of hearkening to some of his 
officers, who advised him to attempt the de- 
fence of those difficult passes, waited the ap* 
proach of the enemy in the plain of Cuzco. 
Two reasons seem to have induced him to take 
this resolution. His followers amounted hardly 
to five hundred, and he was afraid of weak- 
ening such a feeble body by sending any de* 
tachment towards the mountains. His cavalry 
far exceeded that of the adverse party, both in 
number and discipline, and it was only in an. 
open country that he could avail himself of 
that advantage. 
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The Pizarros advanced witiiout any obstruc- book 
tion, but what arose from the nature of the ; ^' . 
desert and horrid regions through which they .i^3«. 
marched. As soon as they reached the plain, marches to 
both factions were equally impatient to bring "^^' 
this long protracted contest to an issue. 
Though countrymen and friends, the subjects 
of the same sovereign, and each with the royal 
standard displayed ; and though they beheld 
the mountains that surrounded the plain m 
which they were drawn up, covered with a 
vast multitude of Indians, assembled to enjoy 
the spectacle of their mutual carnage, and 
prepared to attack whatever party remained 
master of the field; so fell and implacable 
was the rancour which had taken possession of 
every breast, that not one pacific counsel, not 
a single overture towards accommodation pro^ 
ceeded from either side. Unfortunately for 
Almagro, he was so worn out with the fatigues 
of service, to which his advanced age was un« 
equal, that, at this crisis of his fate, he could 
not exert his wonted activity; and he was 
obliged to commit the leading of his troops 
to Orgognez, who, though an officer of great 
merit, did not possess the same ascendant 
either over the spirit or affections of the sol- 
diers, as the chief whom they had long been 
accustomed to follow and revere. 
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The conflict was fierce, and mauTitainfri by 
each party with equal courage. On the side 
1558. ofAlmagro, were more veteran soldiers^ and 
j^agto a larger proportion of cavalry j but these were 
defeated, eounterbalanced by Pizarro's sup^ority in 
numbers, and by two companies of wdl dis* 
dplined musketeers, which, on receiving an 
account of the insurrection of the Indiam^ the 
Emperor had sent from Spain. " As the UM of 
fire*arms was not frequent among the adven* 
turers in America% hastily equipped for ser* 
vice, at their own expense, this small band of 
soldiers regularly trained and armed^ wai a 
novelty in Peru, and decided the fate of the 
day. Wherever it advanced, the weight of a 
heavy and well-sustained fire bore down hdcse 
and foot before it ; and Qrgognek, while he 
endeavotired to rally and animate his tnops^ 
having received a dangerous wound, the Mute 
became general. The barbarity of the con- 
querors stained the glory which they acquired 
by this complete victory. The violence of 
civil rage hurried on some to slaughter their 
countrymen with indiscriminate cruel(y ; At 
meanness of private revenge instigated otkeri 
to single out individuals as the oiagects of their 
vengeance. Orgc^ez and severs! officers of 

^ Herrera, dec. 6. lib. iii. c 8. 
^ Zarate, lib. lii. c. $• 
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distinction were massacred in cold blood ; b o o k 
above a hundred and forty soldiers fell in the ^\' 
field ; a large proportion, where the number of issb. 
combatants were few, and the heat of the con- 
test soon over. Almagro, though so feeble 
that he could not bear the motion of a horse, 
had insisted in being carried in a litter to an 
eminence which overlooked the field of battle. 
From thence, in the utmost agitation of mind, 
he viewed the various movements of both 
parties, and at last beheld the total defeat of 
his own troops, with all the passionate indig- 
nation of a veteran leader long accustomed to 
victory. He endeavoured to save himself by and taken. 
flight, but was taken prisoner, and guarded 
with the strictest vigilance. ■* 

The Indians, instead of executing the reso- 
lution which they had formed, retired quietly 
after the battle was over ; and in the history 
of the New World, there is not a more strik- 
ing instance of the wonderful ascendant which 
the Spaniards had acquired over its inhabi- 
tants, than that, after seeing one of the con- 
tending parties ruined and dispersed, and the 
other weakened and fatigued, they had not 
courage to fall upon their enemies, when for- 

^ Zarate^ lib. lii. c. 11> 12. Vega, p. ll.lib. ii. c. 36 — 38. 
Herrer^i dec. 6; lib. iii. c. 10—12. lib. iv. c. 1 — 6. 
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BOOK tune presented an opportunity ef attacking 
, ^^' them with such advantage. ** 

1538. 

New expe- Cuzco was pillaged by the victorious troops» 
who found there a considerable booty, con- 
sisting partly of the gleanings of the Indian 
treasures, and partly of the wealth amassed 
by their antagonists from the spoils of Peru 
and Chili. But so far did this, and whatever 
the bounty of their leader could add to it, 
fall below the high ideas of the recompense 
which they conceived to be due to their me- 
rit, that Ferdinand Pizarro, unable to gratify 
such extravagant expectations, had recourse 
to the same expedient which his brother had 
employed on a similar occasion, and endea- 
voured to find occupation for this turbu- 
lent assuming spirit, in order to prevent it 
from breaking out into open mutiny. With 
this view, he encouraged his most active 
officers to attempt the discovery and reduc- 
tion of various provinces which had not 
hitherto submitted to the Spaniards. To 
every standard erected by the leaders who 
undertook any of those new expeditions, vo- 
lunteers resorted with the ardour and hope 
peculiar to the age. Several of Almagro's 
soldiers joined them, and thus Pizarrohad the 

^ Zarate, lib. iii. c. 1 1 . Vega, p. 1 1 • lib, 2. c. 38. 
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satisfaction of being delivered both from the book 
importunity of his discontented friends, and , ^ ^; . 
the dread of his ancient enemies. ' i^sa. 

Almagro himself remained for several Aimagro 
months in custody, under all the anguish of ' 
suspense. For although his doom was deter- 
mined by the Pizarros from the moment that 
he fell into their hands, prudence constrained 
them to defer gratifying their vengeance, until 
the soldiers who had served under him, as well 
as several of their own followers in whom they 
could not perfectly confide, had left Cuzco. 
As soon as they set out upon their different 
expeditions, Almagro was impeached of trea- 
son, formally tried, and condemned to die. ^Jjj^^j 
The sentence astonished him ^ and though he 
had often braved death with undaunted spirit 
in the field, its approach under this ignomi- 
nious form appalled him so much, that he had 
recourse to abject supplications, unworthy of 
his former fame. He besought the Pizarros 
to remember Ihe ancient friendship between 
their brother and him, and how much he had 
contributed to the prosperity of their family j 
he reminded them of the humanity with which, ^ 
in opposition to the repeated remonstrances of 

' Zarate, lib. ill. c. 12. Gomara Hist. c. HI. Her- 
rera, dec. 6. lib. iv. c. 7. 
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B o o K his own most attached friends, he had spared 
. , their lives when he had them in hia power ; 

15S8. he conjured them to pity his age and infinni* 
ties, and to suffer him to pass the wretched 
remainder of his days in bewailing his crimes^ 
and in making his peace with Heaven* The 
entreaties, says a Spanish historian^ of a man 
so much beloved, touched many an msfeding 
heart, and drew tears from many a stem eye. 
But the brothers remained inflexible. As soon 
as Almagro knew his fate to be inevitidbley be 
met it with the dignity and fortitude of a ve- 
nnd put to teran. He was strangled in prison^ and after- 
wards publicly beheaded. He sujSered in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, and lefl one son 
by an Indian woman of Panamay whoBOy 
though at that time a prisoner in Lima, h^ 
named as successor to his government, pur- 
suant to a power which the Emperor had 
granted him.* 

1550. As, during the civil dissensions in Peru^ all 
tions of intercourse with Spain was suspended, the de« 
of SpaiT ^^^ ^^ ^^ extraordinary transactions there did 
il^ff th^ ^^^ ^^^^ reach the court. Unfortunately for 
state ^f the victorious faction, the first intelligence 
was brought thither by some of Alou^^'a 

^ Zarate, lib. iiL c. 12. Gomara Hist. c. 141. Vega, 
p. 1 1 . lib. ii. c. 39. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. it. c« 9. Vb* v; c 1. 
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officers, who leifl the country uppn tl^e ruin of b k 
their causein and they related what had hap- . ^^: . 
penedy with every circumstance unfavourable ^^^"- 
to Pizarro and hi9 brotdbera. Their ambitions 
their breach of the most solemn engagements^ 
their violence and cruelty, were painted wilh 
all the malignity and exaggeration of party 
hatred. Ferdinand Pizarro, who arrived soon 
after, and appeared in coiftrt with extraordi- 
nary splendour, endeavoured to efibce the im- 
pression which their accusations had made^ 
and to justify his brother and himself by repre- 
senting Almagro as the aggressor. The Em- 
peror and his ministers, though they could not 
pronounce which of the contending factions 
was most criminal, elearly discerned the fatal 
tendency of their dissensions. It was obvious, 
that while the leaders, intrusted with the con- 
duct of two infant colonies, employed the 
arms which should have been turned against 
the common enemy, in destroying one an- 
other, all attention to the public good must 
cease, and there was reason to dread that 
the Indians might improve the advantage 
which the disunion of the Spaniards presented ' 
to them, and extirpate both the victors and 
vanquished. But the evil was more apparent 
than the remedy. Where the information 
which had been received was so defective and 
suspicious, and the scene of action so remote, 
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B o o K it was almost impossible to chalk out the Kne 
^^ of conduct that ought to be followed, and 

. 1539. before any plan that should be approved of 
in Spain could be carried into executioni the 
situation of the parties, and the circumstances 
of afiairs, might alter so entirely as to render 
its effects extremely pernicious. 

Vacade NoTHiNQ therefore remained but to send 

U astro 

sent a person to Peru, vested with extensive and 
with ^^ discretionary power, who, after viewing delibe* 
p^lm. lately the posture of afiairs with his own eyes, 
and inquiring upon the spot into the conduct 
of the different leaders, should be authorised to 
establish the government in that form which he 
deemed most conducive to the interest of the 
parent state, and the welfare of the colony* 
The man selected for this important charge was 
ChristovalVaca de Castro, a judge in the court 
of royal audience at Valladolid ; and his abili- 
ties, integrity, and firmness, justified thechoice* 
His instructions, though ample, were not such 
as to fetter him in his operations. According to 
the different aspect of afiairs, he had power to 
take upon him different characters. If he found 
the governor still alive, he was to assume only 
the title of judge, to maintain the appearance 
of acting in concert with him, and to guard 
against giving any just cause of offence to a man 
who had merited so highly of his country. But 

10 
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if Pizarro were dead, he was intrusted with a B o o k 
commission that he might then produce, by , ^^^ , 
which he was appointed his successor in the 1539, 
government of Peru. This attention to Pi- 
zarro, however, seems to have flowed rather 
from dread of his power, than from any appro- 
bation of his measures ; for at the very time 
that the court seemed so solicitous not to irri. 
tate him, his brother Ferdinand was arrested at 
Madrid, and confined to a prison, where he 
remained above twenty years. * 

While Vaca de Castro was preparing for his 1540. 
voyage, events 01 great moment happened m vides Peru 
Peru. The governor, considering himself, f^i2J!^er«! 
upon the death of AJmagro, as the unrivalled 
possessor of that vast empire, proceeded to 
parcel out its territories among the conquerors ; 
and had this division been made with any 
degree of impartiality, the extent of country 
which he had to bestow, was sufficient to have 
gratified his friends, and to have gained his 
enemies. But Pizarro conducted this trans- 
action, not with the equity and candour of a 
judge attentive to discover and to reward 
merit, but with the illiberal spirit of a party- 
leader. Large districts, in parts of the country 

< Gomara Hist. c. 142. Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 40. 
Hcrrera, dec. 6. lib. viii. c. 10, 11. lib. x. c. 1. 

FOL. in. o 
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BOOK most cultivated and populous, were set apart 
i ^L as his own property, or granted to his brothers, 
1540. j^jg adherents and favourites. To others^ lots 
less valuable and inviting were assigned. The 
followers of Almagro, amongst whom weie 
many of the original adventurers to whose 
valour and perseverance Pizarro was indebted 
for his success, were totally excluded from any 
portion in those lands, towards the acquisition 
of which they had contributed so largely. As 
the vanity of every individual set an immode* 
rate value upon his own services, and the idea 
of each concerning the recompense due to 
them rose gradually to a more exorbitaiit 
height in proportion as their conquests ex* 
tended, all who were disappointed in their ex- 
pectations exclaimed loudly against the rapa* 
ciousness and partiality of the governor. Hie 
partisans of Almagro miumured in secret, and 
meditated revenge/ 

of ^^ Rapid as the progress of the Spanianls in 
Spanish South America had been since Pizarro landed 
in Peru, their avidity of dominion was not yet 
satisfied. The officers to whom Ferdinand 
Pizarro gave the command of diiSerent detach* 
ments, penetrated into several new provinoeB» 

" Vega, p. II. lib.iii. c.2. Hrrera, dec. 6. lib^fiu. 
C.5. 
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and though some 6f them were exposed to b k 
great hardships in the cold and barren regions , ^^ , 
of the Andesi and others suffered distress not i^^^* 
inferior amidst the woods and marshes of the 
plains, they made discoveries and conquests 
which not only extended their knowledge of 
the country, but added considerably to the 
territories of Spain in the New World. Pedro 
de Valdivia re-assumed Almagro's scheme 
of invading Chilis and, notwithstanding the 
fortitude of the natives in defending their 
possessions, made such progress in the con- 
quest of the country, that he founded the city 
of St. Jago, and gave a beginning to the 
establishment of the Spanish dominion in that 
province."* But of all the enterprises under- Remark, 
taken about this period, that of Gonzalo aubn o?*" 
Pizarro was the most remarkable. The gover- ^^^^^^ 
nor, who seems to have resolved that no 
person in Peru should possess any station 
of distinguished eminence or authority but 
those of his own family, had deprived Benal- 
cazar, the conqueror of Quito, of his com- 
mand in that kingdom, and appointed his 
brother Gonzalo to take the government of 
it. He instructed him to attempt the discovery 
and conquest of the country to the east of the 
Andes, which, according to the information 

^ Zarate, lib. iii. c. IS. Ovalift lib. ii. c. 1> &c. 
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BOOK of tlie Indians^ abounded with cinnamon and 

. , - , _. other valuable spices. Gonzalo, not inferior to 

1540. .jj^y Qf [|jg brothers in courage, and no less 

ambitious of acquiring distinction, eagerly 
engaged in this difficult service. He set out 
from Quito at the head of three hundred and 
forty soldiers, near one half of whom were 
horsemen; with four thousand Indians to 
carry their provisions. In forcing their way 
through the defiles, or over the ridges of the 
Andes, excess of cold and fatigue, to neither 
of which they were accustomed, proved fatal 
to the greater part of their wretched attendants. 
Hiurdbhii)5 The Spaniards, though more robust, and 
ciKUirc. inured to a variety of climates, suffered con- 
siderably, and lost some men ; but when they 
descended into the low country, their distress 
increased. During two months it rained in- 
cessantly, without any interval of fair weather 
long enough to dry their clothes.^ The immense 
plains upon which they were now entering, 
either altogether without inhabitants, or oc- 
cupied by the rudest and least industrious tribes 
in the New World, yielded little subsistence. 
They could not advance a step but as they cut 
a Iroad through woods, or made it through 
marshes. Such incessant toil, and continual 
scarcity of food, seem more than sufficient to 

* Zarate, lib. iv. c. 2. 
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have exhausted and dispirited any troops. But BOOK 
the fortitude and perseverance of theSpaniards in . ^' . 
the sixteenth century were insuperable. Allured '^^^' 
by frequent but false accounts of rich countries 
before them, they persisted in struggling on, 
until they reached the banks of the Coca or 
Napo, one of the large rivers whose waters 
pour into the Maragnon, and contribute to its 
grandeur. There, with infinite labour, they 
built a bark, which they expected would prove 
of great utility, in conveying them over rivers, 
in procuring provisions, and in exploring the 
country. This was manned with fifty soldiers, 
under the command of Francis Orellana, the 
ofiicer next in rank to Pizarro. The stream 
carried them down with such rapidity, that 
they were soon far a-head of their coiuitry- 
men, who followed slowly and with difficulty 
by land. 

At this distance from his commander, OreU i^eserted 

by Orel- 
lana, a youngman of an aspiring mind, began laoa. 

to fancy himself independent, and transported 

with the predominant passion of the age, he 

formed the scheme of distinguishing himself 

as a discoverer, by following the course of the 

Maragnon, until it joined the ocean, and by 

surveying the vast regions through which it 

flows. This scheme of OreUana's was as bold 

as it was treacherous. For, if he be charge- 

o S 
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BOOK able with the guilt of having violated hiB duty 
^^' to his commander, and with having abandoned 
1540. his fellow-soldiers in a pathless desert, where 
they had hardly any hopes of* success, or even 
of safety, but what were founded on the ser- 
vice which they expected from the bark ; his 
crime is, in some measure, balanced by the 
glory of having ventured upon a navigation of 
near two thousand leagues, through unknown 
nations, in a vessel hastily constructed, with 
green timber, and by very unskilful hands, 
without provisions, without a compass, or a 
pilot. But his courage and alacrity supplied 
Sails down evcry defect. Committing himself fearlessly 
ragnon. to the guidance of the stream, the Napo bore 
him along to the south, until he reached the 
great channel of the Maragnon. Tumii^ 
with it towards the coast, he held on his 
course in that direction. He made frequent 
descents on both sides of the river, sometimes 
seizing by force of arms the provisions of the 
fierce savages seated on its banks; and some- 
times procuring a supply of food by a friencBy 
intercourse with more gentle tribes. After a 
long series of dangers, which he encountered 
with amazing fortitude, and of distresses which 
he supported with no less magnanimity, he 
reached the ocean ^, where new perils awaited 

y See NOTE XXII. 
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him. These he likewise surmounted^ and got book 
safe to the Spanish settlement in the island ^^^ 
Cubagua; from thence he sailed to Spain. iM). 
The vanity natural to travellers who visit re- 
gions unknown to the rest of mankind, and 
the art of an adventurer, solicitous to magnify 
his own merit, concurred in prompting him 
to mingle an extraordinary proportion of the 
miarvellous in the narrative of his voyage. He 
pretended to have discovered nations so rich^ 
that the roofs of their temples were covered 
witli plates of gold ; and described a republic 
of women so warlike and powerful, as to have 
extended their dominion over a considerable 
tract of the fertile plains which he had visited. 
Extravagant as. those tales were, they gave 
rise to an opinion, that a region abounding 
with gold, distinguished by the name of El 
Dorado^ and a community of Amazons, were 
to be found in this part of the New World; 
and such is the propensity of mamkind to laie* 
lieve what is wonderful^ that it has been slowly 
and with difficulty that reason and observation 
have exploded those fables. The voyagei 
however, even when stripped of every romantic 
embellishment, deserves to be recorded not 
only as one of the most memorable occur- 
rences in that adventurous age, but as the first 
event which led to any certain knowledge ot* 

o 4 
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BOOK the extensive countries that stretch eastward 
VI- from the Andes to the ocean. * 
164a 

Distress of No words can describe the consternation of 

Pizarro. pizarro, when he did not find the bark at the 
confluence of the Napo and Maragnon, where 
he had ordered Orellana to wait for him. He 
would not allow himself to suspect that a man, 
whom he had intrusted with such an important 
command, could be so base and so unfeeling, as 
to desert him at such a juncture. But imputing 
his absence from the place of rendezvous to 
some unknown accident, he advanced above 
fifty leagues along the banks of the Maragnon, 
expecting every moment to see the bark appear 

1541. with a supply of provisions. At length he came 
up with an ofiicer whom Orellana had left to 
perish in the desert, because he had the courage 
to remonstrate against his perfidy. From him he 
learned the extent of Orellana's crime, and his 
followers perceived at once their own desperate 
situation, when deprived of their only resource. 
The spirit of the stoutest-hearted veteran sunk 
within him, and all demanded to be led back 
instantly. Pizarro, though he assumed an 
appearance of tranquillity, did not oppose their 

* Zarate, lib. iv. c. 4. Gomara Hist. c. 86* Vega, p. U . 
lib. iii. c. 4<. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. xi. c. 2 — 5. Rodriguez 
£1 Maragnon y Amazonas, lib. i. c. 3. 
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inclination. But he was now twelve hundred BOOK 
miles from Quito ; and in that long march the * , 
Spaniards encountered hardships greater than ^^"^^^ 
those which they had endured in their progress 
outward, without the alluring hopes which then 
soothed and animated them under their suffer- 
ings. Hunger compelled them to feed on roots, 
and berries, to eat all their dogs and horses, 
to devour the most loathsome reptiles, and even 
to gnaw the leather of their saddles and sword- 
belts. Four thousand Indians, and two hun- 
dred and ten Spaniards, perished in this wild 
disastrous expedition, which continued near 
two years ; and as fifty men were aboard the 
bark with Orellana, only fourscore got back to 
Quito. These were naked like savages, and 
so emaciated with famine, or worn out with 
fatigue, that they had more the appearance of 
spectres than of men. * 

But, instead of returning to enjoy the re- Number of 
pose which his condition required, Pizarro, on ^ntsln" 
entering Quito, received accounts of a fatal ^®'^"- 
event that threatened calamities more dread- 
ful to him than those through which he had 
passed. From the time that his brother made 

* Zarate, lib. iv. c.2 — 5. Vega, p. 11. lib.iii. c. 3,4, 5. 
14. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. viii. c. 7, 6. lib. ix. c.2— 5. 
dec. 7. lib. iii. c. 14. Pizar. Varones, Illustr. 349, &c. 
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BOOK tkat partial division of his conquests which had 
^ ^^' been mentioned, the adherents of Almagro^ 
1541. considering themselves as proscribed by the 
party in power, no longer entertained any hope 
of bettering their condition. Great numben 
in despair resorted to Lima, where the houee 
of young Alinagro was always open to thenii 
and the slender portion of his father's fortune 
which the governor allowed him to enjoy^ wu 
spent in affording them subsistence. The wmnn 
attachment with which every person who had 
served under the elder Almagro devoted him- 
self to his interests, was quickly transferred to 
his son, who was now grown up to the age of 
manhood, and possessed all the qualities which 
^ . . captivate the affections of soldiers. Of a 

Consider *^ 

young graceful appearance, dextrous at all martial 
as thc»-^ exercises, bold, open, generous, he seemed to 
^^^^' be formed for command ; and as his father, 
conscious of his own inferiority, from the total 
want of education, had been extremely atten- 
tive to have him instructed in every science 
becoming a gentleman ; the accompliahments 
which he had acquired heightened the respect 
of his followers, as they gave him distinction 
and eminence among illiterate adventurers. 
In this young man the Almagrians found a 
point of union which they wanted, and looking 
up to him as their head, were ready to under- 
take any thing for his advancement. Nor was 

13 
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aifbction for Almagro their only incitement ; B K 
they were urged on by their own distresses* ^' , 
Many of them, destitute of common necessa- i«*i- 
ries^ and weary of loitering away life, a bur- 
den to their chief, or to such of their associates 
as had saved some remnant of their fortune 
from pillage and confiscation, longed impa- 
tiently for an occasion to exert their activity 
and courage, and began to deliberate how 
they might be avenged on the author of all 
their misery. Their frequent cabals did not Conspire 

against the 

pass unobserved ; and the governor was warned m of 
to be on his guard against men who medi- '*"^* 
tated ^9ome desperate deed, and had resolu- 
tion to execute it. But either from the native 
intrepidity of his mind, or from contempt of 
persons whose poverty seemed to render their 
machinations of little consequence, he dis- 
regarded the admonitions of his friends. " Be 
in no pain," said he carelessly, " about my 
life ; it is perfectly tsafe, as long as every man 
in Peru knows that I can in a moment cut off 
any head which dares to harbour a thought 
against it.*' This security gave the Almagrians 
full leisure to digest and ripen every part of 
their scheme ; and Juan de Herrada, an officer 
of great abilities, who had the charge of Al- 
magro's education, took the direction of their 

» 

b See NOTE XXUI. 
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BOOK consultations, with all the zeal which this 

^\ connection inspired, iuid witli all the autho- 

1541. rlty which the ascendant that he was known 

to ha\'e over the mind of his pupil gave 

him. 

On Sunday the twenty-sixth of June, at 
mid-day, the season of tranquillity and repose 
in all sultry climates, Herrada, at tlie head oi' 
eighteen of the most determined conspirators, 
sallied out of Almagro's house in complete 
armour ; and, drawing their swords, as they 
advanced hastily towards tlie governor's pa* 
lace, cried out, " Long live the King, but 

let the tyrant die !** Their associates, warned 

• 

of their motions by a signal, were in anus 
at difterent stations ready to support them. 
Though Pizarro was usually sirrrounded by 
such a numerous train of attendants as suited 
the magnificence of the most opulent subject 
of the age in which he lived, yet as he was just 
risen from table, and most of his domestics 
had retired to their own apartments, the con- 
spirators passed through the two outer courts 
of the palace unobserved. They were at the 
bottom of the stair-case, before a page in 
waiting could give the alann to his master, 
who was conversing with a few friends in a 
large hall. The governor, whose steady mind 
no form of danger could appal, starting up. 
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called for arms, and commanded Francisco de b o O K 
Chaves to make fast the door. But that officer, 
who did not retain so much presence of mind i54i. 
as to obey this prudent order, running to the 
top of the stair-case, wildly asked the conspi- 
rators what they meant, and whither they were 
going ? Instead of answering, they stabbed 
him to the heart, and burst into the hall. 
Some of the persons who were there threw 
themselves from the windows; others at- 
tempted to fly ; and a few drawing their 
swords followed their leader into an inner 
apartment. The conspirators, animated with 
having the object of their vengeance now in 
view, rushed forward after them. Pizarro, 
with no other arms than his sword and buckler, 
defended the entry ; and, supported by his half- 
brother Alcantara, and his little knot of 
friends, he maintained the unequal contest 
with intrepidity worthy of his past exploits, 
and with the vigour of a youthful combatant. 
" Courage," cried he, " companions ! we are 
yet enow to make those traitors repent of their 
audacity.'* But the armour of the conspira- 
tors protected them, while every thrust they - 
made took effect. Alcantara fell dead at his 
brother's feet ; his other defenders were mor- 
tally wounded. The governor, so weary that 
he could hardly wield his sword, and no longer 
ablt^ to parry the many weapons furiously aimed 
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BOOK at him, received a deadly thrust full in hu( 
^* throat, sunk to the ground, and expired. 



IMl. 

Almagro 
acknow- 
ledged as 
hissuc- 
cesfor. 



As soon as he was slain, the assassins ran 
out into the streets, and waving their bloody 
swords, proclaimed the death of the tyrant 
Above two hundred of their associates having 
joined them, they conducted young Almagro 
in solemn procession through the city, and 
assembling the magistrates and principal citi- 
zens, compelled them to acknowledge him 
as lawful successor to his father in his govern- 
ment. The palace of Kzarro, together with 
the houses of several of his adherents, were 
pillaged by the soldiers, who had the satisfac- 
tion at once of being avenged on their ene- 
mies, and of enriching themselves by the spoib 
of those through whose hands all the wealth 
of Peru had passed. *" 



New ap- The boldness and success of the conspiracy, 
of^hico^. ^ well as the name and popular qualities of 

Almagro, drew many soldiers to his standard. 

Every adventurer of desperate fortune, all who 
^were dissatisfied with Pizarro, and from die 

rapaciousness of his government in the latter 

years of his life the number of malcontents 



<^ Zaraie, lib. iv. c. 6—8. Gomara Hist c. 144, 145. 
Vega, p. 11. lib. iii. c. 5—7. Herrera, dec 6. lib. x. 
c. 4 — 7. Pizarro Var. Illust. p. 183. 
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considerable, declared without hesitation in fa^ BOOK 
vour of Almagro, and he was soon at the head ^; 
of eight hundred of the most gallant veterans 1541. 
in Peru. As his youth and inexperience dis- 
qualified him from taking the command of •* 
them himself, he appointed Herrada to act as 
general. But though Almagro speedily col- 
lected such a respectable force, the acquies- 
cence in his government was far from being 
general. Kzarro had left many friends to 
whom his memory was dear; the barbarous 
assassination of a man to whom his country 
was so highly indebted, filled every imparti^d 
person with horror. The ignominious birth 
of Almagro, as well as the doubtful title on 
which he founded his pretensions, led others 
to consider him as an usurper. The officers 
who commanded in some provinces refused to 
recognise his authority, until it was confirmed 
by the Emperor. In others, particularly at 
Cuzco, the royal standard was erected, and 
preparations were begun in order to revenge 
the murder of their ancient leader. 

Those seeds of discord, which could not Arrival of 
have lain long dormant, acquired great vigour cwio * 
and activity, when the. arrival of Vaca de 
Castro was known. After a long and disastrous 
voyage, he was driven by stress of weather 
into a small harbour in the province of Po-^ 
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BOOK payiin ; and proceeding from thence by land, 

, ^'' , after a journey no less tedious than difficult, 

1541, he reached Quito. In his way he received ac- 

who as. counts of Pizarro's death, and of the events 

Slimes the 

title of <;o«^ whicli followed upon it He immediately pro- 
duced the royal commission appointing him 
governor of Peru, with the same privileges and 
authority; and his jurisdiction was acknow* 
lodged without hesitation by Benalcazar, ade- 
lantado or lieutenant-general for the Emperor 
in Popayan, and by Pedro de Puelles, who, in 
the absence of Gonzalo Pizarro, had the com- 
mand of the troops left in Quito. Vaca de 
Castro not only assumed the supreme authority, 
but showed that he ]>ossessed the talents which 
the exercise of it at that juncture required. 
By his influence and address he soon assembled 
such a body of troops, as not only to set him 
above all fear of being exposed to any insult 
from the adverse party, but enabled him to \ 
advance from Quito with the dignity that be- 
came his character. By dispatching persons 
of confidence to the different settlements in 
Peru, with a formal notification of his arrival 
and of his commission, he communicated to 
his countrymen the royal pleasure with respect 
to the go\'ernment of the countr)\ By private 
emissaries, he excited such officers as had dis- 
covered their disajjprobation of Almagro's pro- 
ceedings, to manifest their duty to their sove- 
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reign by supporting the person honoured with BOOK 
his commission. Those measures ^ere pro- _' \ 
ductive of great eflFects. Encouraged by the ^^^i- 
approach of the new governor, or prepared 
by his machinations, the loyal were confirmed ' 
in their principles, and avowed them with 
greater boldness ; the timid ventured to declare 
their sentiments ; the " neutral and wavering, 
finding it necessary to choose a side, began to 
lean to that which now appeared to be the 
safest, as well as the most just.* 

Almagro observed the rapid progress of Conduct 
this spirit of disaffection to his cause, and in magro. 
order to give an effectual check to it before 
the arrival of Vaca de Castro, he set out at the 1542. 
head of his troops for Cuzco, where the most 
considerable body of opponents had erected 
the royal standard, under the command of 
Pedro Alvarez Holguin. During his march 
thither, Herrada, the skilful guide of his 
youth, and of his counsels, died j and from 
that time his measures were conspicuous for 
their violence, but concerted with little saga- 
city, and executed with no address. Holguin, 
who, with forces far inferior to those of the 
opposite party, was descending towards the 
coast at the very time that Almagro was on his 

^ Benson, lib. iii. c.9. Zarate, lib. iv. c. 11. Gomara, 
c. 146, 147. Herrera> dec. 6. lib. x. c. I, 2, 3> 7, &c. 
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n o o K way to Cu2co, deceived liis unexperienced 

, -^' . adversary by a very simple stratageniy avoided 

1542. ail engagement^ and effected a junction with 

Alvarado, an officer of note, who liad been 

the first to declare against Almagro as an 

usurper. 

Profiress SooN after, Vaca de Castro entered their 
cLrtr^ **® camp with the troops which he brought from 
Quito, and erecting the royal standard before 
his own tent, he declared that, a^ governor, he 
would discharge in person all the functions of* 
general of their combined forces. Though 
formed by the tenour of his past life to the 
habits of a sedentary and pacific profession^ he 
at once assumed the activity and discovered 
the decision of an officer long accustomed ta 
command. Knowing his strength to be noir 
far superior to that of the enemy, he was im- 
patient to terminate the contest by a battle. 
Nor did the followers of Almagro, who had 
no hopes of obtaining a pardon for a crime so 
atrocious as the murder of the governor^ de- 
Sept. i«. cline that mode of decision. They met at 
Chupaz, about two hundred miles from Cuzco, 
and fought with all the fierce animosity in- 
spired by the violence of civil rage, the ran- 
cour of private enmity, the eagerness of re- 
Defeats v.enge, and the last efforts of despair. Vicbny. 
Almagro. after remaining long doubtful, declared at \uk 
fpr Vaca de Castro. The superior number 
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of his troops, his own intrepidity, and the BOOK 
martial talents of Francisco de Carvajal, a , ^^: , 
veteran officer formed under the Great Cap- 1542. 
tain in the wars of Italy, and who on that day 
laid the foundation of his future fame in Peru, 
triumphed over the bravery of his opponents, 
though led on by young Almagro with a gal- 
lant spirit, worthy of a better cause, and de- 
serving another fate. The carnage was great 
in proportion to the number of the com- 
batants. Many of the vanquished, especially 
such as were conscious that they might be 
charged with being accessary to the assassi- 
nation of Pizarro, rushing on the swords of the 
enemy, chose to fall like soldiers, rather than 
wait an ignominious doom. Of fourteen hun- 
dred men, the total amount of combatants on 
both sides, five hundred lay dead on the field, 
and the number of the wounded was still 
greater.* 



If the military talents displayed by Vaca de Severity of 

ro- 
ings. 



Castro, both in the council and in the field, ceeS^° 
surprised the adventurers in Peru, they were 
still more astonished at his conduct ailer the 
victory. As he was by nature a rigid dispenser 
of justice, and persuaded that it required ex- 

^ Zarate, lib. iv. c. 13—19. Gomara. c. 148. Vega, 
p« 11 . lib. iii. c* 1 1—18. Herrera, dec. 7* lib. i. c. 1 , 2, S 
lib. iii. c. 1—11. 
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BOOK amples of extraordinary severity to restrain the 

, ^J licentious spirit of soldiers so far removed from 

154 J. the s^at of government, he proceeded directly 
to try his prisoners as rebels. Forty were ccm* 
denined to suffer the death of traitors, others 
were banished from Peru. Their leader, who 
made his escape from the battle, being be* 
trayed by some of his officers, was publidy 
beheaded in Cuzco ; and in him the name of 
Almagro, and the spirit of the party, was 
extinct/ 

ronsuita- During those violent convulsions in Pen],the 

tions of 

the Era- Emperor and his ministers were intently em- 
cainhi|hu ploy^d in preparing regulations, by which they 
fiTAm^"* hoped, not only to re-establish tranquillity there, 
"*^*- but to introduce a more perfect system of inter- 
nal policy into all their settlements in the New 
World. It is manifest from all the events re- 
corded in the history of America, that, rapid and 
extensive as the Spanish conquests there had 
been, they were not carried on by any r^;idar 
exertion of the national force, but by the oc- 
casional efforts. of private adventurers. After 
fitting out a few of the first armaments fchr dis- 
covering new regions, the court of Spain, during 
the busy reigns of Ferdinand and of Charies V., 
the former the most intriguing jurince of the 

^ Zaratc, lib. iv. c.21. Gomara, c. IfO. Hemia, 
dec. 7. lib. ill. c. 12. lib. vi. c. 1: 
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age, and the latter the most ambitious, was book 
encumbered with such a multiplicity of , ^|'_ . 
schemes, and involved in war with so many 1542. 
nations of Europe, that he had not leisure to 
attend to distant and less interesting objects. 
The care of prosecuting discovery, or of at- 
tempting conquest, was abandoned to indi- 
viduals; and with such ardour did men push 
forward in this new career, on which novelty, 
the spirit of adventure, avarice, ambition, and 
the hope of meriting heaven, prompted them 
with combined influence to enter, that in less 
than half a century almost the whole of that 
extensive empire which Spain now possesses 
in the New World, was subjected to its domi- 
nion. As the Spanish court contributed 
nothing towards the various expeditions un- 
dertaken in America, it was not entitled to 
claim much from their success. The sove- 
reignty of the conquered provinces, with the 
fifth of the gold and silver, was reserved for 
the crown; every thing else was seized by the 
associates in each expedition a& their own right- 
The plunder of the countries which they in- 
vaded served to indemnify them for what they 
had expended in equipping themselves for 
the service, and the conquered territory was 
divided among them, according to rules 
which custom had introduced, as permanent 
establishments which their successful valour* 

p 3 
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BOOK merited. In the infancy of those settlementa^ 
, ^^' , when their extent as well as their value were 
i^^s* unknown, many irregularities escaped obser- 
vation, and it was found necessary to connive 
at many excesses. Tiie conquered people were 
frequently {>illagcd witli destructive rapacity^ 
and their country parcelled out among its new 
masters in exorbitant shares, far exceeding the 
highest recompense due to their services. The 
rude conquerors of America, incapable of 
forming their establishments upon any general 
or extensive plan of policy, attentive only to 
private interest, unwilling to forego present 
gain from the prospect of remote or public 
benefit, seem to have had no object but to 
amass sudden wealth, without regarding what 
might be the consequences of the means by 
which they acquired it. But when time at 
length discovered to the Spanish court the im- 
portance of its American possessions, the ne^ 
cessity of new-modelling their whole frame 
became obvious, and in place of the maxims 
and practices, prevalent among military ad- 
venturers, it was found requisite to substitute 
the institutions of regular government. 

One evil in particular called for an imme- 
diate remedy. The conquerors of Mexico and 
Tcru imitated the fatal example of their countiy- 
men settled in the islands, and employed them* ' 
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selves in searching for gold and silver with the b o K 
same inconsiderate eagerness. Similar effects ^[ 
followed. The natives employed in this labour 1 542. 
by masters, who in imposing tasks had no re- 
gard either to what they felt or to what they 
were able to perform, pined away and perished 
so fast, that ther^ was reason to apprehend that 
Spain, instead of possessing countries peopled 
to such a degree as to be susceptible of pro- 
gressive improvement, would soon remain pro- 
prietor only of a vast uninhabited desert. 

The Emperor and his ministers were so sen- 
sible of this, and so solicitous to prevent the 
extinction of the Indian race, which threatened 
to render their acquisitions of no vdue, that 
from time to time various laws, which I have 
mentioned, had been made for securing to that 
unhappy people more gentle and equitable 
treatment. But the distance of America from 
tlie seat of empire, the feebleness of govern- 
ment in the new colonies, the avarice and 
audacity of soldiers unaccustomed to restraint, 
prevented these salutary regulations from ope- 
rating with any considerable influence. > The 
evil continued to grow, and at this time the 
Emperor found an interval of leisure from the 
affairs of Europe to take it into attentive con- 
sideration. He consulted not only with his The per- 
ministers and the members of the council ot the vhom h% 

. advisei. 

P 4 
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BOOK Indies, but called upon several persons who 
, ^^'^ had resided long in the New World, to aid 
1542. them with the result of their experience and 
observation. Fortunately for the. people ci 
America, among these was Bartholomew de 
las Casas, who happened to be then at Madrid 
on a mission from a Chapter of his order at 
Chiapa. ^ Though since the miscarriage of his 
former schemes for the relief of the Indians, 
he had continued shut up m his cloister, or oc- 
cupied in religious functions, his zeal in behalf 
of the former objects of his pity was so fir 
from abating, that, from an increased know- 
ledge of their suiSerings, its ardour had aug- 
mented. He seized eagerly this opportunity 
of reviving his favourite maxims concerning 
th$ treatment of the Indians. With the moving 
eloquence natural to a man on whose mind 
the scenes which he had beheld had made a 
deep impression, he described the irrepa- 
rable waste of the human species in the New 
World, the Indian race almost totally swept 
away in the islands in less than fifty yean, 
and hastening to extinction on the continent 
with the same rapid decay. With the decisive 
tone of one strongly prepossessed with the 
truth of his own system, he imputed all this 
to a single cause, to the exactions and cruel^ 

s Remesal Hist, de Chiapa, p. 146« 
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of his countrymen, and contended that no- BOOK 
thing could prevent the depopulation of Ame- . ^^1 . 
rica, but the declaring of its natives to be i«*«. 
freemen, and treating them as subjects, not 
as slaves. Nor did he confide for the success 
of this proposal in the powers of his oratory 
alone. In order to enforce them, he com- 
posed his famous treatise concerning the de- 
struction of America*", in which he relates, 
with many horrid circumstances, but with 
apparent marks of exaggerated description, 
the devastation of every province which had 
been visited by the Spaniards. 

The Emperor was deeply afflicted with the His solid- 
recital of so many actions shocking to huma- [J?oducVo* 
nity. Bu as his views extended far beyond general re- 

*^ •' formation 

those of Las Casas, he perceived that relieving of govern- 
the Indians from oppression was but one step 
towards rendering his possessions in the New 
World a valuable acquisition, and would be 
of little avail, unless he could circumscribe the 
power and usurpations of his own subjects 
there. The conquerors of America, however 
great their merit had been towards their coun- 
try, were mostly persons of such mean birth, 
and of such an abject rank in society, as gave 
no distinction in the eye of a monarch. The 
exorbitant wealth with which some of them 

1' Reraesa), p. 192. 199. 
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BOOK returned, gave umbrage to an age not accus- 
, ^^' , tomed to see men in inferior condition ele- 
1542. vated above their level, and rising to emulate 
or to surpass the ancient nobility in splendour* 
The territories which their leaders had appro- 
priated to themselves were of such enormous 
extent ^ that if the country should ever be 
improved in proportion to the fertilify of 
tlie soil, they must grow too wealthy and 
too powerful for subjects. It appeared to 
Charles that this abuse required a remedy no 
less than tlie other, and that the regulaticms 
concerning both must be enforced by a mode 
of government more vigorous than had yet 
been introduced into America. 

New rcgQ- WiTH this view he framed a body of laws, 

lationsfor . • • i ^ • ^ * •,• 

this pur- contammg many salutary appomtments with 
^^^' respect to the constitution and powers of the 
supreme council of the Indies ; concerning the 
station and jurisdiction of the royal audiences 
in different parts of America ; the adminis* 
tration of justice ; the order of government^ 
both ecclesiastical and eivil. These were ap- 
proved of by all ranks of men. But together 
with them were issued the following regu- 
lations, which excited universal alarm, and 
occasioned the most violent convulsions: 
" That as the repartimientos or shares of land 

' Sec NOTE XXIV. 
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seized by several persons appeared to be ex- b o K 
cesssive, the royal audiences are empowered vT^^ 
to reduce them to a moderate extent : That i«<«* 
upon the death of any conqueror or planter, 
the lands and Indians granted to him shall not 
descend to his widow or children, but return 
to the crown : That the Indians shall hence- 
forth be exempt from personal service, and 
shall not be compelled to carry the baggage 
of travellers, to labour in the mines, or to 
dive in the pearl fisheries : That the stated 
tribute due by them to their superior shaU be 
ascertained, and they shall be paid as servants 
for any work they voluntarily perform : That 
all persons who are or have been in public 
offices, all ecclesiastics of every denomination, 
all hospitals and monasteries, shall be deprived 
of the lands and Indians allotted to them, 
and these be annexed to the crown: That 
every person in Peru, who h^d any criminal 
concern in the contents between Pizarro and 
Almagro should forfeit his lands and In- 
dians."'' 

All the Spanish ministers who htid hitherto- His minis- 

tcrs rc" 

been intrusted with the direction of Ame- monstmc 
rican affairs, and who were best acquainted tj^.**^ 
with the state of the country, remonstrated 

^ Herrera, dec. 7* lib. vi. c« 5. Fernandez Hist. lib. i. 
c.],2. 
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BOOK against those regulations as ruinous to ther 
, ^^' infant colonies* They represented, that the 
1542. number of Spaniards who had hitherto emi^ 
grated to the New World was so extremely 
small, that nothing could be expected from 
any effort of theirs towards improving the 
vast regions over which they were scattered ; 
tliat the success of every scheme for this pur- 
pose must depend upon the ministry and ser- 
vice of the Indians, whose native indolence 
and aversion to labour, no prospect of* benefit 
or promise .of reward could surmount ; that 
tlie moment the right of imposing a task, and 
exacting the performance of it, was taken 
from their masters, every work of industiy 
must cease, and all the sources from which 
wealth begun to pour in upon Spain rausi 
be stopped for ever. But Charles, tenacioQs 
at all times of his own opinions, and so 
much impressed at present with the view of 
tlie disorders which reigned in America* 
that he was willing to hazard the application 
even of a dangerous remedy, persisted in 
his resolution of publishing the laws. That 
they might be carried into execution with 
greater vigour and authority, he authorised 
Francisco Tello de Sandoval to repair -to 
Mexico as Visitador or superintendant of that 
country, and to co-operate with Antonio de 
Mendoza, the viceroy, in enforcing them^ 
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He appointed Blasco Nugaez Vela to be go- ^ ^^ ^ 
vernor of Peru, with the title of viceroy ; and v,.i»yl-^ 
in order to strengthen his administration, he ^ Ji^y 
established a court of royal audience in Lima, f^jPp^^'u ^ 
in which four lawyers of eminence were to 
preside as judges/ 

The viceroy and superintendant sailed at Eflfecuof 

the rcffula* 

the same time ; and an account of the laws tionsm 
which they were to enforce reached America spahi. 
before them. The entry of Sandoval into 
Mexico was viewed as the prelude of general 
rurin. The unlimited grant of liberty to the 
Indians affected every Spaniard in America 
without distinction, and there was hardly one 
who might not on some pretext be included 
under the other regulations, and suflfer by them. 
But the colony in New Spain had now been 
so long accustomed to the restraints of law 
and authority under the steady and prudenj: 
administration of Mendoza, that how much 
soever the spirit of the new statutes was de- 
tested and dreaded, no attempt was made to 
obstruct the publication of them by any act of 
violence unbecoming subjects. The magis- 
trates and principal inhabitants, however, pre- 
sented dutifiil addresses to the viceroy and . * 

' Zarate, lib. iii. c ^. Goiaara, c. 15i. Vega, p. 2. 
lib. iii. c. 20. 
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BOOK superintendant, representing the fatal conse- 
, ^^1 , quences of enforcing them. Happily for them 
1543. Mendoza, by long residence in the countryy 
was 90 thoroughly acquainted with its state, 
that he knew what was for its interest as well 
as what it could bear ; and Sandoval, thou|^ 
new in office, displayed a degree of modera- 
tion seldom possessed by persons just entering 
upon the exercise of power. They engaged 
to suspend, for some time, the execution of 
what was ofiensive in the new laws, and not 
only consented that a deputation of citizens 
should be sent to Europe to lay before the 
Emperor the apprehensions of his subjects in 
New Spain with respect to their tendency and 
effects, but they conciu-red ynth them in sup- 
porting their sentiments. Charles, moved by 
the opinion of men whose abilities and inte* 
grity entitled them to decide concerning what 
fell immediately under their own view, granted 
such a relaxation of die rigoiu* of the laws as 
re-established the colony in its former tran- 
quillity."' 

In Pent. In Pcru the storm gathered with an aspect 
still more fierce and threatening, and was not 
so soon dispelled. The conquerors of Fteni* of 

"» Fernandez Hist, lib, i. c. 3, 4, 5. Vega, p. 11. lib. iiL 
C.21, 22. Herrera, dec. 7. lib. v. c. 7. lib. viL c 14^ 15. 
Torquem. Mond. Ind. lib. v. c. IS. 
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arank much inferior to those who had subjj^cted BOOK 
Mexico to the Spanish crown, farther removed ^^^ , 
from the inspection of the parent state, and in- iws. 
toxicated with the sudden acquisition of wealth, 
carried on all their operations with greater li- 
cence and irregularity than any body of adven- 
turers in the New World. Amidst the general 
subversion of law and order, occasioned by two 
Successive civil wars, when each individual was 
at liberty to decide for himself, without any 
guide but his own interest or passions, this tur- 
bulent spirit rose above all sense of subordioa- 
tion. To men thus corrupted by anarchy, the 
-introduction of regular government, the power 
of a viceroy, and the authority of a respectable 
court of judicature, would of themselves have 
appeared formidable restraints, to whioh they 
would have submitted with reluctance^ But 
they revolted with indignation against the idea 
of complying with laws, by which they were 
to be stripped at once of all they had eanied 
so hardly during many years-'of s<ervice and 
suffering. As the account of the new laws 
spread successively through the different set- 

m 

tlements, the inhabitants ran togi^ther, the 
women in tears, and the men exclaiming 
against the injustice and ingratitude of their 
sovereign in depriving them, unheard and un- 
convicted, of their possessions. " Is this,** cried 
they, " the recompense due to persons, who. 
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BOOK without public aid, at their own expense, and 
^ by their own valour, have subjected to the 
1545. crown of Castile territories of such immense 
extent and opulence ? Are these the rewards 
bestowed for having endured unparalleled dis- 
tress, for having encountered every species of 
danger in the service of their country ? Whose 
merit is so great, whose conduct has been so 
irreproachable, that he may not be condenmed 
by some penal clause in regulations, conceived 
in terms as loose and comprehensive, as if it 
had been intended that all should be entan- 
gled in their snare ? Every Spaniard of note 
in Peru has held some public office, and aU, 
without distinction, have been constrained 
to take an active part in the contest between 
the two rival chiefs. Were the former to be 
robbed of their property because they had 
done their duty? Were the latter to be 
punished on account of what they could not 
avoid? Shall the conquerors of this great 
empire, instead of receiving marks of distinc- 
tion, be deprived of the natural consolation of 
providing for their widows and children, and 
leave them to depend for subsistence on the 
scanty supply they can extort from unfeeling 
courtiers ?° We are not able now, continued 
they, to explore unknown regions in quest of 

" Hen-era, dec. 7. lib.viL c.14,15. 
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more secure settlements ; our constitutions book 
debilitated with age, and our bodies covered ^ ^^1. 
with wounds, are no longer fit for active ser- 1545. 
vice ; but still we possess vigour sufficient to 
assert our just rights, and we will not tamely 
suffer them to be wrested from us."° 

By discourses of this sort, uttered with vehe- An insur- 
mence, and listened to with universal approba- prevented 
tion, their passions were inflamed to such a deratLT' 
pitch, that they were prepared for the most ^^^^^^^^* 
violent measures ; and began to hold consul- 
tations in different places, how they might 
oppose the entrance of the viceroy and judges, 
and prevent not only the execution but the 
promulgation of the new laws. From this, 
however, they were diverted by the address 
of Vaca de Castro, who flattered them with 
hopes, that, as soon as the viceroy and judges 
should arrive, and had leisure to examine their 
petitions and remonstrances, they would con- 
cur with them in endeavouring to procure 
some mitigation in the rigour of laws which 
had been framed without due attention either 
to the state of the country, or to the senti- 
ments of the people. A greater degree of 
accommodation to these, and even some con- 
cessions on the part of government, were now 

® Gomara, c. 152. Herrera, dec.7. lib.vi. c. 10, 11. 
Vega, p. 11. lib.iii. c.20. 22. lib. iv. c.3, 4. 
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BOOK become requisite to compose the present- fer- 
^^' ment, and to soothe the colonists into Bub- 
1543. mission, by inspiring them with confidence in 
their superiors. But without profound dis- 
cernment, conciliating manners, and flexifaflity 
of temper, such a plan could not be carriM 
The spirit on. The viceroy possessed none of these. Of 
tion in- all the qualities that fit men for high com- 
th^c©. ^ mand, he was endowed only wiih int^city 
^y- and courage ; the former harsh and uncom- 

plying, the latter bordering so frequently on 
rashness or obstinacy, that in his situation thejr 
March 4. ^ere defects rather than virtues. From the 
moment that he landed at Tumbez, Nugyiez 
Vela seems to have considered himself merely 
as an executive officer, without any discre- 
tionary power ; and, regardless of whatever he 
observed or heard concerning the state of the 
country, he adhered to the letter of the r^po- 
lations with unrelenting rigour. In all the 
towns through which he passed^ the natives 
were declared to be free, every person in 
public office was deprived of his lands and 
servants ; and as an example of obedience to 
others, he would not suffer a single Indiaii to 
be employed in carrying his own baggage ii 
his march towards Lima. Amazement and 
consternation went before him as he i^ 
proached ; and so little solicitous was he to 
prevent these from augmenting, that, on enr 
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terJng the capital, he openly avowed that he B ci K 
came to obey the orders of his sovereign, not , .. ; . 
to dispense with his laws. This harsh declaMt* »54». 
tion was accompanied with what rendered it 
still more intolerable, haughtiness in deport- 
ment, a tone of arrogance and decision in 
discourse, and an insolence of office grievous 
to men little accustomed to hold civil autho*^ 
rity in high respect. Every attempt to pro- 
cure a suspension or mitigation of the new 
laws, the viceroy considered as flowing from a 
spirit of disaffection that tended to rebellion. 
Several persons of rank were confined, and 
some put to death, without any form of trial. 
Vaca de Castro was arrested, and notwith- 
standing the dignity of his former rank, and 
his merit, in having prevented a general in- 
surrection in the colony, he was loaded with 
chains, and shut up in the common gaol. " 

But however general the indignation was Thebaic* 
against such proceedings, it is probable the chocfse*^ 
hand of authority would have been strong ^g^rr^^t^ 
enough to suppress it, or to prevent it bursting ^ ^^^^^ 
out with open violence, if the malecontents 
had not been provided with a leader of credit 
and eminence to unite and to direct their ef- 

» Zarate, lib.ir. €.23,^,25. Gomara, c. 153^155. 
Vega, p. 1 1 . lib. iv. c. 4, 5. Fernandez, lib* 1 . c. 6*^1 0^ 
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BOOK forts. From the time that the purport of the 
, ^^: new regulations was known in Peru, every 
154 J. Spaniard there turned his eyes towards Gon- 
zalo Pizarro, as the only person able to avert 
the ruin with which they threatened the co- 
lony. From all quarters, letters and addresses 
were sent to him, conjuring him to stand forth 
as their common protector, and offering to 
support him in the attempt with their lives and 
fortunes. Gonzalo, though inferior in talents 
to his other brothers, was equally ambitioiiB, 
and of courage no less daring. The behaviour 
of an ungrateful court towards his brothers 
and himself dwelt continually on his mind. 
Ferdinand a state-prisoner in Europe, ' the 
children of the governor in custody of the 
viceroy, and sent aboard his fleet, himself 
reduced to the condition of a private citizen 
in a country, for the discovery and conquest 
of which Spain was indebted to his family. 
These thoughts prompted him to seek fw 
vengeance, and to assert the rights of his 
family, of which he now considered himself 
as the guardian and the heir. But as no S^ 
niard can easily surmount that veneration fivr 
his sovereign which seems to be interwoven 
in his frame, the idea of marching in aims 
against the royal standard filled him with 
horror. He hesitated long, and was still unre- 
solved, when the violeihce of the viceroy,^ the 
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universal call of his countrymen, and the cer- 
tainty of becoming soon a victim himself to the 
severity of the new laws, moved him to quit is43. 
his residence at Chuquisaca de la Plata, and re- 
pair to Cuzco. All the inhabitants went out to 
meet him, and received him with transports of 
joy as the deliverer of the colony. In the fer- 
vour of their zeal, they elected him procurator- 
general of the Spanish nation in Peru, to so- 
licit the repeal of the late regulations. They 
empowered him to lay their remonstrances 
before the royal audience in Lima, and upon 
pretext of danger from the Indians, authorised 1544. 
him to march thither in arms. Under sanction 
of this nomination Pizarro took possession of 
the royal treasure, appointed officers, levied 
soldiers, seized a large train of artillery, which 
Vaca de Castro had deposited in Gumanga, 
and set out for Lima, as if he had been ad- 
vancing against a public enemy. Disaffection 
having now assumed a regidar form, and being 
united under a chief of such distinguished 
name, many persons of note resorted to his 
standard; and a considerable part of the 
troops, raised by the viceroy to oppose his 
progress, deserted to him in a body. ** 

4 Zarate. lib. v. c. 1. Gomara, c. 156, 157. Vega, p. 11. 
lib. iv. C.4 — 12. Fernandez, lib. i. c. 12 — 17. Herrera, 
dec. 7. lib. vii. c. 18, &c. lib. viii. c. 1 ~ 5. 
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Befoke Pizarro reached Luna, a revolutMn 

« 

had happened there, which encouraged him 
1544. to proceed with almost certainty of 8ucoe«» 
tiouoftfac The violence of the viceroy's administfation 
wT^lirt v^ not more formidable to the Spaniards of 
ItJ^f*' Peru, than his overbearing haughtiness mm 
odious to his associates, the judges of the ragnl 
audience. During their voyage from Spain, 
some symptoms of coldness between the 
roy and them began to appear. ^ But as 
33 they entered upon the exercise of their 
spective offices, both parties were so much 
asperated by frequent contests, arising fiam 
interference of jurisdiction and contnaietj of 
opinion, that their mutual disgust soon grew 
into open enmity. The judges thwarted the 
viceroy in every measure, set at libertjr pri- 
soners whom he had confined, justified tittt 
malecontents, and applauded their 
strances. At a time when both dej 
of government should have united against the 
approaching enemy, they were ' contending 
with each other for superiority. The judges 
riie vice at length prevailed. The viceroy, universdJty 
^oned. odious, and abandoned even by his own 



<*< '(^ 
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guards, was seized in his palace, and t•^nA^ 
to a desert island on the coast, to be kept there 
until he could be sent home to Spain. 

' Gomara, c. 171- 
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The judges, in consequencfe of this, haying book 
assumed the supreme direction of afikirs into ^ ^^ , 
their own hands, issued a proclamation sus- ,1544. 
pending the execution of the obnoxious laws^ Pizarro. 
and sent a message to Pizarro, requiring him, 
as they had already granted whatever he could 
request, to dismiss his troops, and to repair to 
Lima with fifteen or twenty attendants,. They 
could hardly expect that a man so daring and 
ambitious would tamely comply with this re- 
quisition. It was made, probably, with no 
such intention, but only to throw a decent veil 
over their own conduct ; for Cepeda, the pre- 
sident of the court of audience, a pragmatical 
and aspiring lawyer, seems to have held a se- 
cret correspondence with Pizarro, and had 
already fortned the plan, which he afterguards 
executed, of devoting himself to his service. 
The imprisonment of the viceroy, the usurp- 
ation of the judges^ together with the universal 
conftfsiort and anarchy consequent upon events 
so singular and unexpected, opened new and 
vast prospects to Pizarro. He now beheld the 
supreme power within his reach. Nor did he 
want courage to push on towards the olject 
which fortune presented to his view. Carvajal, 
the prompter of his resolutions, and guide of 
all his actions, had long fixed his eye upon it 
as the only end at which Pizarro ought to aim. 
Instead of the inferior function of procurator 

Q 4 
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B o o K for the Spanish settlements in Peru, he openly 
, ^^' , demanded to be governor and captain-general 
1544. of tlie whole province, and required the court 
of audience to grant him a commission to that 
effect. At the head of twelve hundred men, 
within a mile of Lima, where there was neither 
leader nor army to oppose him, such a request 
carried with it the authority of a commancL 
But the judges, either from unwillingness to 
relinquish power, or from a desire of preserv- 
ing some attention to appearances, hesitated, 
• or seemed to hesitate, about complying with 
lie as- what he demanded. Carvajal, impatient of 
delay, and impetuous in all his operations^ 



govern 
ment. 



marched into the city by night, seized several 
officers of distinction obnoxious to Pizarro^ 
and hanged them without the formality of a 
trial. Next morning the court of audience 
issued a commission in thfe Emperor's nam^ 
appointing Pizarro governor of Peru, with 
full powers, civil as well as military, and he 
entered the town that day with extraordinaj 
pomp, to take possession of his new dignity/ 

Oct, «8. Buxamidstthedisorderand turbulence which 

The vice- 
roy re- accompanied this total dissolution of the frame 

^^overs his 
liberty. 



» Zarate, lib. v. c. 8 — 10. Vega, p. 11. lib. iv, c, 
19. Gomara, c. 159 - 163. Fernandez, lib. i. c. 18— »S5. 
Herrera, dec. 7. lib. viii. c. 10 — 20. 
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of government, the minds of men, set loose book 
from the ordinary restraints of law and autho- ^^ 
rity, acted with such capricious irregularity, i**^- 
that events no less extraordinary than unex- 
pected followed in a rapid succession. Pizarro 
had scarcely begun to exercise the new powen 
with which he was invested, when he beheld 
formidable enemies rise up to oppose him. 
The viceroy having been put on board a vessel , 
by the judges of the audience, in order that 
he might be carried to Spain under custody of 
Juan Alvarez one of their own number ; as 
soon as they were out at sea, Alvarez, either 
touched with remorse, or moved by fear, 
kneeled down to his prisoner, declaring him 
from that moment to be free, and that he 
himself*, and every person in the ship, would 
obey him as the legal representative of their 
sovereign. Nugneft Vela ordered the pilot of 
the vessel to shape his course towards Tum- 
bez, and as soon as he landed there, erected 
the royal standard, and resumed his functions 
of viceroy. Several persons of note, to whom 
the contagion of the seditious spirit which 
reigned at Cuzco and Lima had not reached, 
instantly lav owed their resolution to support 
his authority. ' The violence of Pizarro's go- 

' Zarate, lib. 5. c. 9. Gomara, c. 165. Fernandez, > 
lib. i. c. 28. Herrera, dec. 7. Kb. viii. c. i5. 
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the vicerojr, unable to face them, retreated to- b o o K 
wmrds Quito. Pizarro followed him ; and in , ^' 
that long march, through a wild mountainous i^i. 
country, suffered hardships and encountered 
difficulties, which no troops but those accus- 
tomed to serve in America could have endured 
or surmounted. ^ The viceroy had scarcely 
reached Quito, when the vanguard of Pizarro's 
forces appeared, led by Carvajal, who, though 
near fourscore, was as hardy and active as any 
young soldier under his command. Nugneasf 
Vela instantly abandoned a town incapable of 
defence, and with a rapidity more resembUng 
a flight than a retreat, marched into the pro- 
vince of Popayan. Pizarro continued to pur- 
sue ; but finding it impossible to overtake him, 
returned to Quito. From thence be dispatdied 
Carvajal to oppose Centeno,^ who was growing 
formidable in the ^southern provinces of the 
entire, and he himself remained there to 
make head agamst the viceroy. ^ 

By his own activity, and the assistance of The vicr- 
Benalcazar, Nugnez Vela soon assembled four f^a,' 
hundred men in Popayan. As he retained, 

" See NOTE XXV. 
' Zaratejib. V. c. 15,16-4-^. Gontara, c. 167. Vega, 
p. ll. lib. iv. c. 25 — 28. Fernandez, lib. i. c. 34. 40. 
Herrera, dec. 7. lib. viii. c- 1<?. 20 — ^27. 
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BOOK amidst all his disasters, the same elevatioii of 

VL 

V ■»■-/ mindt and the same high sense of his own 
*^*^' dignity, he rejected with disdain the advice of 
some of his followers who urged him to make 
overtures of accommodation to Pizarro, de- 
claring that it was only by the sword that a 
contest with rebels could be decided. With 
1546. this intention he marched back to Quito. Fi« 
zarro, relying on the supenor number, andstiO 
more on the discipline and valour of Us 
troops, advanced resolutely to meet hiot 
The battle was fierce and bloody, both parties 
fighting like men who knew that the possession 
of a great empire, the fate of their leaders, 
and their own future fortune, depended upon 
the issue of that day. But Pizarro's veterans 
pushed forward with such regular and well- 
directed force, that they soon began to make 
impression on their enemies. The viceroy, 
by extraordinary exertions, in which the abi- 
lities of a commander and the courage of a 
soldier were equally displayed, held victory 
for some time in suspense. At length he fell, 
pierced with many wounds ; and the rout of 
his followers became general. They were 
hotly pursued. His head was cut off, and 
placed on the public gibbet in Quito, which 
Pizarro entered in triumph. The troops assem- 
bled by Centeno were dispersed soon after by 



and slain. 
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Carvajal, and he himself compelled to fly to B O K 
the mountains, where he remained for several , ' . 
months concealed in a cave. Every person in i^«- 
Peru, from the frontiers of Popayan to those 
of Chili, submitted to Pizarro ; and by his 
fleet, under Pedro de Hinojosa, he had not 
only the unrivalled command of the South 
Sea, but had taken possession of Panama, and 
placed a garrison in Nombre de Dios, on the 
opposite side of the isthmus, which rendered 
him master of the only avenue of commvmica- 
tion between Spain and Peru, that was used at 
that period/ 

After this decisive victory, Pizarro and his Pizarro 

ftdviflCil to 

followers remained for some time at Quito, and resume the 
during the first transports of their exultation, J^^ty of 
they ran into every excess of licentious indul- ^®'"' 
gence, with the riotous spirit usual among low 
adventurers upon extraordinary success. But 
amidst this dissipation, their chief and his con- 
fidants were obliged to turn their thoughts 
iM>metimes to what was serious, and deliberated 
with much solicitude concerning the part that 
he ought now to take. Carvajal, no less bold 
and decisive in council than in the field, had 

^ Zarate, lib. v. c. 31,32. Gomara, c. 170. Vega, 
p. 11. lib. iv. C.33, 34. Fernandez, lib. i. c. 51 — ^54. Her- 
rera, dec. 7. lib. x. c. 12. 19—22. dec. 8. lib. i. c.l— 3- 
Benzo, lib. iii. c. 12. 
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BOOK from the beginning warned Pizarro, that in the 
^^ , career on which he was entering, it was vain 
1546. to think of holding a middle course ; that he 
must either boldly aim at all, or attempt no- 
thing. From the time that Pizarro obtained 
possession of the government of Peru, he in- 
culcated the same maxim with greater eaiB'> 
estness. Upon receiving an account of the 
victory at Quito, he remonstrated with him in 
a tone still 'more peremptory. '< You have 
usurped," said he, in a letter written to Pi* 
sarro on that occasion, <* the supreme power id 
this country, in contempt of the Emperor^i 
commission to the viceroy. You have marched 
in hostile array against the royal standard ; yon 
have attacked the representative of your sove- 
reign in the field, have defeated him, and cot 
off his head. Think not that ever a monarch 
will forgive such insults on his dignily, or 
that any reconciliation with him can be cordial 
or sincere. Depend no longer on the preca- 
rious favour of another. Assume yourself the 
sovereignty over a country, to the dominion of 
which your family has a title founded on the 
rights both of discovery and conquest. It is 
in your power to attach every Spaniard in 
Peru of any consequence inviolably to your 
interest by liberal grants of lands and of In- 
dians, or by instituting ranks of nobility, jind 
creating titles of honoursimilar to those which 
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are courted with so much eagerness in Europe, book 
By establishing orders of knighthood, with ^; 
privileges and distinctions resembling those in i546. 
Spain, ypu may bestow a gratification upon 
the officers in your service, suited to the 
ideas of military men. Nor is it to your 
countrymen only tliat you ought to attend ; 
endeavour to gain the natives. By marrying 
the Coya, or daughter of the Sun next in 
succession to the crown, you wiH induce the 
Indians, out of veneration for the blood of 
their ancient princes, to unite with th^ 
Spaniards in support of your authority.— 
Thus, at the head of the ancient inhabitants 
of Peru, as well as of the new settlers there, 
you may set at defiance the power of Spain, 
and repel with ease any feeble force which 
it can send at such a distance.'' Cepeda, 
tlie lawyer, who was now Pizarro's confi- 
dential counsellor, warmly seconded Carva- 
jaPs exhortations, and employed whatever 
learning he possessed in demonstrating, that 
all the founders of great monarchies had been 
raised to pre-eminence, not by the antiquity 
of their lineage, or the validity of their rights, 
but by their own aspiring valour and personal 
merit. ' 

^ Vega, p. U. lib. iv. c.40. Fernandez, lib. i. c. 34«. 
lib. ii. c. l.^O. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. ii. c. 10. 
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1546. 
But 

chooses 
to nego- 
tiate with 
the court 
of Spain. 



PiZARRO listened attentively to both, and 
could not conceal the satisfaction with which 
he contemplated the object that they presented 
to his view. But happily for the tranquillity <rf 
the world, few men possess that superior 
strength of mind, and extent of abilities, which 
are capable of forming and executing such 
daring schemes, as cannot be accomplished 
without overturniniu: the established order of 
society, and violating those maxims of duty 
which men are accustomed to hold sacred. Hie 
mediocrity of Pizarro's talents circumscribed 
his ambition within more narrow limits, in- 
stead of aspiring at independent power, he 
confined his views to the obtaining from the 
court of Spain a confirmation of the authority 
which he now possessed ; and for that purpose, 
he sent an officer of distinction thither, to give 
such a representation of his conduct, and of 
the state of the country, as might induce the 
Emperor and his ministers, either from inclina* 
tion or from necessity, to continue him in his 
present station. 



Consulta- 
tions of 
the 

Spanish 
ministers. 



While Pizarro was deliberating with respect 
to the part which he should take, consultatioos 
were held in Spain, with no less solicitude^ 
concerning the measures which ought to be 
pursued in order to re-establish the Emperor's 

14 
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authority in Peru. Though unacquainted with book 
the last excesses of outrage to which the mal- , .' , 
contents had proceeded in that country, the i^^^*- 
court had received an account of the insurrec- 
tion against the viceroy, of his imprisonmeiit, 
and the usurpation of the government by 
Pizarro. A revohition so alarming called for 
an immediate interposition of the Emperor's, 
abilities and authority. But as he was fully 
occupied at that time in Germany, in con- 
ducting the war against the famous league of 
Smalkalde, one of the most interesting and 
arduous enterprises in his reign, the care of 
providing a remedy for the disorders in Peru 
devolved upon his son Philip, and the counsel- 
lors whom Charles had appointed to assist him 
in the government of Spain during his absence. 
At first view, the actions of Pizarro and his ad- 
herents appeared so repugnant to the duty of 
subjects towards their sovereign, that the 
greater part of the ministers insisted on declar- 
ing them instantly to be guilty of rebellion, and 
on proceeding to punish thifem with exemplary 
rigour. But when thle fervour of their zeal and 
indignation began to abate, innumerable ob- 
stacles to the execution of this measure pre- 
sented themselves. The veteran bands of in- 
fantry, the strength and glory of the Spanish 
armies, were then employed in Geimiany» 

VOL. III. R 
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BOOK Spain, exhausted of men and money by a long 
^'' series of wars, in which she had been invcdved 
1546. by the restless ambition of two successive mo- 
narchs, could not easily equip an armament of 
sufficient force to reduce Pizarro. To trans- 
port any respectable body of troops to a coun- 
try so remote as Peru, appeared almost impos- 
sible. While Pizarro continued master of the 
South Sea, the direct route by Nomfare de 
Dios and Panama was impracticable. An at- 
tempt to march to Quito by land through the 
new kingdom of Granada, and the province df 
Popayan, across regions of prodigious extent, 
desolate, unhealthy, or inhabited by fierce and 
hostile tribes, would be attended with unaur- 
mountable danger and hardships. The paasagf 
to the South Sea by the Straits of MageDaa 
was so tedious, so uncertain, and so little known 
in that age, that no confidence could be placed 
in any effort carried on in a course of navi- 
gation so remote and precarious. Notfaiqg 
then remained but to relinquish the aystem 
which the ardour of their loyalty had fint 
suggested, and to attempt by lenient 
what could not be efiected by force. It 
manifest from Pizarro's solicitude to rej 
his conduct in a favourable light to the En- 
peror, that notwithstanding the excesaea af 
which he had been guilty, he still retained 
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sentiments of veneration for his sovereign. By B o a ic 
a proper application to these, together wilJi' , J^- ^ 
some such concessions as should discover a spirit i b49. 
of moderation and forbearance in governmentt 
there was still room to hope that he might be 
yet reclaimedt* or the ideas of loyalty natural 
to Spaniairds^ might so far revive among his 
followers, that they woidd no longei lend their 
aid to uphold hi^ usurped au/thority^ 

The success, however, of this negotiation, Oaicn ap- 
no less delicate than it was important, de- ri^^to^ 
pended entirely on the abilities^ and address of ^*^"j*'„j 
the person to whom it should be commJitted» 
After weighing with much attention the com^ 
parative merit of various persone^ the Spanish 
ministers fixed with unanimity of choice upon 
Pedro de la Oasca, a^ priest in no higher sta- 
tion than that of counsellor to the Inquisition, 
Though in no public oiHce, he had been occa- 
sionally employed by government in afiairs of 
trust and consequence, and had conducted 
them with no less skill than success } displaying 
a gentle and insinuating temper, accompanied 
with much firmness ; probity, superior to any 
feeling of private interest ; and a cautious 
circumspection in concerting meaaures^ fol- 
lowed by such vigour in executing them, as 
is rarely found in alliance with the other. 

11 2 
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BOOK These qualities marked him out for the func« 
. i tion to which he was destined. The Emperor, 
1546. iQ whom Gasca was not unknown, wannly 
approved of the choice, and communicated 
it to him in a letter containing expressions ci 
good-will and confidence, no less honourable 
to the prince who wrote, than to the subject 
who received it. Gasca, notwithstanding his 
advanced age and feeble constitution, and 
though, from the apprehensions natural to a 
man, who, during the course of his life, bad 
never been out of his own country, he dreaded 
the effects of a long voyage, and of an un- 
healthy climate*, did not hesitate a moment 
about complying with the will of his sovereigne 
Ills mode- But as a proof that it was from this prindiile 

nit ion. * f ~" 

alone he acted, he refused a bishopric which 
was offered to him,' in order that he might 
appear in Peru with a more dignified character; 
he would accept of no higher title than that of 
President of the Court of Audience in Lima; 
and declared that he would receive no sahuy 
on account of his discharging the duties oF 
tliat office. All he required was, that the 
expense of supporting his family should be 
defrayed by the public, and as he was to go like 
a minister of peace with his gown and breviaiy, 

^ Fernandez, lib. 2. c. 17* 
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and without any retinue but a few domestics, book 
this would not load the revenue with any . . 

enormous biu*den. "^ * ^*^- 

But while he discovered such disinterested The 
moderation with respect to whatever related committed 
personally to himself, he demanded his official *^ **'*"• 
powers in a very different tone. He insisted, 
as he was to be employed in a country so 
remote from the seat of government, where he 
could not have recourse to his sovereign for 
new instructions on every emergence j and as 
the whole success of his negotiations must 
depend upon the confidence which the people 
with whom he had to treat could place in the 
extent of his powers, that he ought to be in- 
vested with unlimited authority ; that his ju- 
risdiction must reach to all persons and to all 
causes ; that he musit be empowered to pardon, 
to punish, or to reward, as circumstances and 
the behaviour of different men might require ; 
that in case of resistance from the malecontents, 

* ■ 

he might be authorised to reduce them to obe- 
dience by force of arms, to levy troops for 
that purpose, and to call for assistance from 
the governors of all the Spanish setjtlements 
in America. These powers, though mani- 

^ Zarate, lib. vi. c. 6* Ooxnara, c. 174. Fernandez, 
lib. ii. c. 14— 16. Vega, p* 11. lib. v. c. i. llirrera, 
dec. 8. lib. i. c. 4, &c. 

R S 
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BOOK festly conducive to the great objects of his 
V _^_' _. mission, appeared to the Spanish ministers to 
1^6. be inalienable prerogatives of royalty, wludi 
ought not to be delegated to a subject, and 
they refused to grant them. But the Emperor's 
views were more enlarged. As fnMU the 
nature of his employment, Gasca must be in- 
trusted with discretionary power in severil 
points, and all his efforts might prove inefeci 
tual if he was circumscribed in any one pv- 
ticular, Charles scrupled not to invest him 
with authority to the full extent that he de* 
mandcd. Highly satisfied with this fiah 
proof of his master's confidence, QaiGi 
hastened his departure, and, without eiAtf 
money or troops, set out to quell a f (MrmidsUe 
rebellion. *" 

Hi!^ ^\ ^^ ^^ arrival at Nombre de Dios^ he ftind 
vol at Pa- Herman Mexia, an officer of note^ poittd 
there, by order of Pizarro, with % cotuidfit- 
able body of men, to oppose the laiyl^p g f{ 
any hostile forces. But Gasca appeared jp 
such pacific guise, with a train so little fiv* 
jnidable, and with a title of no such dignity |S 
to excite terror, that he was received "wiA 
much respect. From Nombre de Dioe he ad- 
vanced to Panama, and met with a similir 
reception from Hinojosa, whom Pizann had 

^ Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 16—18. 
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intrusted with the government of that town, B o o vf 
and the command of his fleet stationed there. . ^L , 
In both places he held the same language, de-^ ^si9. 
daring that he was sent by their sovereign at 
a messenger of peace, not aa a minister of 
vengeance ; that he came to redress all their 
grievances, to revoke the laws which had ex* 
cited alarm, to pardon past offences, and to 
re-establish order and justice in the govern- 
ment of Peru. His mild deportment, the sim- 
plicity of his manners, the stmctity of bis 
profession, and a winxlinlg appearance of can- 
dour, gained credit to his declarations. The 
veneration due to a person clothed with legal 
authority, and acting in virtue of a royal com^ 
mission, began to revive among men accui^ 
tomed for some time to nothing more respect- 
able than an usurped jurisdiction* Hinojosa, 
Mexia, aiid several other officers of distinctioiit 
to each of whom Grasca ap|^ed separately, 
were gained over to hifl interest, and wailed 
only for some decent ocoaiiott of declaring 
openly in his favour. "^ 

This the violence of Pisarra soon afibrded violent 

proceed- < 

them. As soon as he heard o£ Gasca^a arrival in^i^of 
at Panama, though he received, at the same 
time, an account of the nature of his commis- 

^ Fernandez^ lib. ii. b. SI, Ue. Zarate,. ISb^iu c. 6, 7* 
Gomara, c. 1 75. Vega, p. 1 1 • Ub. ▼• c* S« 

R 4 
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BOOK sion, and was informed of his offers not only io 
. ' . render every Spaniard in Peru easy conceming 
1546. what was past, by an act of general obliviim; 
but secure with respect to the future by repeal- 
ing the obnoxious laws ; instead of accepting 
with gratitude his sovereign's gracious ocm- 
cessions, he was so much exasperated on finding 
that he was not to be continued in his station 
as governor of the country, that he instantly 
resolved to oppose the president's entry into 
Peru, and to prevent his exercising any jura- 
diction there. To this desperate resolution he 
added another highly preposterous. He sent 
a new deputation to Spain to justify this con- ' 
duct, and to insist, in name of all the com- 
munities in Peru, for a confirmation of the 
government to himself during life, as the only 
means of preserving tranquillity there. The 
persons intrusted with this strange commisaoOk 
intimated the intention of Pizarro to the pre- 
sident, and required him, in his name, to de- 
part from Panama and return to Spain. They 
carried likewise secret instructions to Hincjosi^ 
directing him to offer Gasca a present of fifty 
thousand pesos, if he would comply voluntarily 
with what was demanded of him ; and if he 
should continue obstinate, to cut him ofi^ either 
by assassination or poison/ 

^ Zarate, lib. vi. c. 8. Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 3S, 34* Her- 
rcra, dec. 8. lib. 2. c. 9, 10. 
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Many circumstances concurred in pushing book 
on Pizarro to those wild measures. Having . ^^ . 
been once accustomed to supreme command, i^^^* 
he could not bear the thoughts of descending cains hi» 
to a private station. Conscious of his own 
demerit, he suspected that the Emperor studied 
only to deceive him, and would never pardon 
the outrages which he had committed. His 
chief confidants, no less guilty, entertained 
the same apprehensions. The approach of 
Gasca without any military force excited no 
terror. There were now above six thousand 
Spaniards settled in Peru^ ; and at the head of 
tliese he doubted not to maintain his own in- 
dependence, if the court of Spain should refuse 
to grant what he required. But he knew not 
that a spirit of defection had already begun to 
spread among those whom he trusted most. 
Hinojosa, amazed at Pizarro's precipitate reso* 
iution of setting himself in opposition to the 
Emperor's commission, and disdaining to be 
his instrument in perpetrating the odious 
crimes pointed out in his secret instructions, 
publicly recognised the title of the presi- 
dent to the supreme authority in Peru. The 
officers under his command did the same. 
Such was the eontagious influence of the 
example, that it reached even the deputies who 

' llerrera; dec* 8. lib.iii. c. 1. 
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BOOK had been sent from Peru ; and at the tune 

^* when Fizarroexpected to hear either of Gasca's 

1546. return to Spain, or of his death, he received an 

account of his being master of the fleet, of 

Panama, and of the troops stationed there* 



.1547. Irritated ahnost to madness by events so 

Pizarro re- "^ 



war. 



solves on unexpected, he openly prepared for war ; and 
in order to give some colour of justice to his 
arms, he appointed the court of audience in 
Lima to proceed to the trial of Gasca, for the 
crimes of having seized his ships, seduced his 
officers, and prevented his deputies from pro- 
ceeding in their voyage to Spain* Cepeda» 
though acting as a judge in virtue of the royal 
commission, did not scruple to prostitute thd 
dignity of his function by finding Gasca guilty 
of treason, and condemning him to death on 
that account.' Wild, and even ridiadoua as 
this proceeding was, it imposed on the* low 
illiterate adventurers, with whom Peru was 
filled, by the semblance of a legal sanction war- 
^ranting Pizarro to carry on hostilities against 
a convicted traitor. Soldiers accordingly re- 
sorted from every quarter to his standard, and 
he was soon at the head of a thousand men» 

< Fernandez, lib.ii. c.55. Vega, p. II. lib* v. €.7* 

Herrera, dec. 8. lib.iii. c.6. 
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the best equipped that had ever taken the field book 
in Peru. "^ 



1£47. 



Qasca, on his ptut, perceiving that force ^i»r»- 

tlO'BS OI 

must be employed in order to accompli^ the Gasca. 
purpose of hh mission, was no less assiduous in 
collecting troops from Nicaragua, Carthageiia, 
and other settlements on the continent ; and 
with such success, that he was soon in a con- 
dition to detach a squadron of his fleets witii a 
considerable body of soldiers, to the coast of 
Peru. Their appearance excited a dreadfiil ApriL 
alarm : and though they did not attempt S^ 
some time to make any descent, they did more 
effectual service by setting ashore in different 
places perscms who dispersed copies of the act 
of general indemnity, and the revocation of the 
late edicts ; and who made known every where 
the pacific intentions, as well as mild tempeff 
of the president. The eflFect of spreading this 
information was wonderful. All who were dis- 
satisfied with Pizarro's violent administration, 
all who retained aqy sentiments of fidelity to 
their sovereign, began to meditate revolt. 
Some openly deserted a cause which they now 
deemed to be unjust. Centenp, leavinir the ^^' 

rection of 

cave in which helay concealed, assembled about Centeno, 
fifty of his former adherents, and with this 
feeble half-armed band advanced boldly to 
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BOOK Cuzco. By a sudden attack in tlie night-time^ 

, ^^' , in which he displayed no less military skill thaa 

J 54 7. valour, he rendered himself master of that 

capital, though defended by a garrison of five 

hundred men. Most of these having ranged 

themselves under his banners, he had soon the 

command of a respectable body of troops. * 

• 

X'n«^^. PizARRO, though astouishcd at beholding one 
zarro enemy approaching by sKea, and another by 
land, at a time when he trusted to the unimi 
of all Peru in his favour, was of a spirit more 
undaunted, and more accustomed to the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, than to be disconcerted or 
appalled. As the danger from Centeno's 
operations was the most urgent, he instantly 
set out to oppose him. Having provided 
horses for all his soldiers, he marched with 
amazing rapidity. But every morning he 
found his force diminished, by numbers who 
had left him during the night; and though 
he became suspicious to excess, and punished 
without mercy all whom he suspected, the 
rage of desertion was too violent to be 
checked. Before he got within sight of the 
enemy at Huarina, near the lake Titiaca^ he 
could not muster more than four hundred 

'' Zarate, lib.vi. c. 13—16. Gomara, c. 180, 181. 
Fernandez, Hb. ii. c. 28. 64r, &c. 
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soldiers. But these he justly considered as men book 
of tried attachment, on whom he might de- 
pend. They were indeed the boldest and most 
desperate of his followers, conscious, like him- 
self, of crimes for which they could hardly 
expect forgiveness, and without any hope but 

in the success of their arms. With these he did October 

so 
not hesitate to attack Centeno's troops, though 

double to his own in number. The royalists 
did not decline the combat. It was the most 
obstinate and' bloody that had hitherto been 
fought in Peru. At length the intrepid valour wd de- 
of Pizarro, and the superiority of Carvajal's 
military talents, triumphed over numbers, and 
obtained a complete victory. The booty was 
immense^, and the treatment of the vanquished 
cruel. By this signal success the reputation 
of Pizarro was re-established, and being now 
deemed invincible in the field, his army in- 
creased daily in number.'' 

But events happened in other parts of Peru, 
which more than counterbalanced the splendid 
victory at Huarina. Pizarro had scarcely left 
Lima, when the citizens, weary of his oppressive 

» See NOTE XXVI. 

^ Zarate, lib. vii. c. 2, 3. Gbinara, c. 181. Vega, p. 11. 
lib. 5. c. 18,&c. Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 79. HcrrerH,dcc. 8. 
Jib. iv. c» 1, 2, 
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BOOK dominion^ erected the royal standard, aaci 
Aldana, with a detachment of soldiers^ firorii 




1547- the fleet, took possession of the town. Abdot 
lands at the Same time^ Gasca landed at Tumbez widk 
five hundred men. Encouraged by hia pit' 
sence, eveiy settlement in the low countyy 
declared for the King. The situation o£ the 
two parties was now perfectly reversed ; Cotto 
and the adjacent provinces were possessed fey 
Pizarro ; all the rest of the empire, from QiHto 
southward, acknowledged the jurisdiStioii of 
the president. As his numbers augmented 
fast, Gasca advanced into the interior part <tf 
the country. His behaviour still continued to 
be gentle and unassuming ; he expressed!, on 
every occasion, his ardent wish of terminating 
the contest without bloodshed. More soUcf- 
tons to reclaim than to punish, he upbraided 
no man for past offences, but received them 
as a father receives penitent children returmng 
to a sense of their duty. Though desirous rf 
peace, he did not slacken his preparations for 
Advances War. He appointed the general rendezvous 
Cuzw!^ of^his troops in the fertile valley of Xauxa, aa 
the road to Cuzco." There he remained fiwr 
some months, not only that he might have 
time to make another attempt towards an 

' Zarate, lib.vi. c 17. 

"» Zarate, lib. vii. c. 9. Fernandez, lib. ii. c 77. 82. 

1% 
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accommodatiim with Pizarroi but that Jbt« book 
might train his new soldiers to tbenise of arnu^ ^^* 
and accustom them to the discipline of a campi isn. 
before he led them against a body of victorious 
veterans. Pizarro, intoxicated with the suc- 
cess which had hitherto accompanied his arms, 
and elated with having again near a thopmotd 
men undei* liis command, refused to listen to 
any terms, although Cepeda, together with 
several of his officers, and even Carvajal him* 
selP, gave it as their advice to close with the 
president's offer of a general indemnity, and 
the revocation of the obnoxious laws.^ Gasca 
having tried in vain every expedient to avoid 
imbruing his hands in the blood of his country- 
men, began to move towards Cuzco, at the Dec. 29. 
head of sixteen hundred men. 

PizARRo, confident of victory, suffered the Both par- 
royalists to pass all the rivers which lie between p^l^ 
Guamanga and Cuzico without opposition^ and J^lig. 
to advance within four leagues of that capital, 
flattering himself that a defeat in such a situa- 
tion as rendered escape impracticable would 
at once teiminate the war. He then marched 
out to meet the enemy, and Carvajal chose his 
ground, and made the disposition of th^ troops 

« See NOTE XXVII. 

• Zarate, lib. vii. c.6. Vega, p. 11. lib. ▼. c. 27. 
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BOOK with the discerning eye, and profound know* 
, ^'l , . ledge in the art of war conspicuous in all its 
i.^^s. operations. As the two armies moved for- 
^ ^" ' wards slowly to the charge^ the appearance of 
each was singular. In that of Pizarro, com- 
posed of men enriched with the spoils of the 
most opulent country in America, every officer, 
and almost all the pri\*ate men, were clothed 
in stufis of silks, or brocade, embroidered with 
gold and silver ; and their horses, their arms, 
their standards, were adorned with* all the 
pride of military pomp.'* That of Grasca, 
though not so splendid, exhibited what was no 
less striking. He himself, accompanied by 
the archbishop of Lima, the bishops of Quito 
and Cuzco, and a great number of ecclesiastics, 
marching along the lines, blessing the men, and 
encouraging them to a resolute discharge of 
their duty. 

Pisarro When both armies were just ready to en- 

b7h^ S^^9 Cepeda set spurs to his horse, galloped 
troops. Qff^ 2Lnd surrendered himself to the president. 
Garcilasso de la Vega, and other officers of note, 
followed his example. The revolt of persons 
in such high rank struck all with amazement 
The mutual confidence on which the union and 

P Zaratc, lib. vi. r, n. 
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strength of armies depend, ceased at once, book 
Distrust and consternation spread from rank , ^' , 
to rank. Some silently slipped away, others i548. 
threw down their arms, the greatest number 
went over to the royalists. Pizarro, Carvajal, 
and some leaders, employejd authority, threats, 
and entreaties, to stopthim, but in vain. In 
less than half an hour, a body of men, which 
might have decided the fate of the Peruvian 
empire, was totally dispersed. Pizarro, seeing 
all irretrievably lost, cried out in amazement 
to a few officers who still faithfully adhered to 
him, " What remains for us to do?** — ** Let 
us rush,** replied one of them, ** upon the 
enemy*s firmest battalion, and die like Ro- 
mans.** Dejected with such a reverse of for- 
tune, he had not spirit to follow this soldierly 
counsel, and with a tameness disgraceful to 
his former fame, he surrendered to one of taken, 
Gasca's officers. Carvajal, endeavouring to 
escape, was overtaken and seized. 

Gasc A, happy in this bloodless victory, did and put to 
not stain it with cruelty. Pizarro, Carvajal, 
and a small number of the most distinguished 
or notorious offenders, were punished capi- 
tally. Pizarro was beheaded on the day after 
he surrendered. He submitted to his fate 
with a composed dignity, and seemed desirous 

VOL. III. S 
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B o o K to atone by repentance for the crimes which 
^'- he had committed. The end of Carvajal was 
1548. suitable to his life. On his trial he offered no 
defence. When the sentence adjudging bun 
to be hanged was pronounced, he carelessly 
replied, <* One can die but once." During 
the interval between the sentence and execu- 
tion, he discovered no sign either of remone 
for the past, or of solicitude about the future ; 
scoffing at all who visited him, in his usual sar- 
castic vein of mirth, with the same quickneM 
of repartee and gross pleasantry as at any 
other period of his life. Cepeda, more cri- 
minsd than either, ought to have shared the 
same fate ; but the merit of having deserted 
his associates at such a critical moment, and 
with such decisive effect, saved, him from im- 
mediate punishment He was sent, however, as 
a prisoner to Spain, and died in confinement^ 

In the minute detail which the contempo- 
rary historians have given of the civil dissen- 
sions that raged in Peru, with little interrup- 
tion during ten years, many circumstances 
occur so striking, and which indicate such an 
uncommon state of manners, as to merit par- 
ticular attention. 

'^ Zarate, lib. vii. c. 6, 7, 8. Gomara, c.l85, 1^6. 
Vega, p. 1 1 . lib. v. c. SO, &c. Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 86, &c. 
Herrera, dec. S. iv. c. 14.&C. 
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Though the Spaniards whb first invaded BOOK 
Peru were of the lowest order in society, and , ^' ^ 
the greater part of those who afterwai'ds joined i ^8. 

No mcrcc- 

them were persons of desperate fortune, yet liary soi- 

in all the bodies of troops brought into the ci^^m^ 
field by the different leaders who contended ®^^®^* 
for superi<»ity^ not one man acted as a hired 
soldier, that follows his standard for pay. 
Every adventurer in Peru considered himself 
as a conqueror, entitled, by his services, to 
an establishment in that country which had 
been acquired by his valoun In the contests 
between the rival chiefs, each chose his side 
as he was directed by his own judgment or 
affections. He joined his commander as a 
companion of his fortune, and disdained to 
degrade himsdtf by receiving the wages of a 
mercenary. It was to their sword, not to 
pre-eminence in office, or nobility of birth^ 
that most of the leaders whom they followed ' 
were indebted for their elevation ; and each 
of their adherents h<^d, by the same means, 
to open a way for himself to the possession of 
power and wealth. ^ 

But though the troops in Peru served with- Annies 

1 ^i_ • J ^ • immensely 

out any regular pay, they were raised at im- expensive ; 
mense expense. Among men accustomed to 

^ Vega, p. 11. lib. iv. c.38. 41. • 
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BOOK divide the spoils of an opulent country^ the 

VI 

. ; . desire of obtaining wealth acquired incredible 
^J^' force. The ardour of pursuit augmented in 
proportion to the hope of success. Where all 
were intent on the same object, and under the 
dominion of the same passion, there was but 
one' mode of gaining men, or of securing their 
attachment. Officers of name and influence, 
besides, the promise of future establishments, 
received in hand large gratuities fhmi the 
chief with whom they engaged. Gronzak) 
Pizarro, in order to raise a thousand men^ ad« 
vanced five hundred thousand pesos.' Gasca 
expended in levying the troops whioh he led 
against Pizarro nine hundred thousand pesos.' 
The distribution of property, bestowed as the 
reward of services, was still more exorbitant 

andim- Cepeda, as the recompense of his perfidy 

incnsc re- * * w: i/ 

wards to and address, in persuading the court of royal 
duaii;.' audience to give the sanction of its autho- 
rity to the usurped jurisdiction of Pizarro, 
received a grant of lands which yielded an 
annual income of a hundred and fiily thou- 
sand pesos." Hinojosa, who, by his early 
defection from Pizarro, and surrender of the 
fleet to Gasca, decided the fete of Peru, 
obtained a district of country affording 

* Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 54. 

^ Zaratc, lib.ili. c 10. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. ▼• c. 7. 

" Gomara, c. 164. 
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two hundred thousand pesos of yearly value, ''book 
While such rewards were dealt out to the , ^- ^ 
principal officers, with more than royal muni- i**«- 
ficence, proportional shares were conferred 
upon those of inferior rank. 

9 

Such a rapid change df fortune produced Their pro- 
its natural effects. It gave birth to new wants, S^^r"' 
and new desires. Veterans, long accustomed 
to hardship and toil, acquired of a sudden a 
taste for profuse and inconsiderate dissipa- 
tion, and indulged in all the excesses of mili- 
tary licentiousness. The riot of low de- 
bauchery occupied some ; a relish for expen- 
sive luxuries spread among crthers. "^ The 
meanest soldier in Peru would have thought 
himself degraded by marching on foot ; and 
at a time when the prices of horses in that 
country were exorbitant, each insisted on 
being furnished with one before he would take 
the field. But though less patient under the 
fatigue and hardships of service, they were 
ready to face danger and death with as much 
intrepidity as ever; and animated by the 
hope of new rewards, they never failed, on 
the day of battle, to display all their ancient 
valour. 

"^ Vega, p. 1 1 . lib. vi. c. 3. 

^ Herrera, dec. 5. lib. ii. c,3* dec. 8. lib.viii. c. 10^ 
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BOOK Together with their courage^ they retained 

, ^^' , all the ferocity by which they were originallj 

1548. distinguished. Civil discord never raged with 

Ferocity , 

with which a more fell spirit than among the Spaniards in 
teste were Pci'u. To all the passions which usually en- 
camedon; yenom contests among countrymen, avarice 
was added, and rendered their enmity more 
rancorous. Eagerness to seize the valuaUe 
forfeitures expected upon the death of eveiy 
opponent, shut the door against mercy. To 
be wealthy, was of itself sufficient to expose a 
man to accusation, or to subject him to pu- 
nishment. On the slightest suspicions^ Pizarro 
condemned many of the most opulent inhsp 
bitants in Peru to death. Carvaja], without 
searching for any pretext to justify his cnielt|rf 
cut off many more. The number of thoae 
who suffered by the hands of the executicmer, 
was not much inferior to what fell in the 
field ^ ; and the greater part was condemned 
without the formality of any legal 



of faitr^ The violence with which the contending 
parties treated their opponents was not accom- 
panied with its usual attendants, attachment 
and fidelity to those with whom they acted. 
The ties of honour, which ought to be held 
sacred among soldiers, and the principle of 
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integrity, interwoven as thoroughly in the book 
Spanish character as in that of any nation^ v _1\. 
seecd to have been equally forgotten. Eyen ^^*•• 
regard for decency, and the sense of shame, 
were totally lost. During their dissensions, 
there was hardly a Spaniard in Peru who did 
not abandon the party which he had originally 
espoused, betray the associates with whom he 
had united, and violate the engagements un- 
der which he had come. The viceroy Nug- 
nez Vela was ruined by the treachery of 
Cepeda and the other judges of the royal 
audience, who were bound by the duties of 
their function to have supported his authority. 
The chief advisers and companions of Gon- 
zalo Pizarro's revolt were the first to fbrsake 
him, and submit to his enemies. His fleet 
was given up to Gasca, by the man whom he 
had singled out among his officers to intrust 
with that important command. On the day 
that was to decide his fate, an army of vete- 
rans, in sight of the enemy, threw down their 
arms without striking a blow, and deserted a 
leader who had often conducted them to vic- 
tory. Instances of such general and avowed 
contempt of the principles and obligations 
which attach man to man, and bind them to- 
gether in social union, rarely occur in history. 
It is only where men are far removed from the 
seat of government, where the restraints of law 

s 4 
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HOOK and order are little felt, where the prospect of 
, ^f* , gain is unbounded, and where immense wealth 
1548. may cover the crimes by which it is acquired, 
that wc can find any parallel to the levity, the 
rapaciousncss, the perfidy and corrupticm pre- 
valent among the Spaniards in Peru. 

Omen dc Q^ ^h^ death of Pizarro, the malecontents in 



vises eiii- 



pio.vincnt every corner of Peru laid down their arms^ 

tor Ins sol- , /. t 

aicrs. and tran(|uillity seemed to be perfectly re-es- 
tablislicd. But two very interesting objects still 
remained to occupy tlic president's attention. 
The one was to find immediately such employ- 
ment for a multitude of turbulent and daring 
adventurers with which the country was filled, 
as might prevent them from exciting new 
commotions. The other, to bestow proper 
gratifications u])on those to whose loyalty and 
valour he had been indebted for his success. 
The former of these was in some measure ac- 
complislied, by appointing Pedro de Valdivia 
to j)rosecute the conquest of Chili ; and by 
empowering Diego Centeno to undertake 
the discovery of the vast regions bordering 
on the river De Ja Plata. The reputation of 
those leaders, together with the hopes of ac- 
quiring wealth, and of rising to consequence in 
some unexplored country, alluring many of the 
most indigent and desperate soldiers to follow 
their standards, drained oii' no inconsiderable 
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portion of that mutinous spirit wbich Gasca book 
dreaded. . , ^^* . 

The latter was an affair of greater difficulty, Hw divi- 
and to be adjusted with a more attentive and country 
delicate hand. The repartimientos, or allot- ^owJ 
ments of lands and Indians which fell to b€ 
distributed, in consequence of the death or for- 
feiture of the former possessors, exceeded two 
millions of pesos of yearly rent.^ Gasca,, when 
now absolute master of this immense property, 
retained the same disinterested sentiments 
which he had originally professed, and refused 
t^ reserve the smallest portion of it for himself. 
Byit the number of claimants was great ; and 
whilst the vanity or avarice of every indivi- 
' dual fixed the value of his own services, and 
estimated the recompense which he thought 
due to him, the pretensions of each were so 
extravagant, that it was impossible to satisfy 
all. Gasca listened to them one by one, with 
the most patient attention ; and that he might 
have leisure to weigh the comparative merit 
of their several claims with accuracy, he re- 
tired, with the archbishop of Lima and a single 
secretary, to a village twelve leagues from 
Cuzco. There he spent several days in allot- 
tmg to each a district of lands and number 

* Vega, p. 11. lib. vi. c. 4?. 
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B o K of Indians, in proportion to his idea of their 
, ^^L , past services and future importance. But that 
1548. he might get beyond the reach of the fierce 
storm of clamour and rage, which he foresaw 
would burst out on the publication of his de- 
cree, notwithstanding the impartial equity with 
which he had framed it, he set out for Lima, 
leaving the instrument of partition sealed up, 
with orders not to open it for some days after 
his departure. 

Aug 54. The indignation excited by publishing the 
^^rTtcnt it decree of partition was not less than Gasca had 
occasions, expcctcd. Vanity, avaiice, emulation, envy,' 
shame, rage, and all the other passions which 
most vehemently agitate the minds of men 
when both their honour and their interest are 
deeply afiected, conspired in adding to its vio- 
lence. It broke out with all the fury of military 
insolence. Calumny, threats, and curses, were 
poured out openly upon the president. He 
was accused of ingratitude, of partiality, and 
of injustice. Among soldiers prompt to action, 
such seditious discourse would have been soon 
followed by deeds no less violent, and they 
already began to turn their eyes towards some 
discontented leaders, expecting them to stand 
forth in redress of their wrongs. By some 
vigorous interpositions of government, a timely 
check was given to this mutinous spirit, and 
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the danger of another civil war was averted for B o o k 
the present/ ^^ 

GascA) however, perceiving that the flame 1549. 
was suppressed rather than extinguished, la- lishe? or-' 
boured with the utmost assiduity to soothe the govern^ 
malecontents, by bestowing large gratuities on ""®"*» 
some, by promising repartimientos, when they 
fell vacant, to others, and by caressing and flat- 
tering all. But that the public security might 
rest on a foundation more stable than their 
good affection, he endeavoured to strengthen 
the hands of his successors in ofiice, by re- 
establishing the regular administration of jus- 
tice in every part of the empire. He intro- 
duced order and simplicity into the mode of 
collecting the royal revenue. He issued regu- 
lations concerning the treatment of the In- 
dians, well calculated to protect them from 
oppression, and to provide for their instruction 
in the principles of relig;ion, without depriving 
the Spaniards of the benefit accruing from 
their labour. Having now accomplished every 
object of his mission, Gasca, longing to return 1550. 
again to a private station, committed the 
government of Peru to the court of audience, 
and set out for Spain. As, during the anarchy 

* Zarate> lib. vii. c. 9> Gomara, c. 187. Vega, p. 11. 
lib. vii. c. 1, &c. Pernandez, p. 11. lib. 1. c. 1, &c. Her. 

rcra, dec. 8. lib. iv. c. 17, &c. 
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BOOK and turbulence of the four last years, there 
, ^' , had been no remittance made of the royal re* 
1550. venue, he carried witli him thirteen hundred 
and sets* thousand pesos of public money, which the 
Spain' oeconomy and order of his administration en- 
abled him to save, after paying all the expenses 
of the war. 



His rccep- He was received in his native country with 

tion there. • •■ i«^* /*!• i*i«.* -■/• 

universal admiration or his abilities, and ot 
his virtue. Both were, indeed, highly con- 
spicuous. Without army, or fleet, or public 
funds ; with a train so simple, that only three 
thousand ducats were expended in equipping 
him ^, he set out to oppose a formidable rebet 
lion. By his address and talents he supplied 
all those defects, and seemed to create instru- 
ments for executing his designs. He acquired 
such a naval force, as gave him the command 
of the sea. He raised a body of men able to 
, cope with the veteran bands which gave law 
to Peru. He vanquished their leader, <hi 
whose anns victory had hitherto attended, and 
in place of anarchy and usurpation, he esta^ 
blished the government of laws, and the au- 
thority of the rightful sovereign. But the 
praise bestowed on his abilities was exceeded 
by that which his virtue merited. After resid- 

** Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 18. 
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ing in a country where wealth presented al- b O K 
lurements which had seduced every person .^•_ , 
who had hitherto possessed power there, he i^^- 
returned from that trying station with inte- 
grity not only untainted but unsuspected. 
After distributing among his countrymen 
possessions of greater extent and value than 
had ever been in the disposal of a subject in 
any age or nation, he himself remained in his 
original state of poverty ; and at the very time 
when he brought such a large recruit to the 
royal treasury, he was obliged to apply by 
petition for a small sum to discharge some 
petty debts which he had contracted during 
the course of his service.*^ Charles was not 
insensible to such disinterested merit. Gasca 
was received by him with, the most distinguish- 
ing marks of esteem, and being promoted to 
the bishopric of Palencia, he passed the re- 
mainder of his days in the tranquillity of 
retirement, respected by his country, honour- 
ed by his sovereign, and beloved by all. 

Notwithstanding all Gasca's wise regula- 
tions, the tranquillity of Peru was not of long 
continuance. In a country where the autho- 
rity of government had been almost forgotten 
during the long prevalence of anarchy and 
misrule, where there were disappointed leaders 

^ MS. penes me. 
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1) o o K ripe for revolt, and seditious soldiers ready to 
, ^' , follow them, it was not difficult to raise com- 
1550. bustion. Several successive insurrections de- 
solated the country for some years. But as 
those, though fierce, were only transient 
storms, excited rather by the ambition and 
turbulence of particular men, than by general 
or public motives, the detail of them is not the 
object of this history. These commotions in 
Peru, like every thing of extreme violence 
either in the natural or political body, were 
not of long duration, and by carrying off the 
corrupted humours which had given rise to 
the disorders, they contributed in the end to 
strengthen the society which at first they 
threatened to destroy. During their fierce 
contests, several of the first invaders of Peru, 
and many of those licentious adventurers whom 
the fame of their success had allured thither, 
fell by each other's hands* Each of the parties, 
as they alternately prevailed iu the struggle, 
gradually cleared the country of a number at 
turbulent spirits, by executing, proscribing, 
or banishing their opponents. Men less enter- 
prising, less desperate, and more accustomed 
to move in the path of sober and peaceable 
industry, settled in Peru ; and the Toyul au- 
thority was gradually established as firmly 
there as in other Spanish colonies. 
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BOOK VII. 

AS the conquest of the two great empires book 
of Mexico and Peru forms the most ^^^' 
splendid and interesting period in the history 
of America, a view of their political institu- 
tions, and a description of their national man- 
ners, will exhibit the human species to the 
contemplation , of intelligent observers in a 
very singular stage of its progress.* 

When compared with other parts of the Mexico 
New World, Mexico and Peru may be cbnsi- more pa? 
dered as polished states. Instead of small, othl?t^ 
independent, hostile tribes, struggling for o/Amc- 
subsistence amidst woods and marshes, stran- 

• Sec NOTE XXIX. 
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BOOK gers to industry and arts, unacquainted with 
, ^^ subordination, and almost without the ap- 
pearance of regular government, we find 
countries of great extent subjected to the do- 
minion of one sovereign, the inhabitants col- 
lected together in cities, the wisdom and fore- 
sight of rulers employed in -providing for the 
maintenance and security of the people, the 
empire of laws in some measure established, the 
authority of religion recognised, many of the 
arts essential to life brought to some degree of 
maturity, and the dawn of such as are orna- 
mental beginning to appear. 

Theinfe- BuT if the Comparison be made with the 
thenations people of the aucieut continent, the inferi- 
dent^wn' ^^^^X ^^ America in improvement, will be 
tinent. conspicuous, and neither the Mexicans nor 
Peruvians will be entitled to rank with those 
nations which merit the name of. civilised. 
The people of both the great empires in Ame- 
rica, like the rude tribes around them, were to- 
tally unacquainted with the useful metals, and 
the progress which they had made in extend- 
ing their dominion over the animal creation 
was inconsiderable. The Mexicans had gone 
no farther than to tame and rear turkeys, 
ducks, a species of small dogs, and rabbits.^ 

^ Herrera; dec. 11. lib. vii. c. 12. 
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By this feeble essay of ingenuity, the means BOOK 
of subsistence were rendered somewhat more ^"* 
plentiful and secure, than when men depend 
solely on hunting ; but they had no idea of 
attempting to subdue the more robust animals, 
or of deriving any aid from their ministry in 
carrying on works of labour. The Peruvians 
seem to have neglected the inferior animals, 
and had not rendered any of them domestic 
except the duck ; but they were more fortu- 
nate in taming the Llama, an animal peculiar 
to their country, of a form which bears some 
resemblance to a deer, and some to a camel, 
and is of a size somewhat larger than a sheep. 
Under the protection of man, this species 
multiplied greatly. Its wool furnished the 
Peruvians with clothing, its flesh with food. 
It was even employed as a beast of burden, 
and carried a moderate load with much pa- 
tience and docility/ It was never used for 
draught; and the breed being confined to the 
mountainous country, its service, if we may 
may judge by incidents which occur in the 
early Spanish writers, was not very extensive 
among the Peruvians in their original state. 

In tracing the line by which nations proceed 
towards civilisation, the discovery of the useful 

*^ Vega, .p* 1. lib. ynu • c 16. Zarate, lib. i. c. 14. 
VOL. III. T 
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BOOK meUls, and the acquUition of domioion aver 
™ . the animal creation, have been marked ts 
steps of capital importance in their prpgrMs. 
In our continent, long afler men bad attained 
both, society continued in that state which is 
denominated barbarous. Even with all Uiftt 
command over nature which these confer, 
many ages elapse, before industry becomes so 
regular as to render subsistence secure, before 
the arts which supply the wants and furni^ 
the accommodations of life are brought to 
any considerable degree of perfection, «nd 
before any idea is conceived of various insti- 
tutions requisite in a well-ordered society. 
The Mexicans and Peruvians, without know- 
ledge of the useful metals, or the aid of do- 
mestic animals, laboured under disadvantages 
which must have greatly retarded their pnH 
gress, and in their highest state of improre- 
ment their power was so limited, and their 
operations so feeble, that they can hardly be 
considered as having advanced beyond the 
infancy of civil life. 

viciv «f Afteb this general observation < 

tioni'anti'' ^^^ "^ost Singular and distinguishing < 

tach"''"'''^ stance in the state of both the great empirai in 

Ameiica, I shall endeavour to give such a view 

.ff the constitution and interior police of each, 

IS mayenafo to srtaiatheirpUcewthe 
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political scale, to allot them their proper BOOK 
station between the rude tribes in the New , ^^' , 
World, and the polished states of the ancient, 
and to determine how far they had risen above 
the former, as well as how much they fell 
below the latter. 

Mexico was first subjected to the Spanish imperfect 
drown. But our acquaintance with its laws tioncon- 
and manners is not, from that circumstance, tS^eof 
more complete. What I have remarked con- Mexico, 
ceming the defective and inaccurate informa- 
tion on which we must rely with respect to the 
condition and customs of the savage tribes in 
America, may be applied likewise to our know- 
ledge of the Mexican empire. Cortes, and the 
rapacious adventurers who accompanied him, 
had not leisiure or capacity to enrich either 
civil or natural history with new observations. 
They undertook their expedition in quest off 
one object, and seemed hardly tohave«tumed 
their eyes towards any other. Or, if during 
some short interval of tranquillity, when the 
occupations of war ceased, and the ardour of 
plunder was suspended, the institutions and 
manners of the people whom they had invaded, 
drew their attention, the. inquiries of illiterate 
soldiers were conducted with so little sagacity 
and precision, that the accounts given by them 

T 2 
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B o o K of the policy and order established in the Mex-^ 
^"' ican monarchy are superficiaU confused, and 
inexplicable. It is rather from incidents which 
they relate occasionally, than from their own 
deductions and remarks, that we are enabled to 
form some idea of the genius and manners of 
that people. The obscurity in which the ig- 
norance of its conquerors involved the annals 
of Mexico, was augmented by the superatitioQ 
of those who succeeded them. As the memory 
of past events was preserved among the Max* 
icans by figures painted on skins, on cottm 
cloth, on a kind of pasteboard, or on the bark 
of trees, the early missionaries, unable to com- 
prebend their meaning, and struck with their 
uncouth forms, conceived them to be menu* 
ments of idolatry which ought to be destroyed, 
in order to facilitate the conversion of the In* 
dians. In obedience to an edict issued by Juan 
de Zummaraga, a Franciscan monk, the first 
bishop of Mexico, as many records of the an* 
cient Mexican story as could be collected were 
committed to the flames. In consequence of 
this fanatical zeal of the monks who first 
visited New Spain (which their successors soon 
began to lament), whatever knowledge of re- 
mote events such rude monuments contained 
was almost entirely lost, and no information 
remained concerning the ancient revolutions 
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and policy of the empire, but what was derived book 
from tradition, or from some fragments of their , ^^' , 
historical paintings that escaped the barbarous 
researches of Zummaraga/ From the expe- 
rience of all nations it is manifest, tiiat the 
memory of past transactions can neither be 
long preserved, nor be transmitted with any 
fidelity, by tradition. The Mexican paant- 
ingSf which axe supposed to have served as 
annals of their empire, arc few in number, 
and of ambiguous meaning. Thus, amidst the 
uncertainty of the former, and the obscurity of 
the latter, we must glean what intelligence can 
be collected from the scanty materials scattered 
in the Spanish writers.* 



'^ Acosta, lib. ?i. c«7. Torqu«m« Proem, lib.ii. lib.iii. 
€. 6. lib. xiv. c. 6. 

* In the first edition, I observed that in consequence of 
the destruction of the ancient Mexican paintings, occa- 
sioned by the zeal of Zummaraga, whatever knowledge 
they might have conveyed was entirely lost. Every candid 
reader must have perceived that the expression was inaccu- 
rate ; as in a few lines afterwards I mention some ancient 
paintings to be still extant. M. Clavigero, not satisfied 
with laying hold of this inaccuracy, which I corrected in 
the subsequent editions, labours to render it more glaring, 
by the manner in which he quotes the remaining part of the 
sentence. He reprehends with great asperity the account 
which I gave of the scanty materials for writing the ancient 
history of Mexico. Vol. L Account of writers, p«xxv]. 
Vol. II. 380. My words, however, are almost the same with 

T 3 
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BOOK AccoEDiNG to the account of the Mexicans 

- themselves their empire was not of long du- 

^^exl ^^**^"* Their country, as they relate, was 

can mo- Originally possessed, rather than peopled, by 

small independent tribes, whose mode of life 



narchy. 



thotic of Torqiiemaday who seema to have been better ac- 
quainted with the ancient monuments of the Mexicans than 
Hny Spanish author whose works I have seen. Lib. xir. c. $• 
M. Clavigero himself gives a description of the destruction 
of ancient paintings in almost the same terms I have used; 
and mentions, as an additional reason of there being so 
small a number of ancient paintings known to the Spsp 
iiiards, that the natives have become so solicitous to pie- 
serve and conceal them, that it is ** difficult, if not impos- 
** sible, to make them part with one of them/' Vol. L407- 
II. 194. No point can be more ascertained than that few 
of the Mexican historical paintings have been preserved. 
lliough several Spaniards have carried on inquiries into 
the antiquities of the Mexican empire, no engravings from 
Mexican paintings have been communicated to the public^ 
except those by Purchas, Gemelli Carreri, and Lorensana. 
It affords me some satisfaction, that in the course of my 
researches I have discovered two collections of Mexican 
paintings which were unknown to former inquirers. The 
cut which I published is an exact copy of the original, and 
gives no high idea of the progress which the Mexicans had 
made in the art of painting. I cannot conjecture what 
could induce M. Clavigero to express some dissatisfliction 
with me for having published it without the same colours it 
has in the original painting, p. xxix. He might have recol- 
lected, that neither Purchas, nor Gemelli Carreri, nor Lo- 
renzana, thought it necessary to colour the prints which 
they have published, and they have never been censured 
on that account. lie may rest assured, that though the 
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and manners resembled those of the rudest book 
savages which we have described. But about , ^^ \' 
a period corresponding to the beginning of 
the tenth century in the Christian ©ra, se- 
veral tribes moved in successive migrations 
from unknown regions towards the north and 
north-west, and settled in different provinces 
of AnakuaCf the ancient name of New Spain. 
These, more civilised than the original in- 
habitants, began to form them to the arts of 
social life. At length, towards the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, the Mexicans, 
a people more polished than any of the for-^ 
mer, advanced from the border of the Cali- 
fornian gulf, and took possession of the plains 
adjacent to the great lake near the centi* of 
the country. After residing there about fifty 



<^^m 



colours in the paintin^B in the Imperial Library are re- 
markably bright, they are laid on without art, and witbo^^t 
** any of that regard to light and shade, or the ruljes of per- 
spective," which M. Clavigero requires. Vol. II. 378. If 
the public express any desire to have the seven paintings 
still in my possession engraved, I am ready to communi- 
cate them. The print published by Gemeili Carreri, of 
the route of the ancient Mexicans when they travelled to- 
wards the lake on which they built the capital of their em- 
pire, (Churchtli, Vol. IV. p. 481.) is the most finished mo- 
nument of art brought from the Ngw World, and yet,o very 
slight inspection of it will satisfy ev^ry qAq, that the annals 
of a nation conveyed in this manner must be very meagre 
and imperfect. 

T 4 
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BOOK years they founded a town, since distinguished 
, _^_^, by tlie name of Mexico^ which from humble 
beginnings soon grew to be the most consider- 
able city in the New World. The Mexicans, 
long after they were established in their new 
possessions, continued, like other martial tribes 
in America, unacquainted with regal dominioD, 
and were governed in peace, and conducted 
in war, by such as were entitled to pre-emi- 
nence by their wisdom or their valour. But 
among them, as in other states whose power 
and territories become extensive, the supreme 
authority centered at last in a single person ; 
and when the Spaniards under Cortes invaded 
the country, Montezuma was the ninth mo- 
narch in order who had swayed the Mexican 
sceptre, not by hereditary right, but by 
election. 

Very re- SucH is the traditional tale of the Mexicans 
concerning the progress of their own empire. 
According to this, its duration was very short. 
Froim the first migration of their parent tribe, 
they can reckon little more than three hundred 
years. From the establishment of monarchical 
government, not above a hundred and thirty 
years according to one account % or a hundred 

^ Acost. HisU lib. vii. c. 8, &c. 
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and ninety-seven, according to another com* book 
putation^ had elapsed. If, on one hand, we ^^^* 
suppose the Mexican state to have been of 
higher antiquity, and to have subsisted during 
such a length of time as the Spanish accounts 
of its civilisation would naturally lead us to 
conclude, it is difficult to conceive how, among 
a people who possessed the art of recording 
events by pictures, and who considered it ajs 
an essential part of their national education^ 
to teach their children to repeat the historical 
songs which celebrated the exploits of their 
ancestors^, the knowledge of past transactions 
should be so slender and limited. If, on the 
other hand, we adopt their own system with 
respect to the antiquities of their nation, it is 
no less difficult to account either for that im- 
proved state of society, or for the extensive 
dominion to which their empire had attained, 
when first visited by the Spaniards. The in- 
fancy of nations is so long, and, even when 
every circumstance is favourable to their pro- 
gress, they advance so slowly towards any ma- 
turity of strength or pohcy, that the recent 
origin of the Mexicans seems to be a strong 
presumption of some exaggeration in the 

f Purchas Pilgr.iii. p. 1068, &c. 
< Herrera, dec. 3* lib. ii. c. 18. 
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BOOK splendid descriptions which have been given 
, ^"' of their government and manners. 

wWch ^^"^ ^* ^^ ^^* ^y th^^^y ^^ conjectures that 

provctheir history decides with regard to the state or cha- 

ci>^i^- racter of nations. It produces facts as the 
foundation of every judgment which it ven- 
tures to pronounce. In collecting those 
which must regulate our opinion in the pre- 
sent inquiry, some occur that suggest an idea 
of considerable progress in civilisation in 
the Mexican empire, and others wliich seem 
to indicate that it had advanced but little 
beyond the savage tribes around it. Both 
shall be exhibited to the view of the reader, 
tliat, from comparing them, he may deter- 
mine on which side the evidence prepon- 
derates. 

The right In the Mexican empire, the right of private 
perty fully property was perfectly understood, and esta- 
ej. ^ ' blished in its full extent. Among several sa* 
vage tribes, we have seen, that the idea of a 
title to the separate and exclusive possession of 
any object was hardly known ; and that amiNtig 
all it was extremely limited and ill-defined. But 
in Mexico, where agriculture and industry had 
made some progress, the distinction between 
property in land and property in goods had 

8 
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taken place. Both might be transferred from book 
one person to another by sale or barter ; both ^^^• 
might descend by inheritance. Every person 
who could be denominated a freeman had 
property in land. This, however, they held 
by various tenures. Some possessed it in full 
right, and it descended to their heirs. The 
title of others to their lands was derived from 
the office or dignity which they enjoyed ; and 
when deprived of the latter, they lost posses* 
sion of the former. Both these modes of oc- 
cupying land were deemed noble, and pecu- 
liar to citizens of the highest- class* The 
tenure, by which the great body of the people 
held their property, was very different. • In 
every district a certain quantity of land was 
measured out in proportion to the number of 
families. This was cultivated by the joint 
labour of the whole ; its produce was deposited 
in a common storehouse, and divided among 
them according to their respective exigencies. 
The members of the CalpuUee^ or associations, 
could not alienate their share of the common 
estate ; it was an indivisible permanent pro- 
perty, destined for the support of their fami- 
lies. ^ In consequence of tiiis distribution of 
the territory of the state, fevery man had an 

^ Herrera, dec S. lib.iv. c. 15. Torquem. Mon. la^. 
lib. Tiiv. c. 7. Corita, MS. 
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BOOK interest in its welfare, and the happiness of 
^'"- the individual was connected with the pubUc 
security. 

The num- Akother Striking circumstance, which dis- 
greatnest tiuguishes the Mexican empire from those na- 
cities!"^ tions in America we have already described, 
is the number and greatness of its cities. 
While society continues in a rude state, the 
wants of men are so few, and they stand so 
little in need of mutual assistance, that their 
inducements to crowd together are extremely 
feeble. Their industry at the same time is 
so imperfect, that it cannot secure subsistence 
for any considerable number of families set- 
tled in one spot. They live dispersed, at this 
period, from choice as well as from necessity, 
or at the utmost assemble in small hamlets on 
the banks of the river which supplies them 
vnth food, or on the border of some plain left 
open by nature, or cleared by their own hu 
hour. The Spaniards, accustomed to this mode 
of habitation among all the savage tribes with 
which they were hitherto acquainted, were 
astonished, on entering New Spain, to find the 
natives residing in towns of such extent as re- 
sembled those of Europe. In the first fervour 
of their admiration, they compared Zempo* 
alia, though ^ town only of the second or third 
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size, to the cities of greatest note in their BOOK 

VII 

own country. When, afterwards, they visited , .^^.l 
in succession TIascala, Cholula, Tacuba, Te- 
zeuco, and Mexico itself, their amazement 
increased so much, that it led them to convey 
ideas ot their magnitude and populousness 
bordering on what is incredible. Even when 
there is leisure for observation, and no interest 
that leads to deceive, conjectural estimates of 
the number of people in cities are extremely 
loose, and usually much exaggerated. It is 
not surprising, then, that Cortes and his com« 
panions, little accustomed to such computa- 
tions, and powerfully tempted to magnify, in 
order to exalt the merit of their own disco- 
veries and conquests, should have been be- 
trayed into this common error, and have 
raised their descriptions considerably above 
truth. For this reason, some considerable 
abatement ought to be made from their cal- 
culations of the number of inhabitants in the 
Mexican cities, and wt may fix the standard of 
their population much lower than they have 
done ; but still they will appear to be cities of 
such consequence, as are not to be found but 
among people who have made some consider- 
able progress in the aits of social life.^ From 
their accounts, we can hardly suppose Mexico, 

' See NOTE XXX. 
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BOOK tlie capital of the empire, to have contained 
^"' fewer than sixty thousand inhabitants. 



Thesepa- 'pjjg separation of professions among the 
prof&i- Mexicans is a symptom of improvement no 



sions. 



less remarkable. Arts, in the early ages of 
society, arc so few and so simple, that each 
man is sufficiently master of them all, to gnu 
tify every demand of his own limited desires. 
The savage can form his bow, point his arrows, 
rear his hut, and hollow his canoe, without 
calling in the aid of any Jband more akilfiil 
than his own. Time mU^t have augmented 
the wants of men, and ripened their inge- 
nuity, before tlie productions of* art became 
so complicated in their structure, ojr so curious 
in their fabric, that a particular course of 
education was requisite towards forming the 
artificer to expertness in contriN^ance and work- 
manship. In proportion as refinement spreads^ 
the distinction of professions increases, and 
they branch out into more numerous and 
minute subdivisions. Among the Mexicans, 
tliis separation of the arts necessary in life had 
taken place to a considerable extent. The 
functions of the mason, the weaver, the gold- 
smith, the painter, and of several other craflts, 
were carried on by different persons. £ach 
was regularly instructed in lus calling. To it 
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alone his industry was confined ; and, by a<« b K 
siduous application to one object, together witli ^"* 
the persevering patience peculiar to Ameri- 
cans; their artisans attained to a degree of 
neatness and perfection in work, far beyond 
what could have been expected from the rude 
tools which they employed. Their various 
productions were brought into commerce ; and 
by the exchange of them in the stated markets 
held in the cities, not only were their mutual 
wants supplied •", in such orderly intercourse as 
characterises an improved state of society, but 
their industry was daily rendered persevering 
and inventive. 

The distinction of ranks established in the Thedit- 
Mexican en^pire is the next circumstance that Anks. 
merits attention. In surveying the savage 
tribes of America, we observed, that conscious- 
ness of equality, and impatience of subordin- 
ation, are sentiments natural to man in the 
infancy of civil life. During peace^ the autho- 
rity of a superior is hardly felt among them, 
and even in war it is but little acknowledged. 
Strangers to the idea of property, the difference 
in condition resulting from the inequality of 
it is unknown. Birth or titles conier no pre- 

^ Cortes Relat. ap. Ramus, iii. 239, Blc. Gom. Cron. 
c. 79. Torquom. lib. xiii. c. Sk Hcrrora, dec. 2. lib.vii. 
c. 15) &c. 
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BOOK eminence ; it is only by personal merit and 
^^^' accomplishments that distinction can be ac- 



quired. The form of society was very 
ferent among the Mexicans. The great body 
of the people was in a most humiliating states 
A considerable number, known by the name of 
MayequeSj nearly resembling in condition 
those peasants who, under various denomina^ 
tions, were considered, during the prevalence 
of the feudal system, as instruments of labour 
attached to the soil. The Mayeques could 
not change their place of residence without 
permission of the superior on whom they de- 
pended. They were conveyed, together with 
the lands on which they were settled, from 
one proprietor to another ; and were bound 
to cultivate the ground, and to perform se- 
veral kinds of servile work.* Others were 
reduced to the lowest form of subjection, 
that of domestic servitude, and felt the utmost 
rigour of that wretched state. Their condi- 
tion was held to be so vile, and their lives 
deemed to be of so little value, that a person 
who killed one of these slaves was not subjected 
to any punishment."* Even those considered as 
freemen were treated by their haughty lords 
as beings of an inferior species. The nobles^ 
possessed of ample territories, were divided 

^ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv, c. 17: CoriU, MS. 
"* HeiTcra, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 7. 
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into rarious classes, to each of which peculiar book 
titles of honour belonged. Some of tliese , ^^^' , 
titles, like their lands, descended from father 
to son in perpetual succession. Others were 
annexed to particular offices, or conferred 
during life as marks of personal distinction. ° 
The monarch, exalted above all, enjoyed ex- 
tensive power, and supreme dignity. Thus 
the distinction of ranks was completely esta* 
blished, in a line of regular subordination, 
reaching from the highest to the lowest mem- 
ber of the community. Each of these knew 
what he could claim, and what he owed. The 
people, who were not allowed to wear a dress 
of the same* fashion, or to dwell in houses of a 
form similar to those of the nobles, accosted 
them with the utmost submissive reverence. 
In the presence of their sovereign, they durst 
not lifl their eyes from the ground, or look him 
in the face.** The nobles themselves, when 
admitted to an audience of their sovereign, 
entered barefooted, in mean garments, and, as 
his slaves, paid him homage approaching to 
adoration. This respect, due from inferiors to 
those above them in rank, was prescribed with 
such ceremonious accuracy, that it incorpo- 
rated with the language, and influenced its 

* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 15. Corita MS. 
^ Herrera, dec. S. lib. ii. c. 14. 
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BOOK geiiius and idiom. The ^^dtfizican tongue 
^"* . abounded in expressioii»^tef reverence and 



courtesy. The style anr ^^^t^v^^ ^na, uaed m 



vu- 



the intercourse bctwe^*- v^ jquals^ would have 
been so unbecoming in t&e mouth of one in a 
lower sphere, when he accosted a person in 
higlier rank, as to be deemed an insult ^ It is 
only in societies, which time and the institu- 
tion of regular government have moulded into 
form, that we find such an orderly arrangement 
oi* men into iliiierent ranks, and such nice at- 
tention paid to their various rights. 

Their |)o. TiiE spirit of tlic Mcxicans, thus famiKaN ^ 
^tiuitiou. ' ised and bended to subordination, was pre- 
pared for submitting to monarchical govem- 
ment. But the description of their policy and 
laws, by tlie Spaniards who overturned then, 
are so inaccurate and contradictory, that it is 
diflicult to delineate the form of their consti- 
tution with any precision. Sometimes thej 
represent the monarchs of Mexico as absolute, 
deciding according to their pleasure with 
respect to every operation of the state. On 
other occasions, we discover the traces of 
established customs and laws, framed in order 
to circumscribe the power of the crown, and 
we meet with rights and pri^aleges of the 

•» Sec NOTE XXXI. 
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nobles ^jff^lgSS^ ^^ ^^ opposed as barriers book 
against i^sLae jj^j^^aents. This appearance 

^^'^! inconsistenC>„^A arisen from inattention 
to the innovationsTo J^ Mdntezuma upon the 
Mexican policy. Hoi aspiring ambition sub- 
verted the original system of government, and 
introduced a pure despotism. He disre- 
garded the ancient laws, violated the privi- 
leges held most sacred, and reduced bis imb- 
jects of every order to the level of slaves. *" 
The chiefs, or nobles of the first rank, sub- 
mitted to the yoke with such reluctance, that, 
from impatience to shake it off, and hope of 
recovering their rights, many of them courted 
the protection of Cortes, and joined a foreign 

' power against their domestic oppressor. ^ It is 
not then under the dominion of Montezuma, 
but under the government of his predecessors, 
that we can discover what was the original 
form and genius of Mexican policy. From 
the foundation of the monarchy to the elec- 
tion of Montezuma, it seems to have subsisted 
with little variation. That body of citizens, 
which may be distinguished by the name of 
nobility, formed the chief and most respect- 
able order in the state- They were of various 
ranks, as has been already observed, and their 

** Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 14. Torquem. lib.ii- c. 69. 
' Herrera, dec. 2. lib. v. c. 10, 11. Torquem. lib. iv. 
0.49. 
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BOOK honours were acquired and^^socMWitted in 
^^' different manners. Their of reyo^eems ta 
have been great. Acccappfg^ to an author 
accustomed to examineii nth attention what 
he relates, there were in'the Mexican empire 
thirty of this order, each of whom had in his 
territories about an hundred thousand people^ 
and subordinate to these, there were about 
three thousand nobles of a lower class.' The 
territories belonging to the chiefs of Tezeuco 
and Tacuba were hardly inferior in extent 
to those of the Mexican monarch. ' Each of 
these possessed complete territorial jurisdic* 
tion, and levied taxes from their own vassals. 
But all followed the standard of Mexico in 
war, serving with a number of men in pro- 
portion to their domain, and most of theai 
paid tribute to its monarch as their superior 
lord. 

In tracing those great lines of the Mexican 
constitution, an image of feudal policy, in its 
mostrigid form, rises to view, and we discern its 
three distinguishing characteristics, a nobility 
possessing almost independent authority, apeo- 
ple depressed into the lowest state of subjectioii, 
and a king intrusted with the executive power ef 

* Herrera* dec. 2. lib. viii. c. 12. 

* Torquein. lib, ii, c. 57. Corita MS. 
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the state. Its spirit and principles seem to have BOOK 
operated in the New World in the same man* ^^^' 
ner as in the ancient. The jurisdiction of the 
crown was extremely limited. All real and 
effective authority was retained by the Mexi- 
can nobles in their own hands, and the shadow 
of it only left to the King. Jealous to excess 
of their own rights, they guarded with the 
most vigilant anxiety against the encroach- 
ments of their sovereigns. By a fundamental 
law of the empire, it was provided that the 
King should not determine concerning any 
point of general importance without the ap- 
probation of a council composed of the prim« 
nobility. " Unless he obtained their consent, 
he could not engage the nation in war, nor 
could he dispose of the most considerable 
branch of the public revenue at pleasure j it 
was appropriated to certain purposes from 
which it could not be diverted by the regal 
authority alone. ^ In order to secure full effect 
to those constitutional restraints, the Mexican 
nobles did not permit their crown to descend 
by inheritance, but disposed of it by election. 
The right of election seems to have been ori- 
ginally vested in the whole body of nobility, 

but was afterwards committed to six electors, 

» 

« Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 19. lib.iv. clC. CoriU MS^ 
^ Herrera, dec. 8. lib. it. c.17. 
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B o o K of whom the chieis of Tezeuco and Tacubs 
^^^' were always two. From respect for the family 
of their monarchs, the choice fell generally 
upon some person sprung from it. But as the 
activity and valour of their prince were of 
greater moment to a people perpetually eo* 
gaged in war, than a strict adherence to the 
order of birth, collaterals of mature age or of 
distinguished merit were often preferred to 
those who were nearer the throne in direct 
descent. ^ To this maxim in their policy, the 
Mexicans appear to be indebted for such t 
succession of able and warlike princes, as raised 
their empire in a short period to that extr^ 
ordinary height of power which it had attained 
when Cortes landed in New Spain. 

Power and While the jurisdiction of the Mexican mo^ 
o^thdr^ narch continued to be limited, it is probaUe 
inonarchs. ^j^^ j^ ^^ exercised with little ostentation. 

But as their authority became more extensive^ 
the splendour of their government augmented 
It was in this last state that the Spaniards be- 
held it } and struck with the appearance of 
Montezuma's court, they describe its pomp at 
great length, and with much admiration. TTie 
number of his attendants, the order, the silence» 

' Acosta, lib. vi. c. 2i. Herrera, dec 3. lib. iL c IS* 

Corita MS. 
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and the reverence with which they served him ^ B o K 
the extent of his royal mansion, the variety of ^^^* 
its apfartments allotted to different officers, and 
the ostentation with which his grandeur was 
displayed, whenever he permittedhis subjects to 
behold him, seem to resemble the magnificence 
of the ancient monarchies in Asia, rather than 
the simplicity of the infant states in the New 
World. 

But it was not in the mere parade of royalty Order of 
that the Mexican potentates exhibited their yemment. 
power ; they manifested it more beneficially in 
the order and regularity with which they con- 
ducted the internal administration and police 
of their dominions. Complete jurisdiction^ 
civil as well as criminal, over its own imme- 
diate vassals, was vested in the crown. Judges 
were appointed for each department, and if we 
may rely on the account which the Spanish 
writers give of the maxims and laws upon 
which they founded their decisions with respect 
to the distribution of property and the punish- 
ment of crimes, justice was administered in 
the Mexican empire with a degree of order 
and equity resembling what takes place in 
societies highly civilised. 

Their attention in providing for the sup- ^^1"^^" 
port of government was not less sagacious, support 

u 4 
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BOOK Taxes were laid upon land, upon the acqui- 
_. sitions of industry, and upon commodities of 
every kind exposed to sale in the public mar- 
kets. These duties were considerable, but 
not arbitrary or unequal. They were imposed 
according to established rules, and each knew 
what share of the common burden he had to 
bear. As the use of money was unknown, all 
the taxes were paid in kind, and thus not only 
the natural productions of all the difierent pro- 
vinces in the empire, but every species of ma- 
nufacture, and every work of ingenuity and 
art, were collected in the public store^houses. 
From those the Emperor supplied his numerous 
train of attendants in peace, and his armies 
during war, with food, with clothes, and oma* 
ments. People of inferior condition, neither 
possessing land nor engaged in commerce, were 
bound to the performance of various services. 
By their stated labour the crown-lands were 
cultivated, public works were carried on, and 
the various houses belonging to the Emperor 
were built and kept in repair,^ 

Their po- The improved state of government among 

'^^' the Mexicans is conspicuous, not only in points 

essential to the being of a well-ordered society» 

y Herrera, dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 1 3. dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 16, 17. 
See NOTE XXXII. 
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but in several regulations of inferior conse. book 
quence with respect to police. The institution ^^- 
which I have already mentioned, of public 
couriers, stationed at proper intervals, to con- 
vey intelligence from one part of* the empire 
to the other, was a refinement in police not 
introduced into any kingdom of Europe at thaet 
period. The structure of the capital city in a 
lake, with artificial dykes, and causeways of 
great length, which served as avenues to it 
from different quarters, erected in the watert 
with no less ingenuity than labour, seems to be 
an idea that could not have occurred to any 
but a civilised people. The same observatioR 
may be applied to the structure of the aque- 
ducts, or conduits, by which they conveyed a 
stream of fresh water from a considerable dis- 
tance, into the city, along one of the cause- 
ways.* The appointment of a number of per- 
sons to clean the streets, to light them by fires 
kindled ^n different places, and to patrole as 
watchmen during the night*, discovers a de- 
gree of attention which even polished nations 
are late in acquiring. 

The progress of the Mexicans in various Their arts. 
arts, is considered as the most decisive proof 

* See NOTE XXXIII. 

^ Herrera, dec. 2. lib.yiii. c.4* Tmrribio MS* 
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BOOK of their superior refinement. Cortes, and the 
^^* early Spanish authors, describe this with rap- 
ture, and maintain, that the most celebrated 
European artists could not surpass or even 
equal them in ingenuity and neatness of woifc- 
manship. They represented men, animals, and 
other objects, by such a disposition of various 
coloured feathers, as is said to have produced 
all the effects of light and shade, and to have 
imitated nature with truth and delicacy. Their 
ornaments of gold and silver have been de* 
scribed to be of a fabric no less curious. But 
in forming any idea, from general descriptioiis^ 
concerning the state of arts among nations im* 
perfectly polished, we are extremely ready to 
err. In examining the works of people whose 
advances in improvement are nearly the tame 
with our own, we view them with a critical 
and often with a jealous eye. Whereas, when 
conscious of our own superiority, we survey 
the arts of nations comparatively rude» we are 
astonished at works executed by* them under 
such manifest disadvantages, and, in thewaimtfa 
of our admiration, are apt to represent them 
as productions more finished than they really 
are. To the influence of this illusion, without 
supposing any intention to deceive, we may 
impute the exaggeration of some Spanish au- 
thors, in their accounts of the Mexican arts. 
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It is not from those descriptions, but from book 
considering such specimens of their arts as are V^; 
still preserved, that we must decide concerning 
their degree of merit. As the ship in which 
Cortes sent to Charles V. the most curious pro- 
ductions of the Mexican artisans, which were 
collected by the Spaniards when they first pil- 
laged the empire, was taken by a French cor- 
sair ^^ the remains of their ingenuity are less 
numerous than those of the Peruvians, Whe- 
ther any of their works with feathers, in imi- 
tation of painting, be still e^xtant in Spain, I 
have not learned ; but many of their ornaments 
in gold and silver, as well as various utensils 
employed in common life, are deposited in the 
magnificent cabinet of natural and artificial 
productions, lately opened by the King of 
Spain ; and I am informed by persons on whose 
judgment and taste I can rely, that these 
boasted efforts of their art are uncouth repre- 
4(entations of common objects, or very coaise 
images of the human and some other forms, 
destitute of grace and propriety.*^ The justness 
of these observations is confirmed by inspecting 
the wooden prints and copper-plates of their 
paintings, which have been published by va- 

* Rdac de Cort. Ramiuu ifi.2M. F. 
« See NOTE XXXIV. 
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BOOK riou8 authors. In them every figure of men, of 
VII- quadrupeds, or bu-ds, as well as every represent' 
ation of inanimated nature, is extremely rude 
and awkward.* The hardest Egyptian style, 

* As a specimen of the spirit and style in which M. Clt- 
vigero makes his strictures upon my History of America, I 
shall publish his remarks upon this passage. " Thus&r 
** Robertson ; to whom we answer, firsts That there it urn 
«< reason to believe that those rude works were reftDy 
*^ Mexican ; secondly, That neither do we know whether 
'' those persons in whose judgment he confides, may be 
*' persons fit to merit our faith, because we have observed 
that Robertson trusts fV'equently to the testimcmy of 
Gage, Correal, Ibagnez, and other such authors, lAe 
are entirely Undeserving of credit ; thirdly. It is 
*' probably that the arms of copper, believed by those ii 
^ telligent judges to be certainly Oriental, are really 
*' Mexican." Vol. II. 391. — When an author, not entirely 
destitute of integrity or discernment, and who has 
solicitude about his own character, asserts that he 
his information concerning any particular point firom par- 
sons ^< on whose judgment and taste he can rely ;** a veiy 
slender degree of candour, one should think, might indoee 
the reader to believe that he does not endeavour to impose 
upon the public by an appeal to testimony altogether ua- 
worthy of credit. My information concerning the Mesi* 
can works of art deposited in the King of Spain's cahi* 
net, was received from the late Lord Grantham, ambau 
sador extraordinary from the court of London to that 
of Madrid, and from Mr. Archdeacon Waddilove» chap- 
lain to the embassy ; and it was upon their authority. that 
I pronounced the coat of armour, mentioned in the nols^ 
to be of Oriental fabric. As they were both at Bfadiil 
in their public character when die first edition of the 
History of America was published, I thought it isQuro- 
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stiff and imperfect as it was, is more elegant, book 
The scrawls of children delineate objects al* ^^• 
most as accurately. 

But however low the Mexican paintings may 
be ranked, when viewed merely as works of art, 
a very different station belongs to them, when 
considered as the records of their country, as 
historical monuments of its policy and trans- 
actions J and they become curious as well as 



per at that time to mention their names. Did their de- 
cision concerning a matter of taste, or their testimony 
concerning a point of fact, stand in need of confirmation, I 
might produce the evidence of an intelligent traveller, who, 
in describing the royal cabinet of Madrid, takes notice that 
it contains '' specimens of Mexican and Peruvian utensils, 
vases, &c. in earthen-ware, wretched both in taste and ex- 
ecution.** Dillon's Travels through Spain, p. 77* As 
Gage composed his Survey of New Spain with all the zeal 
and acrimony of a new convert, I have paid little regard to 
his testimony with respect to points relating to religion* 
But as he resided invseveral provinces in New Spain, which 
travellers seldom visit, and as he seems to have observed 
their manners and laws with an intelligent eye, I have availed 
myself of his information with respect to matters where reli- 
gious opinion could have little influence. Correal I have sel- 
dom quoted, and never rested upon his evidence alone. The 
station in which Ibagnez was employed in America, as well 
as the credit given to his veracity by printing his vRegno 
Jesuitico among the large collection of documents pub- 
lished (as I believe by authority) at Madrid, A.D. 1767, 
justifies me for appealing to his authority. 
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BOOK interesting objects of attention. The noblest 
^^- and most beneficial invention of which human 
ingenuity can boast, is that of writing. But the 
first essays of this art, which hath contributed 
more than all others to the improvement of 
the species, were very rude, and it advanced 
towards perfection slowly, and by a gradual 
progression. Wlien the warrior, eager for. 
fame, wished to transmit some knowledge of 
his exploits to succeeding ages ; when the gra- 
titude of a people to their sovereign pronipted 
them to hand down an account of his ben^cent 
deeds to posterity ; the first method of accom* 
plishing this, which seems to have occurred to 
them, was to delineate, in the best manner th^ 
could, figures representing the action of which 
they were solicitous to preserve the memoiy.* 
Of this, which has very properly been called 
picture-writing % we find traces among some of 
the most savage tribes of America.. When a 
leader returns from the field, he strips a tree 
of its bark, and with red paint scratches upon 
it some uncouth figures which represent the 
order of his march, the number of his follow- 
ers, the enemy whom he attacked, the sca^ 
and captives which he brought home. To 
those simple annals he trusts for renown^ and 

^ DiTxne Legat of Moses, iiL 73. 
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soothes himself with hope that by their meaiis book 
he shall receive praise from the waniodTB of fu- ^^' 
ture times.^ 

Compared with those awkward essays of 
their savage countrymen, the paintings of the 
Mexicans may be considered as works of com- 
position and design. They were not acquainted, 
it is true, with any other method of recording 
transactions, than that of delineating the ob- 
jects which they wished to represent. But they 
could exhibit a more complex series of events 
in progressive order, and describe, by a proper 
disposition of figures, the occurrences of a 
king's reign from his accession to his death ; 
the progress of an infant's education from its 
birth until it attain to the years of maturity ; 
the different recompenses and marks of dis- 
tinction conferred upon warriors, in propor- 
tion to the exploits which they had performed. 
Some singular specimens of this picture-writ- 
ing have been preserved, which are justly con- 
sidered as the most curious monuments of art 
brought from the New World. The mo^t 
valuable of these was published by Purchas in 
sixty-six plates. It is divided into three parts. 
The first contains the history of the Mexican 

f SirW. Johnson Philos. Transact, vol. Ixiii. p. 14-3. 
Mem. dc la Hon tan. ii. 191. LaBtau Moeurs de Saiiv. li.4d. 
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BOOK empire under its ten monarchs. The second 
is a tribute-roU, representing what each con- 
quered town paid into the royal treasury. 
The third is a code of their institutions, do- 
mestic, political, and military. Another speci- 
men of Mexican painting has been published 
in thirty-two plates, by the present Archbishop 
of Toledo. To both are annexed a fuU ex- 
planation of what the figures were intended 
to represent, which was obtained by the Spa^ 
niards from Indians well acquainted with their 
own arts. The style of painting in all these 
is the same. They represent things not wards. 
They exhibit images to the eye, not ideas to 
the understanding. They may, therefore, be 
considered as the earliest and most imperfect 
essay of men in their progress towards disco- 
vering the art of writing. The defects in this 
mode of recording transactions must have been 
early felt. To paint every occurrence wa^ 
from its nature, a very tedious operation ; and 
as af&irs became more complicated, and events 
multiplied in any society, its annals must have 
swelled to an enormous bulk. Besides this, no 
objects could be delineated but those of sense; 
the conceptions of the mind had no corporeal 
form, and as long as picture-writing could not 
convey an idea of these, it must have been a 
very imperfect art. The necessity of improving 
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it must have roused and sharpened invention, book 
and the human mind holding the same ^^^' 
course in the New World as in the Old, might 
have advanced by the same successive steps, 
first, from an actual picture to the plain hiero* 
gl}rphic ; next to the allegorical symbol ; then 
to the arbitrary character; until, at length, 
an alphabet of letters was discovered, capable 
of expressing all the various combinations of 
sound employed in speech. In the paintings 
of the Mexicans we, accordingly, perceive, 
that this progress was begun among them. 
Upon an attentive inspection of the plates, 
which I have mentioned, we may observe some 
approach to the plain or simple hieroglyphic, 
where some principal part or circumstance in 
the subject is made to stand for the whole. In 
the annals of their kings, published by Purchas, 
the towns conquered by each are uniformly 
represented in the same manner by a rude de« 
lineation of a house ; but in order to point out 
the particular towns which submitted to their 
victorious arms, peculiar emblems, sometimes 
natural objects, and sometimes artificial figures, 
are employed. In the tribute-roll published 
by the Archbishop of Toledo, the house, 
which was properly the picture of the town, 
is omitted, and the emblem alone is employed 
to represent it. The Mexicans seem even 
to have made some advances beyond this, 

VOL. ///. X 
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BOOK towards the use of the more figurative and 
^"' fanciful hieroglyphic. In order to describe a 
monarch, who had enlarged his dominions by 
force of arms, they painted a target onui^ 
mented with darts, and placed it between him 
and those towns which he subdued. But it is 
only in one instance, the notation of numbers^ 
that we discern any attempt to exhibit ideas 
which had no corporeal form. The Mexican 
painters had invented artificial marki^ or signs 
qfco^wentioriy for this purpose. By means of 
these, they computed the years of their kings' 
reigns, as well as the amount of tribute to be 
paid into the royal treasury. The figure of a 
circle represented unit, and in small numben^ 
the computation was made by repeating it. 
Larger numbers were expressed by a peculiar 
mark, and they had such as denoted all 
integral numbers, from twenty to eight thou- 
sand. The short duration of their empire psre- 
vented the Mexicans from advancing farther 
in that long course which conducts men from 
the labour of delineating real objects, to the 
simplicity and ease of alphabetic writing. 
Their records, notwithstanding some dawn of 
such ideas as might have led to a more perfect 
style, can be considered as little more than a 
species of picture-writing, so far improved as 
to mark their superiority over the savage 
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tribes of America ; but still so defective, as to BOOK 
prove that they had not proceeded far beyond ^^'* 
the first stage in thai progress which must be 
completed before any people can be ranked 
among polished nations.' 

Their mode of computing time may be Thar 

• 1 1 J** •! r»^Y* mode of 

considered as a more decisive evidence of their computing 
progress in improvement. They divided their ^*™®' 
year into eighteen months, each consisting of 
twenty days, amounting in all to three hun- 
dred and sixty. But as they observed that 
the course of the sun was not completed in 
that time, they added five days to the year. 
These, which were properly intercalary days, 
they termed mpemumerary or waste ; and as 
they did not belong to any month, no work was 
done, and no sacred rite performed on them ; 
they were devoted wholly to festivity and 
pastime. ^ This near approach to philosophical 
accuracy is a remarkable proof that the Mex- 
icans had bestowed some attention upon in- 
quiries and speculations, to which men in a 
very rude state never turn their thoughts. * 

e See NOTE XXXV. ^ AcoBta, lib. vi. c. 2. 

^ The Mexican mode of computing time, and every 
other particular relating to their chronology, have been 
considerably elucidated by M. Olavigero, Vol. I. 288. ; 
Vol. II. 225, &c. The observations and theories of the 

X 2 
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BOOK Such are the most striking particulars in 
^"' the manners and policy of the Mexicans^ 
Facu indi- which exhibit them to view as a people con- 
^Upro- siderably refined. But from other circum- 
ci^Hw- stances, one is apt to suspect that theit cha- 
tion. racter, and many of their institutions, did not 

differ greatly from those of the other inhap 

bitants of America. 

continiS' ^^^^ *^^ ^^^ tribes around tliem, the Mexi- 
and fcro- cans wcre incessantly engaged in war, and the 
motives which prompted them to hostility 
seem to have been the same. They foughty 
in order to gratify their vengeance, by shed- 
ding the blood of their enemies. In battle 
they were chiefly intent on taking prisoner!^ 
and it was by the number of these that thejF 
estimated the glory of victory. No captive 
was ever ransomed or spared. All were sa- 
crificed without mercy, and their flesh de- 
voured with the same barbarous joy as among 
the fiercest savages. On some occasions it 
arose to even wilder excesses. Their princi- 
pal warriors covered themselves with the skins 
of the unhappy victims, and danced about 



Mexicans odncerning those subjects discover a 
progress in speculative science than we find among any 
people in the New World. 
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the streets, boasting of their own valour, and book 
exulting over thfeir enemies.* Even in their 
civil institutions we discover traces of that bar- * 
barous disposition which their system of war 
inspired. The four chief counsellors of the 
empire were distinguished by titles, which 
could have been assumed only by a people who 
delighted in blood*^ This ferocity of charac- 
ter prevailed among all the nations of New 
Spain. The Tlascalans, the people of Mecho- 
acan, and other states at enmity with the Mex- 
icans, delighted equally in war, and treated 
their prisoners with the same cruelty. In pro- 
portion as mankind combine in social union^ 
and live imder the influence of equal lawi^ and 
regular policy, their manners soften, sentiments 
of humanity arise, and the rights of the species 
come to be understood. The fierceness of war 
abates^ and even while engaged, in hostility, 
men remember what they owe one to another. 
The savage fights to destroy, the citizen to con- 
quer. The former neither pities nor spares, 
the latter has acquired sensibility which tem- 
pers his rage. To this sensibility the Mexicans 
seem to have been perfect strangers, and among 
them war was carried on with so much of its 
original barbarity^ that ^e cannot but suspect 

■ Hcrrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 15. Gom. Cron. c.217*^ 
^ See NOTE XXXVI. 
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BOOK their degree of civilisation to have been very 
^"' imperfect. 

Their fii. Their funcral rites were not less bloody 

ncral rites. m .^^ i 

than those of the most savage tribes. On the 
death of any distinguished personage, especially 
of the Emperor, a certain number of his at- 
tendants were chosen to accompany him to 
^ the other world ; and those unfortunate vic- 
tims were put to death without mercy, and 
buried in the same tomb. * 



Their agri- Though thcir agricidture was more exten- 

cultiire /» 1 

imperfect, sivc than that of the roving tribes who trusted 
chiefly to their bow for food, it seems not to 
have supplied them with such subsistence as 
men require when engaged in efforts of active 
industry. The Spaniards appear not to have 
been struck with any superiority of the Mex- 
icans over the other people of America in bodily 
vigour. Both, according to their observatioiiy 
were of such a feeble frame as to be unable to 
endure fatigue, and the strength of one Spa- 
niard exceeded that of several Indians: This 
they imputed to their scanty diet, on poor 
fare, sufficient to preserve life, but not to give 
firmness to their con«titution. Such a remark 
could hardly have been made with respect to 

' Herrera, dec. S. lib. ii. c 18. Gom. Cron. c 20S. 
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any people furnished plentifully with the ne- BOOK 
cessaries of life. The difficulty which Cortes , ^^^ , 
found in procuring subsistence for his small 
body of soldiers, who were often constrained to 
live on the spontaneous productions of the 
earth, seems to confirm the remark of the Spa- 
nish writers, and gives no high idea of the state 
of cultivation in the Mexican empire. ^ 

A PRACTICE that was universal in New Spain ^ further 

* proof ot 

appears to favour this opinion. The Mexican this. 
women gave suck to their children for several 
years, and during that time they did not co- 
habit with their husbands. '^ This precaution 
against a burdensome increase of progeny, 
though necessary, as I have already observed, 
among savages, who from the hardships of 
their condition, and the precariousriess of 
their subsistence, find it impossible to rear a 
numerous family, can hardly be supposed to 
have continued among a people who lived at 
ease and in abundance. 



conceriN 



The vast extent of the Mexican empire. Doubts 
which has been considered, and with justice, kg the 
as the most decisive proof of a considerable l!^^:!!*^® 
progress in regular government apd police, is 

^ RelaU ap. Ramus, iii. 306. A . Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. 
c. 17* de(x2. lib. vi. c. 16. 
^ Gom. Cron. c. 206. Herrera, deG»3. lib. iv. c« 16.. 
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BOOK one of those facts in the hisUny of the .New 
^^^ World which seems to have been ^n^^tfcftd 
without due examination or sufficient evidencei 
The Spanish historians, in order to magnify 
the valour of their countrymen, are accustomed 
to represent the dominion of Montezmna as 
stretching over all the provinces of New Spain 
from the Northern to the Southern Ocean. 
But a great part of the mountainous country 
was possessed by the OtomieSj a fierce unci|d« 
Used people, who seem to have beeii the resi- 
due of the original inhabitants. The proTinoes 
towards the north and west of Mexico, were 
occupied by the ChichemecaSj and other tabes 
of hunters. None of these recognised the 
Mexican monarch as their superior. Even in 
the interior and more level country, there 
were several cities and provinces which had 
never submitted to the Mexican yoke* Tlas- 
cala, though only twenty-one leagues from the 
capital of the empire, was an independent and 
hostile republic. Cholula, though still nearer, 
had been subjected only a short time before 
the arrival of the Spaniards. Tepeaca, at the 
distance of thirty leagues from Mexico^ seems 
to have been a separate state, governed- by 
its own laws. Mechoacan, the frcmtier of 
which extended within forty leagues of Mexico^ 

^ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. x. c. 15. 21 • B. Diaz, c ISO. 
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was a powerful kingdom, remarkable for its b o k 
implacable enmity to the Mexican name.** ^ ^^' 
By these hostile powers the Mexican empire 
was circumscribed on every quarter, and the 
high ideas which we are apt to form of it 
from the description of the Spanish historians, 
should be considerably moderated. 

In consequence of this independence of Little in- 
several states in New Spain upon the Mexican among its 
empire, there was not any considerable inter- ponces. 
course between its various provinces. Even 
in the interior country not far distant from 
the capital, there seem to have been no roads 
to facilitate the communication of one district 
with another J and when the Spaniards first 
attempted to penetrate into its several pro- 
vinces, they had to open their way through 
forests and marshes."* Cortes, in his adven- 
turous march from Mexico to Honduras in 
1525^ met with obstructions, and endured 
hardships little inferior to those With which he 
must have struggled in the most uncivilised 
regions of America. In some places he could 
hardly force a passage through impervious 
woods, and plains overflowed with water. In 
others he found so little cultivation, that hi^ 

P Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. <6. 10. 
' B. Diaz. c. 166. 176. 
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BOOK troops were frequently in danger of perishing' 
V"- by famine. Such facts correspond ill with the 
pompous description which the Spanish writars 
give of Mexican police and industry, and con- 
vey an idea of a country nearly similar to that 
possessed by the Indian tribes in North Ame- 
rica. Here and there a treading or a war- 
path, as they are called in North America^ led 
from one settlement to another ^ but generally 
there appeared no sign of any established 
communication, few marks of industry, and 
fewer monuments of art. 

Further A PROOF of tliis imperfection in their com- 
thC? ^ mercial intercourse no less striking is their 
want of money, or some universal standard by 
which to estimate the value of commodities. 
The discovery of this is among the steps of 
greatest consequence in the progress of na- 
tions. Until it has been made, all their trans- 
actions must be so awkward, so operose» and 
so limited, that we may boldly pronounce 
that they have advanced but a little way in 
their career. The invention of such a com- 
mercial standard is of such high antiquity in 
our hemisphere, and rises so far beyond the 
asra of authentic history, as to appear almost 
coeval with the existence of society. The 

' Herrera^ dec. 3. lib. tu. c. 8. 
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precious metals seem to have been early em- book 
ployed for this purpose, and from their per- ^^' 
manent value, their divisibility, and many 
other qualities, they are better adapted to 
serve as a common standard than any other 
substance of which nature has given us the 
command. But in the New World, where 
these metals abound most, this use of them 
was not known. The exigences of rude 
tribes, or of monarchies imperfectly civilised, 
did not call for it. All their commercial in- 
tercourse was carried on by barter, and their 
ignorance of any common standard by which 
to facilitate that exchange of commodities 
which contributes so much towards the com- 
fort of life, may be justly mentioned as an 
evidence of the infant state of their policy. 
But even in the New World the inconvenience 
of wanting some general instrument of com- 
merce began to be felt, and some efforts were 
making towards supplying that defect. The 
Mexicans, among whom the number and great- 
ness of their cities gave rise to a more extended 
commerce than in any other part of America^ 
had begun to employ a common standard of 
value, which rendered smaller transactions 
much more easy. As chocolate was the fa^ 
vourite drink of persons in every rank of life, 
the nuts or almonds of cacao, of which it is 
composed, were of such universal consumption, 
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BOOK that, in their stated markets, these were will- 
^''' ingly received in return for commodities of 
small price. Thus they came to be considered 
as the instrument of commerce, and the vahie 
of what one wished to dispose of was estimated 
by the number of nuts of the cacao, which he 
might expect in exchange for it. This seems 
to be the utmost length which the Americans 
had advanced towards the discovery of any 
expedient for supplying the use of money. 
And if the want of it is to be held, on one 
hand, as a proof of their barbarity, this expe- 
dient for supplying that want should be ad- 
mitted, on the otiicr, as ^ui evidence no less 
satisfying, of some progress which the Mexi- 
cans had made in refinement and civilisationt 
beyond the savage tribes around them. 

Doubtf) In such a rude state were many of the Mex- 

concern- • . i_ /• ^ • -a. j i_ -l • 

iiig the ican provmces when first visited by their con- 
theird- querors. Even their cities, extensive and 
^^^ populous as they were, seem more fit to be 
the habitation of men just emerffng fiom 
barbarity, than the residence of a polished 
people. The description of Tlascala nearly re- 
sembles that of an Indian village. A number 
of low straggling huts, scattered about ir- 
regularly, according to the caprice of each pro- 
prietor, built with tiu*f and stone and thatched 
with reeds, without any light but what they 
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received by a door, so low that it could not book 
be entered upright.' In Mexico, though, from , ^' , 
the peculiarity of its situation, the disposition 
of the houses was more orderly, the structure 
of the greater part was equally mean. Nor . 
does the fabric of their temples, and other Temples^ 
public edifices, appear to have been such as en- 
titled them to the high praise bestowed upon 
them by many Spanish authors. As far as one 
can gather from their obscure and inaccurate 
descriptions, the great temple of Mexico, the 
most famous in New Spain, which has been re- 
presented as a magnificent building, raised to 
such a height, that the ascent to it was by a 
flight of a hundred and fourteen steps, was 
a solid mass of earth of a square foitn, faced 
partly with stone. Its base on each side ex- 
tended ninety feet, and decreasing gradually 
as it advanced in height, it terminated in a 
quadrangle of about thirty feet, where were 
placed a shrine of the deity, and two altars 
on which the victims were sacrificed.' All the 
other celebrated temples of New Spain exactly 
resembled that of Mexico." Such structures 
convey no high idea of progress in art and in- 
genuity J and one can hardly concfeive that 
a form more rude and simple could have oc« 

* Herrera, dec. 2. lib.yi. c. 12. 
' Herrera, dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 17. 
^ See NOTE XXXVII. 
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BOOK curred to a nation in its tirst efforts towards 
erecting any great work. 



VII. 



anJ other GREATER skill und ingenuity were displayed, 
buMnw. ^ ^^ ^^y believe the Spanish liistorians, in the 
houses of the Emperor, and in those of the 
principal nobility. There, some elegance of 
design was visible, and a conntiodious arrange- 
ment of the a])artments was attended to. But 
if buildings corresponding to such descriptions 
had ever existed in the Mexican cities, it is 
probable that some remains of them would still 
be visible. From the manner in which Cortes 
conducted the siege of Mexico, we can indeed 
easily account for the total destruction of whaU 
ever had any ajipearance of splendour in that 
capital. But as only two centuries and a half 
have elapsed since tiie conquest of New Spain, 
it seems altogether incredible that in a period 
so short, every vestige of this boasted elegance 
and grandeur should have disappeared; and 
that in the other cities, particularly, in those 
wliich did not suffer by the destructive hand 
of the conquerors, there ai'e any ruins^ which 
can be considered as monuments of tlieir an- 
cient magnificence. 

Even in a village of the rudest Indians, there 
are buildings of greater extent and elevation 
than common dwelling-houses. Such 

14 
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destined for holding the council of the tribe, book 
and in which all assemble on occasionsof public , ^^' 
festivity, may be called stately edifices, when 
compared with the rest. As among the Mex- 
icans the distinction of ranks was ei^tablished, 
and property was unequally divided, the num- 
ber of distinguished structures in their towns 
would of course be greater than in other parts 
of America. But these seem not to have been 
either so solid or magnificent as to merit the 
pompous epithets which some Spanish authors 
employ in describing them. It is probable, 
that, though more ornamented, and built on 
a larger scale, they were erected with the same 
slight materials which the Indians employed in 
their common buildings'^, and Time, in a space 
much less than two hundred and fifty years, 
may have swept away all remains of them/ 

From this enumeration of facts, it seems, 
upon the whole, to be evident, that the state of 
society in Mexico was considerably advanced 
beyond that of the savage tribes which we have 
delineated. But it is no less manifest, that with 
respect to many particulars, the Spanish ac- 
counts of their progress appear to be highly 
embellished. There is not a more frequent or a 
more fertile source of deception in describing 

^ See NOTE XXXVIII. « See NOTE XXXIX. 
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BOOK the maimers and arts of savage nations, or of 
^^' such as are imperfectly civilised, than that of 
appljdng to them the names and phrases appro- 
priated to the institutions and refinements of 
polished life. When the leader of a small tiibe^ 
or the head of a rude community, is dignified 
with the name of King or Emperor, the place 
of his residence can receive no other name but 
that of his palace ; and whatever his attendants 
may be, they must be oalled his court. Under 
such appellations they acquire^in our estima- 
tion, an importance and dignity which does 
not belong to them. The illusion spreads, 
and giving a false colour to every part of the 
narrative, the imagination is so much carried 
away with the resemblance, that it becomes 
difficult to discern objects as they really are. 
The Spaniards, when they first touched on the 
Mexican coast, were so much struck with the 
appearance of attainments in policy and in 
the arts of life, far superior to those of the 
rude tribes with which they were hitherto 
acquainted, that they fancied they had at 
length discovered a civilised people in. the 
New World. This comparison between the 
people of Mexico and their uncultivated 
neighbours, they appear to have kept con- 
stantly in view, and observing with admi- 
ration many things which marked the pre- 
eminence of the former, they employ in de- 
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scribing their imperfect policy and infant arts, BOOK 
such terms as are applicable to the institutions ^'^' 
of men far beyond them in improvement. 
Both these circumstances concur in detracting 
from the credit due to the descriptions of 
Mexican manners by the early Spanish writers. 
By drawing a parallel between them and those 
of people so much less civilized^ they raised 
their own ideas too high. By their mode of 
describing them, they conveyed ideas to others 
no less exalted above truth. Later writers 
have adopted the style of the original histo* 
rians, and improved upon it. The colours 
with which De Solis delineates the character 
and describes the actions of Montezuma, the 
splendor of his court, the laws and policy of 
his empire, are the same that he must have 
employed in exhibiting to view the monarch 
and institutions of an highly polished people. 

But though we may admit, that the warm 
imagination of the Spanish writers has added 
some embellishment to their descriptions, this 
will not justify the decisive and peremptory 
tone with which several authors pronounce 
all their accounts of the Mexican power, po- 
licy, and laws, to be the fictions of men who 
wished to deceive, or who delighted in the 
marvellous. There are few historical facts that 
can be ascertained by evidence more uyex- 

VOL. Ill Y 
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BOOK ceptionable than may be produced in support 
^^ of the material articles^ in the description of 
the Mexican constitution and manners. Eye- 
witnesses relate what they beheld. Men who 
had resided among the Mexicans^ both before 
and after the conquest, describe institutions 
and customs which were familiar to tfaem. 
Persons of professions so different that objects 
must have presented themselves to their view 
under every various aspect ; soldiers, priestSi 
and lawyers, all concur in their testimony. 
Had Cortes ventured to impose upon bis so- 
vereign, by exhibiting to him a picture of 
imaginary manners, there wanted not ene* 
mies and rivals who were qualified to detect 
his deceit, and who would have rejcHced in 
exposing it. But according to the just re- 
mark of an author, whose ingenuity has 
illustrated, and whose eloquence has adorned, 
the history of America^, this supposition is in 
itself as improbable as the attempt would have 
been audacious. Who among the destroyers 
of this great empire was so enlightened by 
science, or so attentive to the progress and 
operations of men in social life, as to inme 
a fictitious system of policy so well ccMnbkied 
and so consistent, as that which they delineate, 
in their accounts of the Mexican government ? 

y M. r Abb^ Raj-nal Hist, philos. et poFit, &c. nu 1«7. 
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Where could they have borrowed the idea of B k 
many institutions in legislation and police, to ^"* 
which, at that period, there was nothing pa- 
rallel in the nations with which they were ac- 
quainted ? There was not, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, a regular establishment 
of posts for conveying intelligence to the so- 
vereign of any kingdom in Europe. The same 
observation will apply to what the Spaniards 
relate, with respect to the structure of the 
city of Mexico, the regulations concerning 
its police, and various laws established for the 
administration of justice, or securing the hap- 
piness of the community. Whoever is ac- 
customed to contemplate the progress of na- 
tions, will oflen, at very early stages of it, 
discover a premature and unexpected dawn of 
those ideas, which gave rise to institutions that 
are the pride and ornament of its most advanced 
period. Even in a state as imperfectly polished 
as the Mexican empire, the happy genius of 
some sagacious observer, excited or aided by 
circumstances unknown to us, may have in- 
troduced institutions which are seldom found 
but in societies highly refined. But it is 
almost impossible that the illiterate conquerors 
of the New World should have formed in any 
one instance a conception of customs and laws 
beyond the standard of improvement in their 
own age and country. Or if Cortes had been 

y 2 
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BOOK capable of this, what inducement had those by 
, whom he was superseded to continue the de- 
ception? Why should Corita, or Motolinea, 
or Acosta, have amused their sovereign or their 
fellow-citizens with a tale purely fabulous ? 

Reh^on j^^ ^^^ particular, however, the guides 
Mexicans, ^hom we must foUow have represented the 
Mexicans to be more barbarous, perhaps^ than 
they really were. Their religious tenets, and 
the rites of their worship, are described by 
them as wild and cruel in an extreme degree. 
Religion, which occupies no considerable place 
in the thoughts of a savage, whose conceptions 
of any superior power are obscure, and his 
sacred rites few as well as simple, was formed^ 
among the Mexicans, into a regular system, 
with its complete train of priests, temples^ 
victims, and festivals. This, of itseli^ is a 
clear proof that the state of the Mexicans 
was very different from that of the ruder 
American tribes. But from the extravagance 
of their religious notions, or the barbarity of 
Uieir rites, no conclusion can be drawn with 
certainty concerning the degree of their 
civilisation. For nations, long after their 
ideas begin to enlarge, and their manners to re« 
fine, adhere to systems of superstition founded 
on tlie crude conceptions of early ages. 
From the genius of the Mexican religion we 
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may, however, form a most just conclusion with book 

VTT 

respect to its influence upon the character of , 
the people. The aspect of superstition in 
Mexico was gloomy and atrocious. Its divi- 
nities were clothed with terror, and delighted 
in vengeance. They were exhibited to the 
people under detestable forms, which created 
horror. The figures of serpents, of tigers, 
and of other destructive animals, decorated 
their temples. Fear was the only principle 
that inspired their votaries. Fasts, mortifica- 
tions, and penances, all rigid, and many of 
them excruciating to an extreme degree, were 
the means employed to appease the wrath of 
their gods, and the Mexicans never approached 
their altars without sprinkling them with blood 
drawn from their own bodies. But, of all 
offerings, human sacrifices were deemed the 
most acceptable. This religious belief, min- 
gling with the implacable spirit of vengeance, 
and adding new force to it, every captive 
taken in war was brought to the temple, was 
devoted as a victim to the deity, and sacri- 
ficed with rites no less solemn than cruel.* 
The heart and head were the portion conse- 
crated to the gods; the warrior, by whose 
prowess the prisoner had been seized, carried 

^ Cort. Relat. ap. Ramus, iii.240, &e. B. Diaz, c. 8S!» 
Acosta, lib. V. c. IS, &c. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. C.15i, 
&c. GomaraCron. c.80, &c. See NOTE XL. 
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BOOK off the body to feast upon it with his JOriendk 
Under the impression of ideas so dreary lod 
terrible, and accustomed daily to acenes d 
bloodshed rendered awful by religion, ike 
heart of man must harden and be steeled to 
every sentiment of humanity. The spirit of ike 
Mexicans was accordingly imfeeling, and tke 
genius of their religion so far counterbalanced 
the influence of policy and arts, that notwiik- 
standing their progress in both, their manmn^ 
instead of softening, became more fierce. Te 
what circumstances it was owing that si^tf- 
stition assumed such a dreadful form amoag 
the Mexicans, we have not sufficient know 
ledge of their history to determine. But its 
influence is visible, and produced an eftet 
that is singular in the history of the humaa 
species. The manners of the people in the 
New World who had made the greatest ]»o- 
gress in the arts of policy, were, in sev^nal 
respects, the most ferocious, and the barbarity 
of some of their customs exceeded even those 
of the savage state. 



prctcn- The empire of Peru boasts of an bi^er an- 
Pern u) an tiquity than that of Mexico. Accordiqg to 
hi^h anti- ^j^e traditionary accounts collected by the 

Spaniards, it had sulyisted four hundred yearSi 
uncertain, under twclvc succcssivc mouarchs. But the 

knowledge of their ancient story, which the 

io 
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Peruvians could communicate to their con- book 
querors, must have been both imperfect and , ^|^V . 
uncertain.* Like the other American nations, 
they were totally unacquainted with the art of 
writing, and destitute of the only mekns by 
which tlie memory of past transactions can be 
preserved with any degree of accuracy. Even 
among people to whom the use of letters is 
known, the aera where the authenticity of his- 
tory commences is much posterior to the in- 
troduction of writing. That noble invention 
continued, every where, to be long subservient 
to the common business and wants of life, be- 
fore it was employed in recording events, with 
a view of conveying information from one 
age to another. But in no country did ever 
tradition alone carry down historical know- 
ledge, in any full continued stream, during a 
period of half the length that the monarchy of 
Peru is sai^ to have slibsisted. 

The QuipoSj or knots on cords of different Defects in 

their re* 

colours, which are celebrated by authors fond cords by 
of the marvellous, as if they had been regular ^^'^^• 
annals of the empire, imperfectly supplied the 
place of writing. According to the obscure 
description of them by Acosta**, which Garci- 
lasso de la Vega has adapted with little varia- 
tion and no improvem>ent, the quipos seem to 

See NOTE XLL »> Hist, lib.vi. c.8. 

\ 
\ 
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BOOK have been a device for rendering calculatioil 
more expeditious and accurate. By the vi^ 
rious colours different objects were denoted^ 
and by each knot a distinct number. Thus 
an account was taken, and a kind of register 
kept of the inhabitants in each province, or 
of tlie several productions collected there for 
public use. But as by these knots, however, 
varied or combined, no moral or abstract idea, 
no operation or quality of the mind could be 
rejMresented, they contributed little towards 
preserving the memory of ancient events and 
institutions. By the Mexican paintings and 
symbols, rude as they were, more knowledge 
of remote transactions seems to have been 
conveyed than the Peruvians could derive 
from their boasted quipos. Had the latter 
been even of more extensive use, and better' 
adapted to supply the place of written re- 
cords, they perished so ' generally, together 
with other monuments of Peruvian inge- 
nuity, in the wreck occasioned by the Spa- 
nish conquest, and the civil wars subsequent 
to it, that no accession of light or know- 
ledge comes from them. All the zeal of Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega, for the honour of that race 
of monarchs from whom he descended, aU 
the industry of his researches, and the superior 
advantages with which he carried them on^ 
opened no source of information unknown to 
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the Spanish authors who wrote before him. In B o k 
his Royal Commentaries^ he confines himself to ^^'* 
illustrate what they had related concerning the 
antiquities and institutions of Peru "^ ; and his 
illustrations, like their accounts, are derived 
entirely from the traditionary tales current 
among his countrymen. 

Very little credit then is due to the minute 
details which have been given of the exploits, 
the battles, the conquests, and private cha- 
racter of the early Peruvian monarchs. We 
can rest upon nothing in their story, as au- 
thentic, but a few facts so interwoven in the 
system of their religion and policy, as pre» 
served the memory of them from being lost ; 
and upon the description of such customs and 
institutions as continued in force at the time 
of the conquest, and fell under the immediate 
observation of the Spaniards. By attending 
carefully to these, and endeavoiuing to sepa- 
rate them from what appears to be fabulous, 
or of doubtful authority, I have laboured to 
form an idea of the Peruvian government and 
manners. 

The people of Peru, as I have already ob- Onpn of 
served "*, had not advanced beyond the rudest i^iicy?^* 
form of savage life, when Manco Capac, and 

<= Lib. 1 ,c. 10. <> Book vl. p. 126, &c. 
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B o o K his consort Mama Ocollo^ appeared to instruct 
^^^' and civilise them. Who these extraordinaiy 
personages were, whether they imparted their 
system of l^slation and knowledge of arts 
from some country more improved, or, if ni^ 
tives of Peru, how they acquired ideas so £ur 
superior to those of the people whom th^ ad- 
dressed, are circumstances with respect to 
which the Peruvian tradition conveys no in- 
formation. Manco Capac and his consort^ 
taking advantage of the propensity in the Pe- 
ruvians to superstition, and particularly of 
their veneration for the Sun, pretended to be 
children of that glorious luminary, and to de* 
liver their instructions in his name, and by au- 
thority from him. The multitude listened 
and believed. What reformation in policy 
and manners the Peruvians ascribe to those 
founders of their empire, and how, from the 
precepts of the Inca and his consort, their an- 
cestors gradually acquired some knowledge of 
those arts, and some relish for that industry, 
which render subsistence secure and life com- 
fortable, hath been formerly related. Those 
blessings were originally confined within nar- 
row precincts ; but in process of time, the suc- 
cessors of Manco Capac extended their domi- 
nion over all the regions that stretch to the 
west of the Andes from Chili to Quito, estab- 
lishing in every province their peculiar policy 
and religious institutions. 
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The most singular and striking circum- boor: 
stance in the Peruvian government, is the in- ^^• 
fluence of religion upon its genius and laws. Founded 

in Foli* 

Religious ideas make such a feeble impression ^n. 
on the mind of a savage, that their effect upon 
his sentiments and manners is haidly percept- 
ible. Among the Mexicans, religion, reduced 
into a regular system, and holding a consider- 
able place in their public institutions, operated 
vkh conspicuous efficacy in forming the pecu- 
liar character of that people. But in Peru, 
the whole system of policy was founded on 
religion. The Inca appeared not only as a 
legislator, but as the messenger of Heaven. 
His precepts were received not merely as the 
injunctions of a superior, but as the mandates 
of the Deity. His race was to be held sacred j 
and in order to preserve it distinct, without 
being polluted by any mixture of less noble 
blood, the sons of Manco Capac married their 
own sisters, and no person was ever admitted 
to the throne who could not claim it by such 
a pure descent. To those Children of the Sun, 
for that was the appellation bestowed upon all 
the ofispring of the first Inca, the people loc^ced 
up with the reverence due to beings of a su- 
perior order. They were deemed to be under 
the immediate protection of the deity from 
whom they issued, and by him every order of 
the reigning Inca was supposed to be dictated* 
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BOOK From those ideas two consequences resultecU 
, ^"' , The authority of the Inca was unlimited and 
Two re- absolute, in the most extensive meaning of the 
effects of words. Whenever the decrees of a prince are 
** considered as the commands of the Divinity, it 

is not only an act of rebellion, but of impiety. 
The abso- to dispute or opposc his will. Obedience be- 
of th^e^^^ comes a duty of religion ; and as it would be 
Inca. profane to control a monarch who is believed 
to be under the guidance of Heaven, and pre- 
sumptuous to advise him, nothing remains but 
to Submit with implicit respect. This must 
necessarily be the effect of every government 
established on pretensions of intercourse with 
superior powers. Such accordingly was the 
blind submission which the Peruvians yielded 
to their sovereigns. The persons of highest 
rank and greatest power in their dominions 
acknowledged them to be of a more exalted 
nature ; and in testimony of this, when admit- 
ted into their presence, they entered with a 
burden upon their shoulders, as an emblem of 
their servitude, and willingness to bear what- 
ever the Inca was pleased to impose. Among 
their subjects, force was not requisite to second 
their commands. Every officer intrusted with 
the execution of them was revered, and, ac- 
cording to the account* of an intelligent ob- 

^ Zarate, lib,!, c, 13. 
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server of Peruvian manners, he inight proceed book, 
alone from one extremity of the empire to an- ^^^' 
other without meeting opposition; for, on 
producing a fringe from the royal Borla, an 
ornament of the head peculiar to the reigning 
Inca, the lives and fortunes of the people were 
at his disposal. 

Another consequence of establishing go- All crimes 
vemment in Peru on the foundation of religion ?apitaify. 
was, that all crimes were punished capitally. 
They were not considered as transgressions of 
human laws, but as insults offered to the Deity. 
Each, without any distinction between such 
as were slight and such as were atrocious, 
called for vengeance, and could be expiated 
only by the blood of the offender. Con- 
sonantly to the same ideas, punishment fol- 
lowed the trespass with inevitable certainty, 
Because an offence against Heaven was deemed 
such an high enormity as could not be par- 
doned. ^ Among a people of corrupted mo- 
rals, maxims of jurisprudence so severe and 
unrelenting, by rendering men ferocious and 
desperate, would be more apt to multiply 
crimes than to restrain them. But the Peru- 
vians, of simple manners and unsuspicious ' 
faith, were held in such awe by this rigid dis- 

* Vega, lib. ii. c. 6. 
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BOOK cipline, that the number of offenders warn ex« 
^^^ tremely small. Veneration for monarchs^ en- 
lightened and directed, as they believed^ by 
the divinity whom they adored, prompted 
them to their duty ; the dread of punishment 
which they were taught to consider as unavoid- 
able vengeance inflicted by offended Heaven, 
withheld them from evil. 

Miidge- The system of superstition on which the In- 
theh-rdi- ^** ingrafted their pretensions to such high 
5^0"- authority, was of a genius very different from 
that established among the Mexicans. Manoo 
Capac turned the veneration of his followers 
entirely towards natural objects. The Sun, as 
the great source of light, of joy, and fertility 
in the creation, attracted their principal ho- 
mage. The Moon and Stars, as co-operating 
with him, were entitled to secondary honoofs. 
Wherever the propensity in the human mind 
to acknowledge and to adore some superior 
power takes this direction, and is employed 
in contemplating the order and beneficence 
that really exist in nature, the spirit of super- 
stition is mild. Wherever imaginary beings^ 
created by the fancy and the fears of men, are 
supposed to preside in nature, and become die 
objects of worship, superstition always assumes 
a more severe and atrocious form. Of the 
latter we have an example among the 
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cans, of the former among the people of Peru, book 
The Peruvians had not, indeed, made such ^ ^^^ 
progress in observation or inquiry, as to have 
attained just conceptions of the Deity ; nor 
was there in their language any proper name 
or appellation of the Supreme Power, w^c^ 
intimated, that they had forrifed any idea of 
him as the Creator and Governor of the 
World. ^ But by directing their veneration to 
that glorious luminary, which, by its universal 
and vivifying energy, is the best emblem of 
Divine beneficence, the rites Jind observances 
which they deemed acceptable to him were 
innocent and humane. They offered to the 
Sun a part of those productions which liis 
genial warmth had called forth from the bo- 
som of the earth, apd reared to maturity. 
They sacrificed, as an oblation of gratitude, 
sdme of the animals which were indebted to 
his influence for nourishment. They presented 
to him choice specimens of those works of in- 
genuity which his light had guided the hand 
of man in forming. But the Inca» never 
stained his s^tars with human blood, nor 
could they conceive that their beneficent 
father, the Sun, would be delighted with such 
horrid victims.** Thus the Peruvians, unac- 
quainted with those barbarous rites which 

8 Acosta, lib.v. c. 3, *» See NOTE XLH. 
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BOOK extinguish sensibility, and suppress the feel- 
^ Y^' . ings of nature at the sight of hiunan suflferings, 
were formed by the spirit of the superstition' 
which diey had adopted, to a national cha- 
racter, more gentle than that of any people 
in America. 

Its in- The influence of this superstition operated 

fluence on . « ^i • • m • .*. 

civil po- in the same manner upon then: civil institu- 
^^^' tions, and tended to correct in them whatever 
was adverse to gentleness of character. The 
dominion of the Incas, though the most ab- 
solute of all despotisms, was mitigated by its 
alliance ydth religion. The mind was not 
humbled and depressed by the idea of a forced 
subjection to the will of a superior ; obedience, 
paid to one who was believed to be clothed 
"With Divine authority, was willingly yielded, 
and implied no degradation. The sovereign, 
conscious that the submissive reverence of his 
people flowed from their belief of his heavenly 
descent, was continually reminded of a dis« 
tinction which prompted him to imitate that 
beneficent power which he was supposed to re- 
present. In consequence of those impressions, 
there hardly occurs in the traditional history 
of Peru, any instance of rebellion against the 
reigning prince, and among twelve successive 
monarchs, there was not one tyrant. 
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KvEN the wars in which the Incas engaged book 
were carried on with a spirit very different V^^* 
from that of other American nations. They nna on 
fought not, like savages, to destroy and to ex- tnry^ys. * 
terminate J or, like the Mexicans, to glut blood* ^^^^ 
thirsty divinities with human sacrifices. They 
conquered, in order to reclaim and civilise the 
vanquished, and to diffuse the knowledge of 
their own institutions and arts. Prisonei^ seem 
not to have been exposed to the insults and 
tortures which were their lot in every other 
part of the New World. The Incas took the 
people whom they subdued under their protec* 
tion, and admitted them to a participation of 
all the advantages enjoyed by their original 
subjects. This practice, so repugnant to Ame* 
rlcan ferocity, and resembling the humanity of 
the most polished nations, must be ascribed, 
like other peculiarities which we have ob- 
served in the Peruvian manners, to the genius 
of their religion. The Incas, considering the 
homage paid to any other object than to the 
heavenly powers which they adored as impious, 
were fond of gaining proselytes to their fa- 
vourite system. The idols of every conquered 
province were carried in triumph to the great 
teinple at Cuzco^ and placed there as troplues 

» Herrom, dec. 5. lib.iv. c*. Vogttjib.v. c. 1^. 
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B o o K of the superior power of die divinity who was 
^"* the protector of the empire. The people wenJ 
treated with lenity, and instructed in the re- 
ligious tenets of their new masters^, that Ae 
conqueror might have the glory of having 
added to the number of the votaries of his 
father the Sun. 

Ptaiiiar TuE statc of property in Peru was no less 

state of , 1 /• 1 • • 1 • «. 

property. Singular than that of religion, and contnbuted^ 
likewise, towards giving a mild turn of cha- 
racter to the people. All the lands ciqpable of 
cultivation were divided into three shares. One 
was consecrated to the Sun, and the product 
of it was applied to the erection of temples, and 
furnishing what was requisite towards cele- 
brating the public rites of religion. The second 
belonged to the Jnca, and was set apart as the 
provision made by the community fcur the 
support of* government. The third and lai^gest 
share was reserved for the maintenance of the 
people, among whom it was parcelled out. 
Neither individuals, however, nor commum* 
ties, had a right of exclusive property in the 
portion set apart for their use. They possessed 
it only for a year, at the expiration of whidi a 
new division was made in proportion to the 
rank, the number, and exigencies of each 

^ Hcrrcra, dec. 5. lib.iT. c.S. 
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family. All those Unds were cultivated by the BOOK 
joint industry of the community. The people, , 

summoned by a proper officer, repaired in a 
body to the fields, and performed their com- 
mon task, while songs and musipal instruments 
cheered them to their labour. ' By this singular Effects of 
distribution of territory, as well as by the 
mode of cultivating it, the idea of a common 
interest, and of mutual subserviency, was con- 
tinually inculcated. Each individual felt his 
connection with those around him, and knew 
that he depended on their friendly aid for 
what increase he was to reap. A state thus 
constituted may be considered as one great 
family, in which the union of the members 
was so complete, and the exchange of good 
offices so perceptible, as to create stronger 
^attachment, and to bind fiian to man in closer 
intercourse, than subsisted under any form of 
society established in America. From this 
resulted gentle manners, and mild virtues 
unknown in the savage state, and with which 
the Mexicans were little acquainted. 

But, though the institutions of the Incas inequality 
were so framed as to strengtheu the bonds of ^ ^^^ ** 
affection among their subjects, there was great 
inequality in theit condition. The distinction 

' Herrera, dec. 5. lib.iv. c.2. Vega, lib. v. c. 5. 
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B o o K of ranks was fully established in Peru. A great 
^^' body of the inhabitants, under the denomination 
of YanaconaSf were held in a state of servitude. 
Their garb and houses were of a form difierent 
from those of freemen. Like the Tamenes of 
Mexico, they were employed in carrying bur- 
dens, and in performing every other work of 
drudgery."* Next to them in rank, were such 
of the people as were free, but distinguished by 
no official or hereditary honours. Above them 
were raised, those whom the Spaniards call 
OrejaneSyfrom the ornaments worn in their ears. 
They formed what may be denominated the 
order of nobles, and in peace as well as war 
held every office of power or trust. " A^ the 
head of all were the children of the Sun, who, 
by their high descent and peculiar privileges, 
were as much exalted above the Qrejones, as 
these were elevated above the people. 

State of Such a form of society, from the union of its 
members, as well as from the distinction in their 
ranks, was favourable to progress in the arts. 
But the Spaniards having been acquainted with 
the improved state of various arts in Mexico, 
several years before they discovered Peru, were 
not so much struck with what they observed 

■^ Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iii. €.4. lib.x. c.8. 
* Herrcra, dec. 5. lib.iv. c. 1. 
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in the latter country, and describe the appear- B o t) K 
ances of ingenuity there with less warmth of ^^' 
admiration. The Peruvians, nevertheless, had 
advanced far beyond the Mexicans, both in 
the necessary arts of life, and in such as have 
some title to the name of elegant. 

In Peru, agriculture, the art of primary ne- improved 
cessity in social life, was more extensive, and agrkul- 
carried on with greater skill than in any part *^®' 
of America. The Spaniards, in their progress 
through the country, were so fully supplied 
with provisions of every kind, that in the 
relation of their adventures we meet with few 
of those dismal scenes of distress occasioned by 
famine, in which the conquerors of Mexico 
were so often involved. The quantity of soil 
under cultivation was not left to the discretion 
of individuals, but regulated by public autho- 
rity in proportion to the exigencies of the com- 
munity. Even the calamity of an unfruitful 
season was but little felt, for the product of the 
lands consecrated to the Sun, as well as those 
set apart for the Incas, being deposited in the 
Tambos, or public store-houses, it remained 
there as a stated provision for times of scarcity. "^ 
As the extent of cultivation was determined 

^ Zarate, lib. i. c. 14. Vega, lib. i. c. 8. 
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BOOK with such provident attention to the demands 
'^'- of the state, the invention and industry of tlie 
Peruvians were called forth to extraordinary 
exertions, by certain defects peculiar to their 
climate and soil. All the vast rivers that flow 
from the Andes take their course eastward to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Peru is watered only 
by some streams which rush down from the 
mountains like torrents. A great part of the 
low country is sandy and barren, and never 
refreshed with rain. In order to render such an 
unpromising region fertile, the ingenuity of the 
Peruvians had recourse to various expedients. 
By means of artificial canals, conducted with 
much patience and considerable art, from the 
torrents that poured across their country, they 
conveyed a regular supply of moisture to their 
fields. "* They enriched the soil by manuring it 
with the dung of sea-fowls, of which they found 
an inexhaustible store on all the islandf scat- 
tered along the coasts. ** In describing the 
customs of any nation thoroughly civilised, such 
practices would hardly draw attention, or be 
mentioned as in any degree remarkable ; but in 
the history of the improvident race of men m 
the New World, they are entitled to notice as 

P Zaratc, lib. i. c.#. Vega, lib. v. ci. & 24. 
*» Acosta, lib. iv. c. 37. Vega, lib. v. c. 3. See NOTE 
XLIII. 
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singular proofs of industry and of art. The use book 
of the plough, indeed, was unknown to the Pe- ^ ^'* 
ruvians. They turned up the earth with a kind 
of mattock of hard wood. ' Nor was this labour 
deemed so degrading as to be devolved wholly 
upon the women. Both sexes joined in per- 
forming this necessary work. Even the children 
of the Sun set an example of industry, by 
cultivating a field near Cuzco with their own 
hands, and tliey dignified this function by 
denominating it their triumph over the earth. ' 

The superior ingenuity of the Peruvians is Their 
obvious, likewise, in the construction of their "^ ^"^** 
houses and public buildings. In the extensive 
plains which stretch along the Pacific Ocean, 
where the sky is perpetually serene, and the 
climate mild, their houses were very properly 
of a fabric extremely slight. But in the higher 
regions, where rain falls, where the vicissitude 
of seasons is known, and their rigour felt, 
houses were constructed with greater solidity. 
They were generally of a square form, the 
walls about eight feet high, built with bricks 
hardened in the sun, without any windows, and 
the door low and straight. Simple as thesestrvic- 
tures were, and rude as the materials may seem 
to be of which they wdre formed, they were so 

' Zarate, lib. i. c. 8. ' Vega, lib. v. c. 2» 
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BOOK durable, that many of them still subsist in di& 
^^'' f brent ])arts of Peru, long after every monument 
that might have conveyed to us any idea of the 
domestic state of the other American nations 
has vanished from the face of the earth. But 
it was in the temples consecrated to the Sun, 
and in the buildings destined for the residence 
of their nionarchs, that the Peruvians displayed 
the utmost extent of their art and contrivance. 
The descriptions of them by such of the 
Spanish writers as had an opportunity of 
contemplating them, while in some measure 
entire, might have appeared highly exag- 
gerated, if the ruins which still remain, did 
not vouch the truth of their relations. These 
ruins of sacred or royal buildings are found in 
every province of the empire, and by their 
Irequency demonstrate that they are monu- 
ments of a powerful people, who must have 
subsisted, during a period of some extent, 
in a state of no inconsiderable improvement. 
They appear to have been edifices various in 
their dimensions. Some of a moderate size, 
many of immense extent, all remarkable for so- 
lidity, and resembling each other in the style of 
architecture. The temple of Pachacamac, toge- 
ther with a palace of the Inca, and a fortress, 
were so connected together as to form one great 
structure, above half a league in circuit. In this 
prodigious pile, the same singular tastein build- 

7 
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ing is conspicuous, as in other works of the book 
Peruvians. As they were unacquainted with ^^^' 
the use of the pulley, and other mechanical 
powersr, and could not elevate the large stones 
and bricks which they employed in building to 
any considerable height, the walls of this edi- 
fice, in which they seem to have made their 
greatest effort towards magnificence, did not 
rise above twelve feet from the ground. 
Though they had not discovered the use of 
mortar or of any other cement in building, the 
bricks or stones were joined with so much 
nicety, that the seams can hardly be discerned. ^ 
The apartments, as far as the distribution of 
them can be traced in the ruins, were ill-dis- 
posed, and afforded little accommodation. 
There was not a single window in any part of 
the building ; and as no light could enter but 
by the door, all the apartments of largest di- 
mension must either have been perfectly dark, 
or illuminated by some other means. But with 
all these, and many other imperfections that 
might be mentioned in their art of building, 
the works of the Peruvians which still remain, 
must be considered as stupendous efforts of a 
people unacquainted with the use of iron, and 
convey to us an high idea of the power pos- 
sessed by their ancient monarchs. 

' See NOTE XLIV, 
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BOOK These, however, were not the noblest or 
, ^'' most useful works of the Incas. The two 
Their pub- great roads from Cuzco to Quito, extending 

lie ro&cls 

in an uninterrupted stretcli above fifteen hun- 
dred miles, are entitled to still higher praise. 
The one was conducted through the interior 
and mountainous country, the other through 
the plains on the sea-coast. From the lan- 
guage of admiration in which some of the early 
writers express their astonishment when they 
first viewed those roads, and from the more 
pompous description of later writers, who la- 
bour to support some favourite theory con- 
ceming America, one might be led to compare 
this work of the Incas to the famous militazy 
ways which remain as monuments of the Ro- 
man power ; but in a country where there was 
no tame animal except the Llama, which was 
never used for draught, and but little as a beast 
of burden, where the high roads were seldom 
trod by any but a human foot, no great degree 
of labour or art was requisite in forming them. 
The Peruvian roads were only fifteen feet in 
breadth "", and in many places so slightly 
formed, that time has efi&ced every vestige of 
the course in which they ran. In the low coun- 
try little more seems to have been done, than to 
plant trees or to fix posts at certain intervals^ 

« Cicca, c. 60. 
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in order to mark the proper route to travellers. BOOK 
To open a path through the mountainoua ^ ^ 
country was a more arduous task. Eminences 
were levelled, and hollows filled up, and for 
the preservation of the road it was fenced with 
a bank of turf. At proper distances, Tambos, 
or storehouses, were erected for the accommo- 
dation of the Inca and his attendants, in their 
progress through his dominions. From the 
manner in which the road was originally 
formed in this higher and more impervious re- 
gion, it has proved more durable ; and though, 
from the inattention of the Spaniards to every 
object but that of working their mines, no- 
thing has been done towards keeping it in re- 
pair, its course may still be traced. "^ Such was 
the celebrated road of the Incas ; and even 
from this description, divested of every cir- 
cumstance of manifest exaggeration, or of sus- 
picious aspect, it must be considered as a 
striking proof of an extraordinary progress in 
improvement and policy. To the savage tribes 
of America, the idea of facilitating communi- 
cation with places at a distance had never oc- 
curred. To the Mexicans it was hardly 
known. Even in the most civilised countries 
in Europe, men had advanced far in reflne- 

'^ Xerez, p. 189. 191. Zarate, lib. i. c, IS, 14. Vega, 
lib. ix. c: 13. Bourguer Voyage,^. 105. Ulloa Entrete- 
nemientos, p. 565. 
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BOOK inent» before it became a regular object of 
^'''' national police to form such roads as render 
intercourse conunodious. It was a capital ob- 
ject ot* Roman policy to open a communica- 
tion with all the provinces of their extensive 
cm])ire by means ot*those roads which are justly 
considered as one of the noblest monunients 
both of* their wisdom and their power. 
But during the long reign of* barbarism, the 
Roman roads were neglected or destroyed; 
and at the time when the Spaniards entered 
Peru, no kingdom in Europe could boast of any 
work of public utility that could be compared 
with the great roads formed by the Incas. 

and The formation of those roads introduced 

»"tircs. jin()tij^»,. improvement in Peru equally un- 
known over all the rest of America. In its 
course from south to north, the road of the ' 
Incas was intersected by all the torrents which 
roll from the Andes towards the Western 
Ocean. From the raj)idity of their course^ 
as well as from the frequency and violence of 
their inundation, these were not fordable. 
Some expedient, however, was to be found 
for passing them. The Peruvians, from 
their unac({uainUuice with the use of arches, 
and their inability to work in wood, could 
not construct bridges cither of stone or tim* 
ber. But necessity, the parent of invention^ 
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suggested a device which supplied that defect, book 
They formed cables of great strength, by twist- ^" ' 
ing together some of the pliable withs or osiers, 
with which their country abounds ; six of these 
cables they stretched across the stream parallel 
to one another, and made them fast on each 
side. These they bound firmly together by 
interweaving smaller ropes so close, as to 
form a compact piece of net-work, which be- 
ing covered with branches of trees and earth, 
they passed along it with tolerable security. * 
Proper persons were appointed to attend at 
each bridge, to keep it in repair, and to assist 
passengers. ^ In the level country, where the 
rivers became deep and broad and still, they 
are passed in BalzaSj or floats ; in the con- 
struction, as well as navigation of which, the 
ingenuity of the Peruvians appears to be far 
superior to that of any people in America. 
These had advanced no farther in naval skill 
than the use of the paddle, or oar j the Peru- 
vians ventured to raise a mast, and spread a 
sail, by means of which their balzas not only 
went nimbly before the wind, but could veer 
and tack with great celerity." 

» See NOTE XLV. 

y Sancho ap. Ram. iii. 376. B. Zarate, lib. i. c. 14. 
Vega, lib. iii. c. 7, 8. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iv. c. 3, 4. 
« Ulloa Voy, i, 167, &c. 
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BOOK Nor were the ingenuity and art of the Pera 
. vians confined solely to objects of essentkl 
refinf^^ Utility. They had made some progress k 
silver ore. arts, which may be called elegant. Tlw] 
possessed the precious metals in greater abun 
dance than any people of America. Tlie 
obtained gold in the same manner with th 
Mexicans, by searching in the channels o 
rivers, or washing the earth in which particle 
of it were contained. But in order to procun 
silver, they exerted no inconsiderable degrt 
of skill and invention. They had not, indeed 
attained the art of sinking a shaft into Hu 
bowels of the earth, and penetrating to th 
riches concealed there; but they hollowec 
deep caverns on the banks of rivers. and thi 
sides of mountains, and emptied such veins au 
did not dip suddenly beyond their reach. Ii 
other places, where tlie vein lay near the 8ur< 
face, they dug pits to such a depth, that tfaf 
person who worked below could throw out the 
ore, or hand it up in baskets. * They had dis- 
covered the art of smelting and refining thisj 
eitlier by the simple application of fire, oi 
where the ore was more stubborn, and impreg- 
nated with foreign substances, by placing it 
in small ovens or furnaces, on high grounds, 
«o artificially constructed, that the draught of 

* llamusio, iii. 4rl4r. A. 
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iur performed the function of a bellowSy an book 
engine with which they were totally unac- ^"' 
quainted. By this simple device, the purer 
ores were smelted with facility, and the quan- 
tity of silver in Peru was so considerable, that 
many of the utensils employed in the functions 
of common life were made of it. ^ Several of 
those vessels and trinkets are said to have me- 
rited no small degree of estimation, on account 
of the neatness of the workmanship, as well as 
trhe intrinsic value of the materials. But as the 
conquerors of America were well acquainted 
with the latter, but had scarcely any concep- 
tion of the former, most of the silver vessels 
and trinkets were melted down, and rated ac- 
cording to the weight and fineness of the metal 
in tlie division of the spoil. 

In other works of mere curiosity or orna- Works of 
menti their ingenuity has been highly cele- 
brated. Many specimens of those have been 
dug out of the Guacas^ or mounds of earth, 
with which the Peruvians covered the bodies 
of the dead. Among these are mirrors of va- 
rious dimensions, of hard shining stones liighly 
polished j vessels of earthen ware of different 
forms \ hatchets, and other instruments, some 



^ Acofita, lib. iv. c. \>y 5. V^^ga, p. 1. lib. viii. c. 2.5, 
llUoa Entreten. 258. 
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BOOK destined for war, and others for labour. Some 
^^^' were of flint, some of copper, hardened to such 
a degree by an unknown process, as to supply 
the place of iron on several occasions. Had 
the use of those tools formed of copper been 
general, the progress of the Peruvians in the 
arts might have been such as to emulate that 
of more cultivated nations. But either the 
metal was so rare, or the operation by which it 
was hardened so tedious, that their instruments 
of copper were few, and so extremely small, 
that they seem to have been employed only in 
slighter works. But even to such a d^cum- 
scribed use of this imperfect metal, the Peru- 
vians were indebted for their superiority to the 
other people of America in various arts. * The 
same observation, however, may be applied to 
them, which I formerly made with respect to 
the arts of the Mexicans. From several speci- 
mens of Peruvian utensih and ornaments, 
which are deposited in the royal cabinet erf* 
Madrid, and from some preserved in different 
collections in other parts of Europe, I have rea- 
son to believe that the workmanship is more to 
be admired on account of the rude tools with 
which it was executed, than on account of its 
intrinsic neatness and elegance ; and that the 

^ Ulloa Voy. torn. i. fJSI, &c. Id. Entreten. p. 369, Ac. 
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Peruvians, though the most improved of all the book 
Americans, were not advanced beyond the in- ^^^' 
fancy of arts. 



But notwithstanding so many particulars, An imper- 
which seem to indicate an high degree of im- sltion!^ " 
provement in Peru, other circumstances occur 
that suggest the idea of a society still in the 
first stages of its transition from barbarism to 
civilisation. In all the dominions of the In- No cities 
cas, Cuzco was the only place that had the "^ ^^^^' 
appearance, or was entitled to the name of a 
city. Every where else, the people lived 
mostly in detached habitations, dispersed over 
the country, or, at the utmost, settled together 
in small villages.** But until men are brought 
tQ assemble in numerous bodies, and incorpo- 
rated in such close union, as to enjoy frequent 
intercourse, and to feel mutual dependence, 
they never imbibe perfectly the spirit, or as- 
sume the manners of social life. In a country 
of immense extent, with only one city, the pro- 
gress of manners, and the improvement either 
of the necessary or more refined arts, must have 
been so slow, and carried on under such disad- 
vantages, that it is more surprising the Peru- _ 
vians should have advanced so far in refine- 
ment, than that they did not proceed farther. 

^ Zarate, lib. 1. c. 9. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. vi. c.4» 

VOL, III. A A 
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BOOK In consequence of this state of imperfect 

^' . union, the separation of professions m P«« 

No perfect was not SO Complete as among the Mexicaaa. 

separation , 

ofprofes- The less closely men associate, the more simple 
are their manners, and the fewer thm* wants. 
The crafts of common and most necessaiy use 
in life do not, in such a state, bec<HDe 8aco» 
plex or difficult, as to render it requisite that 
men should be trained to them by wy paxti- 
cular course of education. All the arts* ac- 
cordingly, which were of daily and indiapwifr 
able utility, were exercised by every Peravi«B 
indiscriminately. None but the artists on- 
ployed in works of mere curiosity^ or oni9ment» 
constituted a separate order o£ m^n, or weie 
distmguished frcMn other citizens. * 

Little From the want of cities in Peru, anodier 

comner* 

ciai inter- conseouefice fbllowcd. There was litde oom- 

coune* 

mercial intercourse among the inhabitants of 
that great empire. The activity of oommeroe 
i» coeval^ ynih the foundation o£ cities 3 and 
Arom the moment that the members of 99^ 
community settle in consid^^le Humbers in 
one place, its operations become vigorous. 
The citizen mu$t depend for subsistonoe on 
the labour of^ those who cultivate tile ground. 

^ Acosta, lib. vi. c. 15. Vega, lib. v. c. 9. Herren^ 
dec 5. lib. iv. c. 4. 
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* They, in return, must receive some equivalent* 9 o o K 
' Thus mutual intercourse is established, and V'^- 
> the productions of art are regularly exchanged 
! for the fruits of agriculture. In the towns of 
! thte Mexican empire, stated markets were held, 
and whatever could supply any want or desire 
of man was an object of commerce. But in 
Peru, from the singular mode of dividing pro* 
perty, and the manner in which the people 
were settled, there was hardly any species of 
commerce carried on between different pfo- 
vinete^ and the community was less ac- 
quainted with that active intercourse, which is 
at once a boilid of union, and an incentive to 
improvemeiit. 

But the unwarlike spirit of the Peruvians Unwariike 
was the most remarkable, as well, as the most tEe"peru* 
fatal defect in their character* ^ The greater 
part of the rude nations of America opposed 
their invaders with undaunted ferocity^ though 
with little conduct or success. The Mexicans 
maintained the struggle in defence of their 
liberties, with such persevering fortitude, that 
it was with difficulty the Spaniards triumphed 
over them. Peru was subdued at once, and 
almost withou resistance ; and the most favour- 

^ Vega, Hb. vL c. 8. 

s Xerez, 190. Sancho ap. Ram. iii. 372. Herrera^ 

dec. 5. lib. i. c. 3. 

A A 2 
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BOOK ablo opportunities of regaining their freedom, 
^ "• and of crushing their oppressors, were loit 
through the timidity of the people. Though 
the traditional history of the Peruviana repn- 
sents all the Incas as warlike princes, fit- 
quently at the head of armies, which they led to 
victory and conquest ; few symptoms of such a 
martial spirit appear in any of their operations 
subsequent to the invasion of the Spaniards. 
The influence, perhaps, of those institutions 
Avhich rendered their manners gentle, gave 
their minds tliis unmanly softness; perhaps, 
the constant serenity and mildness of the 
climate may have enervated the vigour of their 
frame ; perhaps some principle in their govern- 
ment, unknown tons, was the occasion of this 
political debility. Whatever may have been the 
cause, the fact is certain, and there is not an 
instance in history of any people so little ad- 
vanced in refinement, so totally destitute of 
military enterprise. This character hath de- 
scended to their posterity. The Indians of 
Peru are no>v more tame and depressed than 
any people of America. Their feeble spirits, 
relaxed in lifeless inaction, seem hardly capable 
of any bold or manly exertion. 

1 

But, besides those capital defects in thepoli- 
1 leal state of Peru, some detached circumstances 
and facts occur in the Spanish writerSi which 
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ilisCover a considerable remainder of barbarity B, o o ic 

VTT 

in their manners. A cruel custom, that prevailed , *_' 
in some of the most savage tribes, subsisted 
among the Peruvians. On the death of the 
Incas, and of other eminent persons, a con- 
siderable number of their attendants was put 
to death, and interred around their Guacas, 
that they might appear in the next world with 
their former dignity, and be served with the 
same respect. On the death of Huana-Capac, 
the most powerful of their monarchs, above a 
thousand victims were doomed to accompany 
him to the tomb.^ In one particular their 
manners appear to have been more barbarous 
than those of most rude tribes. Though 
acquainted with the use of fire in preparing 
maize, and other vegetables for food, they de- 
voured both flesh and fish perfectly raw, and 
astonished the Spaniards, with a practice re- 
pugnant to the ideas of all civilised people. ^ 

But though Mexico and Peru are the pos- Other do. 
sessions of Spain in the New World, which, SpSinln^ 
on account both of their ancient and present '^°^^'^"'*' 
state, have attracted the greatest attention; 
her other dominions there are far from being 
inconsiderable, either in extent or value. The 

*• Acosta, lib. V. c. 7. 

* Xerez, p. 190. Sancho, Ram, iii. 372. C. Herrera> 
dec. 5, lib. i. c. S. 

AA 8 
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BOOK greater part of them was reduced to subjection 
, VII. during the first part of the sixteenth centuryi 
by private adventurers, who fitted out their 
small armaments either in Hispaniola or in 
Old Spain : and were we to follow each leader 
in his progress, we should discover the same 
daring courage, the same persevering ardour, 
the same rapacious desire for wealth, and the 
same capacity for enduring and surmounting 
every thing in order to attain it, which dis- 
tinguished the operations of the Spaniards in 
their greater American conquests. But, instead 
of entering into a detail, which, from the 
similarity of the transactions, wouM appear 
almost a repetition of what has been already 
A brief related, I shall satisfy myself with such a view 
themf ^ of those proviuccs of the Spanish empire 
in America, which have not hitherto b^en 
mentioned, bs may convey to my readers an 
adequate idea of its greatness, fertility, and 
opulence. 

Such as I BEGIN with the couotries contiguous to the 
cent to the two great monarchies, of whose history and 
MewS)? institutions I have given some account, and 
shall then briefly describe the other districts 
of Spanish America. The jurisdiction of* the 
viceroy of New Spain extends over several 
provinces, which were not subject to the do- 
minion of the Mexicans. The countries of 
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Cinaloa and Sohota that stretch along the east book 
side of the Vermillion seai or gulf of California^ . ^^^* . _ 
as well as the immense kingdoms of New Na- Cinaloa 

° and So- 

varre and New Mexico^ which bend towards nora, &c. 
the west and norths did not aeknpwledge the 
sovereignty of Montezuma^ or his predecessors. 
These regions, not inferior in magnitude to all 
the Mexican empire, are reduced some to a 
greater^ others to a less degree of subjection to 
the Spatiish yoke. They extend through the 
most delightful part of the temperate zone ; 
their sbil is, in general, remarkably fertile^ and 
all their productions^ whether animal or vege- 
table^ are most perfect ill their kind^ They 
have all a coirimunication either with the Pa- 
cific Ocean, or with the Gulf of Mexito, lirid 
are watered by rivers which hot only enrich 
them, but may become subservient to com- 
merce. The number of Spaniards settled in 
those vast countries is indeed e]ttreihfiely smalL 
They may be said to have subdued rather thari 
to have occupied thenlK. But if the popula- 
tion in their ancient establishments im Ame- 
rica shall continue to increase^ tbey may gra- 
dually spread over those provmces/ of which^ 
however inviting, they have not hitherto been 
able to take ftill possession. 

One circumstance may contribute to the Rich 
speedy population of some districts. Very rich '"^"••' 

A A 4 
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BOOK mines both of gold and silver have been dis- 
^^'* covered in many of the regions which I have 
mentioned. Wherever these are opened^ and 
worked with success, a multitude of people re^ 
sort. In order to supply them with the neces- 
saries of life, cultivation must be increased, 
artisans of various kinds must assemble, and 
industry as well as wealth will be gradually dif- 
Rised. Many examples of this have occurred 
in different parts of America since they fell 
under the dominion of the Spaniards. Popu- 
lous villages and large towns have suddenly 
arisen amidst uninhabited wilds and moun- 
tains ; and the working of mines, though &r 
from being the most proper object towards 
which the attention of an infant society should 
be turned, may become the means both of pro- 
A recent moting useful activity, and of augmenting the 
niarkabie number of people. A recent and singular 
co>cry. jj^gi^jj^g Qf ^[jig jj^ happened, which, as it is 

but little known in Europe, and may be 
productive of great effects, merits attention. 
The Spaniards settled in the provinces of 
Cinaloa and Sonora had been long disturbed 
by the depredations of some fierce tribes of 
Indians. In the year 1765, the incursions 
of those savages became so frequent, and 
80 destructive, that the Spanish inhabitants, 
in despair, applied to the Marquis de Croix, 
viceroy of Mexico, for such a body of troops 
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as tnight enable them to drive those for- book 

midable invaders from their places of retreat ^^ ^^^ 

in the mountains. But the treasury of Mexico 
was so much exhausted by the large sums 
drawn from it, in order to support the late 
war against Great Britain, that the viceroy 
could afford them no aid. The respect due to 
his virtues accomplished what his official 
power could not effect. He prevailed with the 
merchants of New Spain to advance about two 
hundred thousand pesos for defraying the ex- 
pense of the expedition. The war was con- 
ducted by an officer of abilities ; and after 
being protracted for three years, chiefly by the 
difficulty of pursuing the fugitives over moun- 
tains and through defiles which were almost 
impassable, it terminated, in the year 1771, in 
the final submission of the , tribes, which had 
been so long the object of terror to the two pro- 
vinces. In the course of this semce, the Spa- 
niards marched through countries into which 
they seem not to have penetrated before that 
time, and discovered mines of such value, as 
was astonishing even to men acquainted with 
the riches contained in the mountains of the 
New World. At Cineguilla, in the province of 
Sonora, they entered a plain of fourteen leagues 
in extent, in which, at the depth of only sixteen 
inches, they found gold in grains of such a size, 
that some of them weighed nine marks, and in 
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BOOK such quantities, that in a short time» with a few 
^"' labourers^ they collected a thousand marks of 
gold in grains, even without taking time to 
wash the earth that had been dug, which ap- 
peared to be so rich, that persons of skill com- 
puted that it might yield what would be equal 
Probable in valuc to a million of pesos. Before the end 
this. of the year I77I9 above two thousand persona 
were settled in Cineguilla, under the govern- 
ment of proper magistrates, and the inspection 
of several ecclesiastics. As several Other 
mines, not inferior in richness to that of Cine- 
guilla, have been discovered, both in Sonora 
and Cinaloa% it is probable that these ne^ 
glected and thinly-inhabited province* dutjr 
soon become as populous and valuable as mhy 
part of the Spanish empire of America. 

California, ^^^ peninsula of California, on the other 
its state, ^{^q ^f fj^^ Vermillion sea, seems to have been 

less known to the ancient Mexicans than 
the provinces which I have mentioned. It 
was discovered by Cortes in the year 1596. ' 
During a long period it continued ta be so 
little frequented, that even its form was «0- 
known, and in most charts it was represented 
as an island, not as a peninsula. "^ Though 
the chmate of this country, if we mi^ judge 

^ See NOTE XLVI. 1 Book v. vol. ill. p. 100. 
« Sec NOTE XL VII. 
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from its situation, must be very desirable, the BOOK 
Spaniards have made small progress in peo- ^ ^f* 
pling it. Towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, the Jesuits, who had great merit in ex- 
ploring this neglected province, and in civi- 
lising its rude inhabitants, imperceptibly ac- 
quired a dominion over it as complete as that 
which they possessed in their missions in Para- 
guay, and they laboured to introduce into 
it the same policy, and to govern the natives 
by the same maxims. In order to prevent 
the court of Spain from conceiving any jea- 
lousy of their designs and operations, they 
seem studiously to have depreciated the 
country, by representing the climate as so 
disagreeable and unwholesome, and the soil as 
so barren, that nothing but a zealous desire 
of converting the natives could have induced 
them to settle there.* Several public-spirited 
citizens endeavoured to undeceive their sove^ 
reigns, and to give them a better view of Ca- 
lifoniia ; but in vain. At length, on the ex- and pro- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from the Spanish d^)mi- it* improv- 
nions, the court of Madrid, as prone at that *"^* 
juncture to suspect the purity oi'tbe Order's 
intentions, as formerly to confidte in them with 
impHcit trust, appointed Don Joseph Galvez, 
whose abilities have since raised him to^ the 
high rank of minister for the Ind!re9, to visit 

" Venegas, Hist, of CafHbrnia, i. 26, 
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BOOK that peninsula. His account of the. country 
^^'' was favourable ; he found tlie pearl-fishery 
on its coasts to be valuable, and he discovered 
mines of gold of a very promising appear- 
ance.® From its vicinity to Cinaloa and So- 
nora, it is probable, that if the population of 
these provinces shall increase in the manner 
wliich I have supposed, California may, by 
degrees, receive from them such a recruit of 
inhabitants, as to be no longer reckoned 
among the desolate and useless districts of the 
Spanish empire. 

Yucatan On the east of Mexico, Yucatan and Hon*' 
diiras. duras are comprehended in the government of 
New Spain, though anciently they can hardly be 
said to have formed apart of the Mexican empire. 
These large provinces, stretching from the bay 
of Campeachy beyond Cape Gracias a Dios, do 
not, like the other territories of Spain in the 
New World, derive their value either from the 
fertility of their soil, or the richness of their 
mines : but they produce in greater abundance, 
than any part of America, the logwood-tree, 
which, in dyeing some colours, is so far preferable 
to any other material, that the consumption of it 
in Europe is considerable, and it has beccmie 
an article in commerce of great value. During 
a long period, no European nation intruded 

^ Lortnzano, 349, 350. 
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upon the Spaniards in those provinces, or at- b o o k 
tempted to obtain any share in this branch of ^'^' 
trade. But after the conquest of Jamaica by 
the English, it soon appeared that a formidable 
rival was now seated in .the neighbourhood of 
the Spanish territories. One of the first ob- 
j ects which tempted the English settled in that 
island, was the great profit arising from the 
logwood trade, and the facility of wresting 
some portion of it from the Spaniards. Some xheir de- 
adventurers from Jamaica made the first at- ^^^"^' 
tempt at Cape Catoche, the south-east pro- 
montory of Yucatan, and by cutting logwood 
there, carried on a gainful traffic. When 
most of the trees near the coast in that place 
were felled, they removed to the island of 
Trist, in the Bay of Campeachy, and in later 
times, their principal station has been in the 
Bay of Honduras. The Spaniards, alarmed 
at this encroachment, endeavoured by nego- 
tiation, remonstrances, and open force, to pro- 
vent the English from obtaining any footing 
on that part of the American continent. But 
after struggling against it for more than a cen- 
tury, the disasters of. last war extorted from 
the court of Madrid a reluctant consent to to- 
lerate this settlement of foreigners in the heart 
of its territories.*' The pain which this hum- 

I* Treaty of Paris, Art. xviii. 
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BOOK bling concession occasioned, seems to have 
^^ prompted the Spaniards to devise a method of 
rendering it of little consequence, more efiec- 
tual than all the efforts of negotiation or vio- 
lence. The logwood produced on the weA 
coast of Yucatan, where the soil is drier, is ia 
quality far superior to that which gro^n on the 
marshy grounds where the English are s^ttted 

and re- By cncouraging the cutting of this, and p^- 
mitting the importation of it into Spain with- 
out paying any duty"*, such vigour has heen 
given to this branch of commerce^ and the 
logwood which the English bring to maihet 
nas sunk so much in value, that their trade to 
the Bay of , Honduras has gradually declined' 
since it obtained a l^al sanction ; and^ it is 
probable, will soon be finally abandoned. In 
that event, Yucatan and Honduras will be- 
come possessions of considerable importance 
to Spain. 

CostoRica Still farther east than Honduras lie the 

and Vera- 

gi»a. two provinces of Costa Rica and Ven^foa, 
which likewise belong to the vice-royalty of 
New Spain ; but both have been so much 
neglected by the Spaniards, and are appa- 
rently of such small value, that they merit no 
particular attention. 

^ Real Ccdula, Campomaucs, iii, 145« 
' See NOTE XL VIII. 
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The most important province d^pendihg on book 
the vice-royalty of Peru is Chili. The Incai ^^* 
had established their dominion in some of its Chili. 
northern districts ; but in the greater part of ' 
the country, its gallant and high-spirited inr 
habitants maintained their independence. The 
Spaniards, allured by the fame of its opidence, 
early attempted the conquest of it under Diego 
Ahnagro ; and afler his death Pedro de Val- 
divia resumed the design. Both met with 
fierce opposition. The former relinquished 
the enterprise in the manner which I have 
mentioned. * The latter, after having given 
many displays, both of courage and military 
skill, was cut off, together with a considerable 
body of troops under his command. Francisco 
de Villagra, Vaidivia*s lieutenant, by his spi- 
rited conduct, checked the natives in their 
career, and saved the remainder of the Spa- 
niards from destruction. By degrees, all the 
champaign country along the coast was sub- 
jected to the Spanish dominion. The moun- 
tainous country is still possessed by the Puel- 
ches, Araucos, and other tribes of its original 
inhabitants, formidable neighbours to the Spa- 
niards ; with whom, during the course of two 
benturies, they have beep obliged to maintain 

* Book vi. vol. iii. p. 170, &c. 
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BOOK almost perpetual hostility, suspended only by 
, ^^ a few inteiTals of insecure peace. 

Excellence That part of Chili then, which may pro- 
of its cli- , ¥ r 

mate and pcrly be deemed a Spanish province, is a nar- 
row district, extended along the coast from the 
desert of Atacamas to the island of Chiloe, 
above nine hundred miles. Its climate is the 
most delicious in the New World, and is hardly 
equalled by that of any region on the face of 
tlie earth. Though bordering on the Torrid 
Zone, it never feels the extremity of heat, 
being screened on the east by the Andes, and 
refreshed from the west by coohng searbreezes. 
The temperature of the air is so mild and 
equable that the Spaniards give it the pre- 
ference to that of the southern provinces in 
their native country. The fertility of the soil 
corresponds with the benignity of the climate, 
and is wonderfully accommodated to European 
productions. The most valuable of these, 
corn, wine, and oil, abound in Chili, as if they 
had been native to the country. All the 
fruits imported from Europe attain to full ma- 
turity there. The animals of our hemisphere 
not only multiply, but improve in this delight- 
ful region. The horned cattle are of laiger 
size than those of Spain. . Its breed of horses 
surpasses, both in beauty and spirit, the famous 

8 
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Andalusian race, from which they sprung, book 
Nor has nature exhausted her bounty on the ^"* 
surface of the earth j she has stored its bowels 
with riches. Valuable mines of gold, of silver, 
of copper, and of lead, have been discovered 
in various parts of it. 

* 

A COUNTRY distinguished by so many bles- Cause of 
sings, we may be apt to conclude, would early ii^ieSfd 
become a favourite station of the Spaniards, sp^fards. 
and must have been cultivated with peculiar 
predilection and care. Instead of this, a great 
part of it remains unoccupied. In all thi^ 
extent of country, there are not above eighty 
thousand white inhabitants, and about three 
times that number of negroes and people of a 
mixed rac^. The most fertile soil in America 
lies uncultivated, and some of its most pro- 
mising mines remain unwrought. Strange as 
this neglect of the Spaniards to avail them- 
selves of advantages, which seemed to court 
their acceptance, may appear, the causes of 
it can be traced. The only intercourse of 
Spain with its colonies in the South Sea, was 
carried on during two centuries by the annual 
fleet to Porto-bello. All the produce of these 
colonies was sliipped in the ports of CaUao, or 
Arica in Peru, for Panama, and carried from 
thence across the isthmus. All the commodi- 

VOL.IU. B B 
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BOOK ties which they received . from the mother- 
^'^' , countries, were conveyed from Panama to the 
same harbours. Thus both the exports and 
imports of Chili passed through the handa of 
merchants settled in Peru. These had of course 
a profit on each ; and in both transactkma the 
Chilese felt their own subordination ; and 
having no direct intercourse with the paxent- 
state, they depended upon another province 
ibr the disposal of their productions, aa well 
as for the supply of their wants. Under such 
discouragements, population could not in- 
crease, and industry was destitute of one chief 
u'tTt?^^^ incitement. But now that Spain, from mo- 
iiuproTc- tives which I shall mention hereafter, has 

incnt. , 

adopted a new system, and cames on her com- 
merce with the colonies in the South Seip fay 
ships which go round Cape Horn, a diceet 
intercourse is opened between Chili and die 
modier-country. The gold, the silver, and 
the other commodities of the province w31 be 
exchanged in its own harbours for the meaa- 
factures of Europe. Chili may speedily rise 
into that importance among the Spanish set- 
tlements to which it is entitled by its natmal 
advantages. It may become the granary ef 
Peru, and the other provinces along the Fi^ 
cific Ocean. It may supply them with wkie, 
with cattle, with horses, with hemp, and many 
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otlier articles for which they now depend upon book 
Europe. Though the new pystem has been , ^^' , 
established only a few years, those effects of it 
begin already to be observed, ^ If it shall be 
adhered to with any steadiness for half a cen- 
tury, one may venture to foretel, that popu- 
lation, industry, and opulence will advance 
in this province with rapid progress. 

To the east of the Andes, the provinces of ^^"^f 
Tucuman and Rio de la Plata border on Chili, man and 
and like it were dependent on the vice-royalty piata. 
of Peru. These regions of immense extent 
stretch in length from north to south above 
thirteen hundred miles, and in breadth more 
than a thousand. This country, which 13 Northern 
larger than most European kingdoms, natu- emdiYi- ' 
rally forms itself* into two great divisions, one ^^' 
on the north, and the other on the south of 
Rio de la Plata. The former c(Hnprehends 
Paraguay, the famous missions of the Jesuits, 
and several other districts. But as disputes 
have long subsisted between the courts of 
Spain and Portugal, concerning its boiinda- 
ries, which, it is probable, will be soon finally 
ascertained, either amicably^ or by the deci- 
sion of the sword, I choose to reserve my ac- 

' Campomi^ies, ii. \$l, 

BBS 
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BOOK count of this northern division^ until I enter 
^'' upon the history of Portuguese America, with 
which it is intimately connected ; and, in re- 
lating it, I shall be able, from authentic ma- 
terials, supplied both by Spain and Portugal, to 
give a full and accurate description of the ope- 
rations and views of the Jesuits, in rearing that 
singular fabric of policy in America, which has 
drawn so much attention, and has been so im- 
perfectly understood. The latter division of 
the province contains the governments c£ Tu- 
cuman and Buenos- Ayres, and to these I shatt 
at present confine my observations. 

View of The Spaniards entered this part of Ame* 
rica by the river De la Plata ; and though a 
succession of cruel disasters befel them in 
their early attempts to establish their domi- 
nion in it, they were enouraged to persist 
in the design, at first by the hopes of dis- 
covering mines in the interior country, and 
afterwards by the necessity of occupying it, 
in order to prevent any other nation fiom 
settling there, and penetrating by this route 
into their rich possessions in Peru. . But 
except at Buenos- Ayres, they have made no 
settlement of any consequence in all the vast 
space which I have mentioned. There are in- 
deed, scattered over it, a few places on which 
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they have bestowed the name of towns, and book 
to which they have endeavoured to add some ^"* 
^gnity, by erecting them into bishoprics ; but 
they are no better than paltry villages, each 
with two or three hundred inhabitants. One 
circumstance, however, which was not origin- 
ally foreseen, has contributed to render this 
district, though thinly peopled, of considerable 
importance. The province of Tucuman, to- 
gether with the country to the south of the 
Plata, instead of being covered with wood 
like other parts of America, forms one ex- 
tensive open plain, almost without a tree. 
The soil is a deep fertile mould, watered by 
many streams descending from the Andes, 
and clothed in perpetual verdure. In this 
rich pasturage, the horses and cattle imported 
by the Spaniards from Europe have multiplied 
tb a degree which almost exceeds belief. 
This has enabled the inhabitants not only to 
open a lucrative trade with Peru, by suppl3ang 
it with cattle, horses, and mides, but to carry 
on a commerce no less beneficial, by the ex- 
portation of hides to Europe. From both, 
the colony has derived great advantages. But 
its commodious situation for carrying on con- 
traband trade, has been the chief source of its 
prosperity. While the court of Madrid ad- 
hered to its ancient system, with respect to its 

BBS 
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BOOK communication with America, the river De la 
, ^'^* . Plata lay so much out of the course of Spanish 
navigation, that interiopers, almost without 
any risk of being either observed or obstructtdy 
could pour in European manufactures in 
such quantities, that they not only supplied 
the wants of the colony, but were conveyed 
into all the eastern districts of Peru. 'When 
the Portuguese in Brasil extended their settle* 
ments to.the banks of Rio de la Plata, a new 
channel was opened, by which prohibited com- 
modities flowed into the Spanish territories^ 
with still more facility, and in greater abun- 
dance. This illegal traffic, however detri- 
mental to the parent-state, contributed t6 the 
increase of the settlement, which had the im- 
mediate benefit of it, and BuenbiSkAjfies be- 
came gradually a populous and opulent ttfWtL 
What may be the efiect of the alteration latdy 
made in the government of this colony, Ae 
nature of which shall be described in the inb- 
sequent Book, cannot hitherto be kno\Mi. 

Other ter- AtL the othet territories of Spain in ike 
SpaiT ^ New World, the islands excepted, of irhdse 
discovery and reduction I have f^tmttlf givM 
an account, are comprehended undef tWOgfitt 
divisions ; the former denominated the fcjay. 
dom of Tierra Firm^, the province^ <kf frUA 
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stretch along the Atlantic, from the eastern book 
frontier of New Spain to the mouth of the ^^^' 
Orinoco; the latter, the New Kingdom of 
Granada, situated in the interior country. 
With a short view of these I shall close this 
part of my work. 

To the east of Veragua, the last province parien. 
subject to the viceroy of Mexico, Im the 
isthmus of Darien. Though it was in this 
part of the continent that the Spaniards first 
began to plant colonies, they have made no 
considerable progress in peopling it. As tlie 
country is extremely mountainous, deluged 
with rain during a good part of the year, re- 
markably unhealthful, and contains no mines 
of great value, the Spaniards would probably 
have abandoned it altogether, if they had not 
been allured to continue by the excellence of 
the harbour of Porto-bello on the one sea, and 
that of Panama on the other. These have 
been called the keys to the communication 
between the north and south sea, between 
Spain and her most valuable colonies. In 
consequence of this advantage, Panama has 
become a considerable and thriving town; 
The peculiar noxiousness of its eKmate has 
prevented Porto-bello from increasing in the 
3ame proportion. As the intercourse ^fi the 

B B 4 
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BOOK settlements in the Pacific Ocean is now 
^"' ^ carried on by another channel, it is probable 
that both Porto-bello and Panama .will de- 
cline, when no longer nourished and en- 
riched by that commerce to which they were 
indebted for their prosperity, and even their 
existence. 

Cartha- Xhe provinccs of Carthairena and Santa 

gcna and * t /• 

Santa Martha stretch to the eastward of the isthmus 
of Darien. The country still continues moun- 
tainous, but its valleys begin to expand^ are 
well watered, and extremely fertile. Pedro 
de Heredia subjected this part of America to 
the crown of Spain, about the year 1 532. It 
is thinly peopled, and of course ill cultivated. 
It produces, however, a variety of valuable 
drugs, and some precious stones, particularly 
emeralds. But its chief importance is de- 
rived from the harbour of Carthagena, the 
safest and best fortified of any in the American 
dominions of Spain. In a situation so fa- 
vourable, commerce soon began to flourish. 
As early as the year 1544, it seems to have 
been a town of some note. But when Cartha- 
gena was chosen as the port in which the 
galeons should first begin to trade on their 
arrival from Europe, and to which they were 
directed to return, in order to prepare for 
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their voyage homeward, the commerce of its book; 
inhabitants was so much . favoured by this ^"' 
arrangement, that it soon became one of the 
most populous, opulent, and beautiful cities 
in America. There is, however, reason to 
apprehend, that it has reached its highest 
point of exaltation, and that it will be so far 
affected by the change in the Spanish system 
of trade with America, which has withdrawn 
from it the desirable visits of the galeons, as 
to feel at least a temporary decline. But the 
wealth now collected there, will soon finder 
create employment for itself, and may be 
turned with advantage into some new chan- 
nel. Its harbour is so safe, and so conve- 
niently situated for receiving commodities 
from Europe, its merchants have been so long 
accustomed to convey these into all the adja- 
cent provinces, that it is probable they will 
still retain this branch of trade, and Car- 
thagena continue to be a city of great im- 
portance. 

The province contiguous to Santa Martha Venezuela, 
on the east, was first visited by Alonso de 
Ojeda, in the year 1499" ; and the Spaniards, 
on their landing there, having observed some 

»< Bookii. vol.]. p. 209. 
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BOOK huts in an Indian village built upon piles, in 
^'''* order to raise them above the stagnated water 
which covered the plain, were 1^ to bestow 
upon it the name of Venezuela, or little 
Venice, by their usual propensity to find a 
resemblance between what they discovered in 
America, and the objects which were fi"niKyr 
to them in Europe. They made some at^ 
tempts to settle there, but with little success. 
The final reduction of the province was. ac- 
complished by means very different fnMn those 
to which Spain was indebted for its other 
acquisitions in the New World* The aaihi* 
tion of Charles V. often engaged hiss in 
operations of such variety and extent, that 
his revenues were not sufficient to definif 
the expense of carrying them into execulloa. 
Among other expedients for supplying the 
deficiency of his funds, he had borrowed 
large sums from the Velsers of Augsbuigfa, 
the most opulent merchants at that ttnwn 
Europe. By way of retribution for theses or 
in hopes, perhaps, of obtaining a new loan, 
he bestowed upon them the province oi Ve- 
nezuela, to be held as an hereditary fief fi«s 
the crown of Castile, on condition tfaatl#ithtt 
a limited time they should render themielveB 
masters of the country, and establish a colony 
there. Under the direction of such persons, 
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it might hftve bddn expected, that a settle* BOOK 
ment would have been established on maxims , ""'L 
very different from those of the Spaniards^ 
and better calculated to encourage such ute-* 
ful industry, as mercantile proprietors mi^ht 
have known to be the most certain source of 
prosperity and opulence. But unfortunately 
they committed the eicecution of their plan 
to some of thoise soldiers of fortune with which 
Germany abounded in the &i?tt6enth century. 
These adventurers, impatient to amass riches, 
that they might speedily abandon a station 
which they soon discovered to be Very un- 
comfortable, instead of planting a colony in 
ordef to cultivate and improve the coimtry, 
wandefed from district to district in search of 
mines, plundering the natives with unfeeling 
rapaeity, or oppressing them by the imposi- 
tion of intolerable ta^ks. In the course of a 
few years, their avarice and exactions, in com- 
parison with which those of the Spaniards 
were moderate, desolated the province so 
completely, that it could hardly affbrd them 
subsistence, and the Velsers relinquished a 
property from which the inconsiderate conduct 
of their agents left thi^m no hope of ever de- 
riving any advantage."* When the wretched 



^ Civedoy Bagnos Hist, de Venezuela, p* 11| 
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BOOK remainder of the Germans deserted Vene- 
^^^ zuela, the Spaniards again took possession of 
it ; but notwithstanding many natural advan- 
tages, it is one of their most languishix^ and 
unproductive settlements. 

Caraccas The provinces of Caraccas and Cumaiia are 
mana. the last of the Spanish territories on this coast ; 
but in relating the origin and operations of 
the mercantile company, in which an exclusive 
right of trade with them has been vested, I 
shall hereafter have occasion to consider their 
state and productions. 

New li^ng. The New Kingdom of Granada is entirely 
Granada, sm inland country of great extent. This im* 
portant addition was made to the dominions 
of Spain about the year 1536, by Sebastian de 
Benalcazar and Gonzalo Ximenes de Quesada^ 
two of the bravest and most accomplished of- 
ficers employed in the conquest of America. 
The former, who commanded at that time in 
Quito, attacked it from the south ; the latter 
made liis invasion from Santa Martha on the 
north. As the original inhabitants of this re- 
gion were farther advanced in improvement; 
than any people in America but the Mexicans 
and Peruvians % they defended themselves with 

^ Book iv. vol. ix. p. 141| &c» 
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great resolution and good conduct. The abi- book 
lities and perseverance of Benalcasar and Que- ^^'* 
sada surmounted all opposition, though not 
without encountering many dangers, and re- 
duced the country into the form of a Spanish 
province. 

The New Kingdom of Granada is so far ele- 
vated above the level of the sea, that though 
it approaches almost to the equator, the cli- 
mate is remarkably temperate. The fertility 
of its valleys is not inferior to that of the richest 
districts in America, and its higher grounds 
yield gold and precious stones of various kinds. 
It is not by digging into the bowels of the 
earth that this gold is found; it is mingled 
with the soil near the surface, and separated 
from it by repeated washing with water. This 
operation is carried on whoUy by negro slaves j 
for though the chill subterranean air has been 
discovered, by experience, to be so fatal to 
them, that they cannot be employed with ad- 
vantage in the deep silver mines, they are more 
capable of performing the other species of 
labour than Indians. As the natives in the 
New Kingdom of Granada are exempt from 
that service, which has wasted th^ir race so 
rapidly in other parts of America, the country 
is still remarkably populous. Some districts 
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BOOK yidil gold witli a profusion no less wondeifvl 
^^' than that in the vale of Cineguilla, whidi I 
have formerly mentioned, and it is often fouii 
in large pepitaSt or grains, which manifest tfcl 
abundance in which it is produced. On I 
rising ground near Pamplona, single labouifO 
have collected in a day what was equal in value 
to a thousand pesos/ A late governor of 
Santa F€ brought with him to Spain a lump of 
pure gold, estimated to be worth seven hun- 
dred and forty pounds sterling. Thig^ which 
is, perhaps, the largest and finest specimea 
ever found in the New World, is now dep»* 
sited in the royal cabinet of Madrid. But 
without founding any calculation on what ii 
rare and extraordinary, the value of the gold 
usually collected in this country, particulaiiy in 
the provinces of Pc^ayan and Choco is of con* 
siderable amount. Its towns are populous and 
flourishing. Tlie number of inhabitants ii 
almost every part of the country daily ia 
creases. Cultivation and Industiy of variott 
kinds begin to be encouraged, and to prosper 
A considerable trade is carried on with Car 
thagena, the produce of the mines, and othei 
commodities, being conveyed down the greai 
river of St. Magdalene to that city. On anothei 

y Picdraiuta Hist, del N. Usyno. p. Ml. MS. pcDSf mc 
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arter, the New Kingdom of Granada has B o o k 
communication with the Atlantic by the 
rer Orinoco ; but the country which stretches 
>ng its banks towards the east, is little 
lown; and imperfectly occupied by the 
»aniards. 
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NOTE I. p. 4. 

T^£ SOLIS contends, that as Narvaez had no inter- 
-*-^ preters, he could hold no intercourse with the peo- 
ple of the proTinces, nor converse with them in any way 
but by signs, and that it was equally impossible for 
him to carry on any communication with Montezimia. 
Liv. iv. c. 7- But it is upon the authority of Cortes 
himself, that I relate all the particulars of Narvaez's 
correspondence both with Montezuma and with his 
subjects in the maritime provinces. Relat. Ramus, 
iii. 244, A. C. Cortes affirms, that there was a mode 
of intercourse between Narvaez and the« Mexicans, 
but does not explain how it was carried on. Bemal 
Diaz supplies this defect, and informs us, that the three 
deserters who joined Narvaez acted as interpreters, 
having acquired a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage, c. 110. With his usual minuteneeijs, he men- 
tions their names and characters, and relates, in, 
chapter 122., how they were punished for their perfidy. 
The Spaniards had now resided above a year among 
the Mexicans ; and it is not surprising, that severd 
VOL. III. C 6 
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among them should have made some proficieiicy in 
speaking their language. This seems to have been 
the case. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c 1. Both B. Diaz, 
who was present, and Herrert, the most accurate and 
best informed of all the Spanish writers, agree with 
Ck>rtes in his account of the secret correspondence car- 
ried on with Montezuma. Dec. 2. lib. x. clSyld. 
De Solis seems to consider it as a discredit to Cortes, 
his hero, that Montezuma should have been ready to 
engage in a correspondence with Narvaez. He 8iq>- 
poses that monarch to have contracted such awonderfbl 
affection for the Spaniards, that he was not aolidtous 
to be delivered from them. After the indignity ^th 
which he had been treated, such an a£fection is incre- 
dible ; and even De Solis is obliged to acknowledfgi^ 
that it must be looked upon as one of the miracles 
which God had wrought to fiicilitate the co pq O O it, 
lib. iv. c. 7* The truth is, Montezuma, howevermsdh 
overawed by hjis dread of the Spaniards, was eKtremeljr 
impatient to recover his liberty. 



NOTE II. p. 23. 

The6£ words I have borrowed from the aBoaymoDi 
Account of. the European Settlements in Americi, 
published by Dodsle}', in two volumes 8vo.; a mnk of 
so much merit, that I should think there is hudly 
any writer in the age who ought to be AAi^ff^ifHl of 
knowledging himself to be the author of it. 
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NOTE IIL p. 30. 

The contemporary historians differ considerably 
with respect to the loss of the Spaniards on this occa- 
sion. Cortes, in his second dispatch to the Emperor, 
makes the number only 150. Relat. ap. Ramus, iii. 
p. 249. A. But it was manifestly his interest, at that 
juncture, to conceal from the court of Spain the full 
extent of the loss which he had sustained. De Solis, 
always studious to diminish every misfortune that befel 
his countrymen, rates their loss at about two hundred 
men. Lib. iv. c 19. B. Diaz affirms, that they lost 
870. men, and that only 440 escaped from Mexico, 
c. 128. p. 108. B. Palafox, Bishop of Los Angeles, 
who seems to have enquired into the early transactions 
of his countrymen in New Spain, with great attention, 
confirms the account of B. Diaz, with respect to the 
extent of their loss. Virtudes del Indio, p. 22. 
Gomara states their loss at 450 men. Cron. c. 109. 
Some months afterwards, when Cortes had received 
several reinforcements, he mustered his troops, and 
found them to be only 590. Relat ap. Ramus, iii. 
p. 255. £. Now, As Narvaez brought 880 men into 
New Spain, and about 400 of Cortes's soldiers were 
then alive, it is evident that his loss, in the retreat from 
Mexico, must have been much more considerable than 
what he mentions. B. Diaz, doKcitous to magnify* 
the dangers and sufife^iMgs to which he and his fellow- 
conquerors were exposed, may have exaggerated their 
loss ; but, in my opinion^ it cannot weU be estimated 
at less than 600 men. 

c c 2 
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NOTE IV. p. 56. 

SoHZ reopainiof this great work axe itiU vbibU^ and 
the tpot where the brigantines were built ami lauiicbed» 
is itill pointed oot to itraogert . Torqaemada viewed 
them. Monarq. Indiana^ voL u p. 5S1. 



NOTE V. p. 65. 

The station of Alvarado on the cansewagr of Taaiba 
was the nearest to the city. Cortes observes, that there 
they could distinctly observe what passed when tbor 
countrymen were sacrificed. Relat ap. Ramus, iii. 
p. 273* £. B. Diaz, who belonged to Alvarado's 
division, relates what he beheld with his own eye*. 
C. 152. p. 148. b. 149. a. Like a man whose coo- 
rage was so clear as to be above suspicion, he deseribcs 
with his usual simplicity the impression which this 
spectacle made upon him* '^ Before/' says he, ^* I saw 
the breasts of my companions opened, their heart* 
yet fluttering, offered to an accursed idol, and their 
flesh devoured by their exulting enemies ; I was ac^ 
cui^tomed to enter a battle not only without fear, but 
with high spirit. But from that time I never ad- 
vanced to fight the Mexicans without a secret horror 
and anxiety ; my heart trembled at the thoughts of 
the death which I had seen them suffer.^' He takes 
care to add, that as soon as the combat began, his 
terror went off; and indeed, his adventurous bravery 
on every occasion is full evidence of thi». B. Diaz, 
c. 156. p. 157. a. 
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NOTE VL p. 73- 

One circumstance in this siege merits particular 
notice. The account which the Spanish writers give 
of the numerous armies employed in the attack or 
defence of Mexico seems to be incredible. According 
to Cortes liimself, he had at one time 150,000 auxili- 
ary Indians in his service. Aelat. Ramus, iii. 275. E. 
Gomara asserts^ that they were above 200^000. Cron. 
c. 136. Herrera, an author of higher authority, says, 
thev were about 200,000. Dec. 3. lib. i. c. 19. None 
of the contemporary writers ascertain explicitly the 
number of persons in Mexico during the siege. But 
Cortes on several occasions mentions the number of 
Mexicans who were slain, or who perished for want 
of food ; and, if we may rely on those circumstances^ 
it is probable that above two hundred thousand must 
have been shut up in the town. But the quantity of 
provisions necessary for the subsistence of such vast 
multitudes assembled in one place, during three, 
months, is so great, that it requires so much foresight 
and arrangement to collect these, and lay them up iii 
magazines, so as to be certain of a regular supply, 
that one can hardly believe that this could be accom- 
plished in a country where agriculture was so imper- 
fect as in the Mexican empire^ where there were no 
tame animals, and by a people naturally so impro- 
vident, and so incapable of executing a complicated 
plan, as the most improved Americans. The Spa- 
niards, with all their care and attention, fared very 
poorly, and were often reduced to extreme distress for 
want of provisions. B. Diaz, p« 142. Cortes Relat* 

CO 3 
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271. D. Ck)rte8 on one occasion mentions slightly 
the subsistence of his army; and ^fter acknowledging 
that they were often in great want, adds, that they 
Mceived supplies from the people of the country, of 
fish, and of some fruit, which he calls the cherries of 
tile eoontry. Ibid. B. Diaz says, that they had eake§ 
of maize, and serasas de la tierra; and whoi the 
season of these was over, another fruit, which he calls 
l\inas i but their most comfortable subsistence was a 
root which the Indians use as food, to which he gives 
the name of QuUiteSf p. 142. The Indian auxiliaries 
had one means of subsistence more than the Spamards. 
They fed upon the bodies of the Mexicans whom Aey 
killed in battle. Cort. Relat. 176. C. B. Dias con- 
firms his relation, and adds, that when the Indians 
returned from Mexico to their own country, diey 
carried with them large quantities of the flesh of the 
Mexicans salted or dried, as a most acceptable present 
to their friends, that they might have the pleasare 
of feeding upon the bodies of their enemies in their 
festivals, p. 157* De Solis, who seems to consider it 
as an imputation of discredit to liiB countrymen, that 
they should act in concert with auxiliaries who fed 
upon human flesh, is solicitous to prove that the Spa- 
niards endeavoured to prevent their associates from 
eating the bodies of the Mexicans, lib. v. c. 24. But 
he has no authority for this from the original historians. 
Neither Cortes himself, nor B.Diaz, seem to have had 
any such scruple ; and, on many occasions, mention 
the Indian repasts, which were become familiar to 
them, without any mark of abhorrence. Even with 
this additional stock of food for the Indians, it was 
hardly possible to procure subsistence fbr armies 

12 
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amountmg to such numbers as we find in the Spanish 

writei^js. Perhaps the beat solution of the dii&culty is, 

to adopt the opinion of B. Diaz del Castillo, the most 

artless pf all the Hiitoriadores ptimitivos^ ^^ When 

Gpmara (says he) on some ocoasions relates, that there 

were so many thousand Indians our auxiliaries, and 

on others, that there were so many thousand bouses 

in this QX that town, no regard is to be paid to his 

enumeration, as he has no authority for it, the num**^ 

bers not being in reality the fifth of what he relates. 

If we add together the di£Perent numbers which he 

mentions, that country would contain more millions 

than there are in Castile." C. 129. But though some 

considerable deduction should certainly be made frt>m 

the Spanish accounts of the Mexican forces, they must 

have been very numerous ; for nothing but an immense 

superiority in number could have enabled them to 

withstand a body of nine hundred Spaniards, con* 

ducted by a leader of such abilities a» Cortes. 

NOTE VIL p. 92. 

In relating the oppressive and cruel proceedings of 
the conquerors of New ^ain, I have not followed 
B« de las Casas as my guide. His nccomit of them, 
Belat. de la Destruyc*^ p. l@f. &c. is manifestly ex- 
aggerated. It is firom the testimony of Cortes himself, 
and of Gomaray who wrote under his eye, that I 
have taken my |U3count pf the punishment of the 
Panucan^, and they relate it without any disappro- 
bation. B. Piaz, pontvary to his usual oustomy 
mentions it only in general terms, c, 162. Herrera, 
solicitous to extenuate this btuvbwrpus action of his 

c c 4 
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countrymen, though he mentions 6S caziqiies and 
400 men of note, as being condemned to the flame^ 
asserts, that thirty only were burnt, and the rest par- 
doned. Dec 3. lib. v. c. 7* Bat this is oontnoy to 
the testimony of the original historians, particularfy 
of Gomara, whom it appears he had consoltedy aa lie 
adopts several of his expressions in this passage. TW 
punishment of Guatimozin is related by the most 
authentic of the Spanish writers. Torquemada has 
extracted from a history of Tezeuco, compoiied in tfie 
Mexican tongue, an account of this transacf ion, moce 
£Eivourable to Guatimozin than that of the SjMuiidi 
authors. Mon. Indiana, i. 575. According to the 
Mexican account, Cortes had scarcely a shadow of 
evidence to justify such a wanton act of crad^. 
B. Diaz affirms, that Guatimozin and Ids iellow^ 
sufferers asserted their innocence with their last breath, 
and that many of the Spanish soldiers condemned th» 
action of Cortes as equally unnecessary and imjiis^ 
p*200. b.201. a. 

NOTE VIII. p. 95. 

The motive for undertaking this expedition was^ to 
punish Christoval de Olid, one of his officers iribo 
had revolted against him, and aimed at estabitshiw 
an independent jurisdiction. Cortes regarded thisiiH 
surrection ns of such dangerous example, and dreaded 
so much the abilities a(id popularity of its author, thft 
in person he led tho body of troops destined to sin> 
press it. He marched, according to Gomara, tkrae 
thousand miles, through a country aboanding with 
thick forests, rugged mountains, deq> riven^ tKinly 
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inhabited, and cultivated only in a few places* What 
he suffered from famine, from the hostility of the 
natives, from the climate, and from hardships of every 
species, has nothing in history parallel to it, but what 
occurs in the adventures of the other discoverers and 
conquerors of the New World. Cortes was employed 
in this dreadful service above two years ; and though 
it was not distinguished by any splendid event, he 
exhibited, during the course of it, greater personal 
courage, more fortitude of mind, more perseverance 
and patience, than in any other period or scene in his 
life. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. vi. viL viii. ix. Gomara 
Cron. c. 163—177. B. Diaz, 174—190. Cortes, 
MS. penes me. Were one to write a life of Cortes, 
the account of this expedition should occupy a splen- 
did place in it. In a general history of America, as 
the expedition was productive of no great event, the 
mention of it is sufficient. 



NOTE IX. p. 97- 

According to Herrera, the treasure which Cortes 
brought with him, consisted of fifteen hundred marks 
of wrought plate, two hundred thousand pesos of fine 
gold, and ten thousand of inferior standard, many 
rich jewels, one in particular worth forty thousand 
pesos, and several trinkets and ornaments of value. 
Dec. 4. lib. iii. c. 8. lib. iv. c. 1. He afierwards en- 
gaged to give a portion with his daughter of a hun- 
dred thousand pesos. Gomara Cron. c. 237* The 
fortune which he left his sona was very considerable. 
But as we have before related, the sum divided among 
the conquerors, on the first reduction of Mexico, was 
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very small. There appean, tben^ to be aomc wion 
for siupectiDg that the accusations of Coftet'a ciUffW 
were not altogether destitute of foundation. ThqF 
charged him with having applied to his owvi Wf * 
disproportionate sliare of the Mexican spoila ; with 
having concealed the royal treasures of Mcmtcnpnn 
and Guatimozin ; with defrauding the Kiiig of bk 
fifth ; and robbing his followers of what waa dne to 
tliem. Herrera, dec. 3. lib* viii. c 15. dec 4. libu iii. 
c 8. Some c^ the conquerors themselves entertained 
suspicions of the same kind with respect to thia part 
of his conduct. B. Diaz, c* 157- 



NOTE X. p. 104. 

In tracing the progress of the Spanish arms in 
New Spain, we have followed Cortes himsdf as <iar 
most certain guide. His dispatches to the Enqperar 
contain a minute account of his operations. But 
the unlettered conqueror of Peru was incapable of 
relating his own exploits. Our information with 
respect to them, and other transactions in Pern, is 
derived, however, from contemporary and reqiectable 
authors. 

The most early account of Pizarro's tmnsrltom 
in Peru was published by Francisco de Xereip 
secretary. It is a simple unadorned narrative, 
down no farther than the death of AtahualpSs in 
1533 ; for the author returned to Spain in 1534, andf 
faoon after he landed, printed at Seville his ahort 
History of the Conquest of Peru, addressed to the 
Emperor. 
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Don Pedro Sancuo» an officer who served under 
Pizarroi drew up an account of his expedition, which 
was translated into Italian by Ramusio, and inserted 
in his valuable collection, but has never been pub^ 
lished in its original language. Sancho returned to 
Spain at the same time with Xerez. Great credit is 
due to what both these authors relate concerning the 
progress and operations of Pizarro; but the residence 
of the Spaniards in Peru had been so short, at the 
time when they left it, and their intercourse with the 
natives so ^slender, that their knowledge of the Peru- 
vian manners and customs is very imperfect. 

The next contemporary historian is Pedro Ciezs^ 
de Leon, who published his Cronica del Peru, at 
Seville in 1553. If he had finished all that he pro* 
poses in the general division of his work, it would have 
been the most complete history which had been pub- 
lished of any region in the New World. He was 
well qualified to execute it, having served during 
seventeen years in America, and having visited in 
person most of the provinces concerning which he 
had occasion to write. But only the first part of his 
chronicle had been printed. It contains a description 
of Peru, and several of the adjacent provinces, with 
an account of the institutions and customs of the 
natives, and is written with so little art, and such an 
apparent regard for truth, that one must regret the 
loss of the other parts of his work. 

This loss is amply supplied by Don Augustine 
Zarate, who published, in 1555, his Historia del 
Desciibrimiento y Conquesta de la Previncia del Peru* 
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ZbtbJA was a man of sank and edncation^ and em- 
ployed in Peru at comptroller-general of the pnbSe 
revenue. Hii history, whether we attend to its matter 
or composition, is a book of considerable merit ; si 
he had an opportunity to be well informed, and seemi 
to have been inquisitive with respect to the mannen 
and transactions of the Peruvians, great credit is due 
to his testimony. 

Don Dieoo Fernandez published his Historia 
del Peru in 1571. His sole okgect is to relate die 
dissensions and civil wars of the Spaniards in tbst 
empire. As he served in a public station in Pern, 
and was well acquainted both with the country, and 
with the principal actors in those singular scenei 
which he describes, as he possessed sound understand- 
ing and great impartiality, his work may be ranked 
among those of the historians most distinguished for 
their industry in research, or their capacity in judging 
with respect to the events which they relate. 

The last author who can be reckoned among the 
contemporary historians of the conquest of Peru, is 
Garcilasso de la Vega, Inca. For though the fint 
part of his work, entitled Commentarios ReaUs del 
Origin de los Incas Reies del Peru^ was not published 
sooner than the year 1609, seventy-six years after 
the death of Atahualpa the last Emperor^ yet as he 
^las born in Peru, and was the son of an officer 
of distinction among the Spanish conquerors, by 
a Coyay or lady of the royal race, on account of 
which he always took the name of Inca ; as he was 
master of tlie language spoken by the Incas, and 
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^equainted with the traditions of his countrymen; his 
jUaithority is rated very high, and often placed abov6. 
jAiat of all the other historians. His work, however, 
Jbs little more than a commentary upon the Spanish 
njwriters of the Peruvian story^ and composed of que- 
stions taken from the^authors whom I have mentioned. 
ij|This is the idea which he himself gives of of it, lib. i. 
!C. 10. Nor is it in the account of facts only that he 
follows them servilely. Even in explaining the insti- 
jtutions and rites of his ancestors, his information 
^seems not to be more perfect than theirs. His expla- 
I nation of the Quipos is almost the same with that of 
r. Acosta. He produces no specimen of Peruvian poetry, 
but that wretched one which he borrows from Bias 
' Valera, an early missionary, whose memoirs have 
never been published. Lib.ii. c. 15. As for com* 
position, arrangement, or a capacity of distinguishing 
between what is fabulous, what is probable, and what 
is true, one searches for them in vain in the comment- 
aries of the Inca. His work, however, notwithstand- 
ing its great defects, is not altogether destitute of use. 
Some traditions which he received from his country- 
men are preserved in it. His knowledge of the Peru* 
vian language has enabled him to correct some eiTors 
of the Spanish writers, and he has inserted in it some 
curious facts taken from authors whose works were 
never published, and are now lost. 



NOTE XL p. 110. 

One may form an. idea both of the hardships which 

they endured, and of the unhealthful climate in the 

-regions which they visited, from the extraordinary 
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mortality that prevailed among them. Pizarro 
out 112 men, Almagro 70. In less than nine months 
130 of these died. Few fell by the sword; most d 
them were cut o£f by diseases. Xeres, p. 180. 



NOTE XIL p. 114. 

This island, says Herrera, is rendered so unoom* 
fortable by the unwholesomeness of its climate^ its im- 
jienetrable woods, its rugged mountains, and the mnl* 
titude of insects and rq)tiles, that it is seldom taxf 
softer epithet than that of infernal is employed in 
describing it. The sun is almost never seen there, 
and throughout the year it hardly ever ceases to rain. 
Dec 3. lib. X. c. 3. Dampier touched at this island 
in the year 1685 ; and his account of the climate is 
not more favourable. Vol. i. p. 172. He during his 
cruise on the coast, visited most of the places where 
Pizarro landed, and his description of them throws 
light on the narrations of the early Spanish histo- 
rians. 



NOTE Xm. p. 135. 

By this time horses had multiplied greatly in the 
Spanish settlements on the continent. When Cortes 
began his expedition in the year 1518, though his 
armament was more considerable than that of PaaxrOf 
and composed of persons superior in rank to those 
who invaded Peru, he could procure no more tbam 
sixteen horses. 
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NOTE XIV. p. 136. 

IM the year 1740, D. Ant. Ulloa, and D. George 
Juan, travelled from Guayquil to Motupe, by the 
same route which Pizarro took. From the description 
of their journey, one may form an idea of the diffi- 
culty of his march. The sandy plains between St. 
Michael de Pieura and Motupe, extend 90 miles, 
without water, without a tree, a plant, or any green 
thing, on a dreary stretch of burning sand. Voyage, 
tom.i. p. 399, &c. 



NOTE XV. p. 148. 

This extravagant and unseasonable discourse of 
Valverde has been censured by all historians, and with 
justice. But though he seems to have been an illite-* 
terate and bigotted monk, nowise resembling the good 
Olmedo, who accompanied Cortes ; the absurdity of 
his address to Atahualpa must not be charged wholly 
upon him. His harangue is evidently a translation or 
paraphrase of that form, concerted by a junto of 
Spanish divines and lawyers in the year 1509, for ex<^ 
plaining the right of their King to the sovereignty of 
the New World, and for directing the officers em- 
ployed in America how they should take possession of 
any new country. See Vol. i. Note xxiii. The sen- 
timents contained in Valverde's harangue must not 
then be imputed to th^ bigotted imbecillity of a parti- 
cular man, but to that of the age. But Oomara and 
Benzoni relate one circumstance concerning Valverde, 
which, if authentic, renders him an object, not of 
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contempt only, but of horror. They assert, that dor- 
ing the whole action Valverde continued to excdte the 
soldiers to slaughter, calling to them to strike the 
enemy, not with the edge, but with the points of 
their swords. Gom. Chron. c. 113. Benz. Histor. 
Nov. Orbis, lib. iii. c. 3. Such behaviour was very 
different from that of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
other parts of America, where tliey uniformly ea&erted 
their influence to protect the Indians, and to mode- 
rate the ferocity of their countrymen. 



NOTE XVL p. 144. 

Two different systems have been formed conceming 
the conduct of Atahualpa. The Spanish writers, in 
order to justify the violence of their count rymen^ 
contend that all the Inca's professions of friendship 
were feigned ; and that his intention in agreeing to 
an interview with Pizarro at Caxamalca, was to cut 
off him and his followers at one blow ; that for this 
purpose he advanced with such a numerous body o 
attendants, who had arms concealed under their gar- 
ments to execute this scheme. This is the account 
given by Xerez and S^ate, and adopted by Herrenu 
But if it had been the plan of the Inca to destroy the 
Spaniards, one can hardly imagine that he would have 
permitted them to march unmolested through the 
desert of Motupe, or have neglected to defend the 
passes in the mountains, where they might have been 
attacked with so much advantage. If the Peruvians 
marched to Caxamalca with an intention to &11 iip<»i 
the Spaniards, it is inconceivable that of so great a 
body of men, prepared for action, not one should 
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attempt to make resistance, but all tamely suffer them- 
selves to be butchered by an enemy whom they urere 
armed to attack. Atohualpa's mode of tdvmtittig to 
the interview has the aspect of a peaceable pi^oeeMiofi, 
not of a military enterprise. He himself and bis 
followers were, in their habits of ceremony, precededf 
#8 on days of solemnity, by tmarmed harbingers. 
Though rude nations are frequently canning and false, 
yet, if a sdiieme of deception and treachery must be 
imputed either to a monarch, that had no great reas6n 
to he alarmed at a visit from strangers who solicited 
admission into his presence as friends, or to an adven- 
turer so daring, and so little scrupulous as Pizarro, 
one cannot hesitate in determining where to fix the 
presumption of guilt. Even amidst the endeavours 
of the Spanish writers to palliate the proceedings of 
Pizarro, one plainly perceives that it was his intention, 
as well as his interest, to seize the Inca, Md that he 
had taken measures for that purpose prevkMlt to any 
suspicion of that monarch's designs. 

Garcilasso de la VeoA, extremely solicitous to 
vindicate his Countrymen, the Pettivian6, fSrom the 
crime of having concerted the destruction of Pizarro 
and his followers, and no less afraid to charge the 
Spaniards with improper conduct towards the Inca, 
lias framed another system. He relates, that a man of 
majestic form, with a long beard, and garments reach- 
ing to the ground, having appeared in a vision t6 
Viracocha, the eighth Inca, and declared that he Was 
a child of the Sun, that monarch built a temple in 
honour of this person, and erected an image of him, 
resembling as nearly as possible the singular form in 

roL, III. D o 
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which he had exhibited himself to his view. In this 
temple divine honours were paid to him, by the name 
of Viracocha. P. i. lib. iv. c2l. lib. v. c 22. ^Whcn 
the Spaniards first appeared in Peru, the length of 
their -beards, and the dress they wore stradc evctj 
person so much with their likeness to the image of 
Viracocha, that they supposed them to be children of 
the Sun, who had descended from heaven to eaitk 
. All concluded, that the &tal period of the Pemvian 
empire was now approaching, and that the throne 
would be occupied by new possessors. Atahualpa 
himself, considering the Spaniards as messengers firom 
heaven, was so far firom entertaining any thoug^ta of 
resisting them, that he determined to yield implirit 
obedience to their commands. From these sentiments 
flowed his professions of love and respect. To those 
were owing the cordial reception of Soto and Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro in his camp, and the submissive reve- 
rence with which he himself advanced to visit the 
Spanish general in his quarters; but from the groas 
ignorance of Philipillo, the interpreter, the dedaraticm 
of the Spaniards, and his answer to it, were ao ill 
explained, that by their mutual inability to conqire- 
hend each other's intentions, the fatal rencounter at 
Caxamalca, with all its di-eadful consequences^ was 
occasioned. 

It is remarkable, that no traces of this supentitioiu 
veneration of the Peruvians for the Spaniard^ are to. 
be found either in Xerez, or Sancho, or 74irari^ pre- 
vious to the interview at Caxamalca ; and yet the two 
former served under Pizarro at that timc^ and the 
latter visited Peru soon after the conquest. Keidier 

14 
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the Inca himself, or his messengers, had addressed the 
Spaniards in the words which Oarcilasso puts in their 
mouths, they must have been struck with such sub- 
missive declarations ; and they would certainly have 
availed themselves of them to accomplish their own 
designs with greater facility. Oarcilasso himself, 
though his narrative of the intercourse between the 
Inca and Spaniards, preceding the rencounter atCaxa- 
malca, is founded on the supposition of his believing 
them to be Viracochas, or divine beings, p. ii. lib. i. 
c. 17) &c., yet with his usual inattention and inaccu- 
racy, he admits, in another place, that the Peruvians 
did not recollect the resemblance between them and 
the god Viracocha, until the fatal disasters subsequent 
to the defeat at Caxamalca, and then only began to 
call them Viracochas. P. i. lib. v. c. 21. This is 
confirmed by Herrera, dec. 5. lib. ii. c. 12. In many 
different parts of America, if we may believe the 
Spanish writers, their countrymen were considered as 
divine beings who had descended from heaven. But 
in this instance, as in many which occur in the inter- 
course between nations whose progress in refinement 
is very unequal, the ideas of those who used the ex« 
pression were different from the ideas of those who 
heard it. For such is the idiom of the Indian lan- 
guages, or such is the simplicity of those who speak 
them, that when they see any thing with which they 
were formerly unacquainted, and of which they do not 
know the origin, they say, that it came down from 
heaven. Nugnez. Ram. iii. 327* C. 

« • > / 
The account which I have given of the sentiments 
and proceedings of the Peruvians, appears to be more 
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nAtural and consistent than either of the two preceding^ 
and is better supported by the facts related by the oqd- 
temporary historians. 

According to Xerez, p. 200., two thousand Peru- 
vians were killed. Sancho makes the number of the 
slain six or seven thousand. Ram. iii. 274, D. Bf 
Garcilasso's account, five thousand were xnaasacred* 
P. ii. lib. i. c. 25. The number which I have men- 
tioned, being the medium between the extremely mj 
probably be nearest the truth. 

NOTEXVIL p. 146. 

Nothing can be a more striking proof of tliis, than 
that three Spaniards travelled from Caxamalca to 
Cuzco. The distance between them is six hundred 
miles. In every place throughout this great extent oC 
country, they were treated with all the honours vbidi 
the Peruvians paid to their sovereigns, and even to 
their divinities. Under pretext of amassing what wis 
wanting for the ransom of the Inca, they demandid 
the plates of gold with which the walls of the Tem{de 
of the Sun in Cuzco were adorned ; and though the 
priests were unwilling to alienate those sacred orna- 
ments, and the people refused to violate the shrine rf 
their God, the three Spaniards, with their own handiy 
robbed the Temple of part of this valuable treasure; 
and such was the reverence of the natives fin* thair 
})ersons thvic though they beheld this act of sacrilege 
with astonishment, they did not attempt to prevent or 
disturb tlie commission of it. Zarate^ lib. ii. c 6. 
Sancho ap. Ramus, iii. 375. D. 
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NOTE XVIIL p. 161. 

According to Hcrrera, the spoil of Cuzco^ after 
Netting apart the King^sjfftffj was divided among 480 
persons. Each received 4000 pesos. This amounts 
to 1,920,000 pesos. Dec. v. lib. ri. c. 3. But as the 
general, and other ofiicerp, were entitled to a share far 
greater than that of the private men, the sum total must 
have risen much beyond what I have mentioned. Go* 
mara, c. 123. and Zaratd, lib. ii. c. 8. satisfy themselves 
with asserting in general, that the plunder of Cuzco 
was of gi*eater value than the ransom of Atahualpa. 



NOTE XIX. p. 164. 

No expedition in the New World was oonducted 

with more persevering courage than that of Alvarado, 

and in none were greater hardships endured. Many 

of the persons engaged in it were, like their leader, 

veterans who had served under Cortes, inured to all 

the rigour of American war. Such of my readers as 

have not an opportunity of perusing the striking 

description of their sufferings by Zarat^ or Herrera, 

may form some idea of the nature of their march 

from the sea-coast to Quito, by consuhing the account 

which I). Ant. UDoa gives of his own journey in 

1736, nearly in th« same route. Voy. torn. i. p. 178, 

Stc, or that of M. Bouguer, who proceeded from 

Puerto Vicjo to Quito, by the same road which Alva- 

rado took. He compares his own joumej with that 

of the Spanish leader, and by the comparison gives a 
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most striking idea of the boldness and patience of 
Alvarado, in forcing his way through so many obsUr 
cles. Voyage da Perou, p. 28, &c. 

NOTE XX. p, 165. 

According to Herrera, there was entered on ac- 
count of the King in gold 155,300 pesos, and 5400 
marks (each 8 ounces) of silver, besides several vessels 
and ornaments, some of gold, and others of silver ; on 
account of private persons, in gold 499,000 pesos, and 
54,000 marks of silver. Dec 5. lib. vi. c. 13. 



NOTE XXI. p. 175. 

Th£ Peruvians not only imitated the military arts of 
the Spaniards, but had recourse to devices of didr 
own. As the cavalry were the chief objects ot thar 
terror, they endeavoured to render them incapable of 
acting by means of a long thong with a stone fiistened 
to each end. This, when thrown by a skilfiil hand, 
twisted about the horse and its rider, and entanded 
them so as to obstruct their motions. Herrera mes- 
tions this as an invention of their own. Dea 5. 
lib. viii. c. 4. But as I have observed, vol. IL p.. 17& 
this weapon is common among several barbarous tribes 
towards the extremity of South America; and it is 
more probable that the Peruvians had observed the 
dexterity with which they used it in hunting, and oa 
this occasion adopted it themselves. The Spaniards 
were considerably annoyed by it, Herrera, ibid. An- 
other instance of the ingenuity of the Peruvians 
deserves mention. By turning a river out of its 
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channel, they overflowed a valley, in which a body of 
the enemy was posted, so suddenly, that it. was with 
the utmost difficulty the Spaniards made their escape. 
Herrera, dec. 5. lib. viii. c. 5. 



NOTE XXIL p. 198. 

• 

Herrera's account of Orellana's voyage is the most 
minute, and apparently the most accurate. It was 
probably taken from the journal of Orellana himself. 
But the dates are not distinctly marked, flis naviga- 
tion down the Coca, or Napo, begun early in February 
1541; and he arrived at the mouth of the river on 
the 26th of August, having spent near seven months 
in the voyage. M. de la Condamine, in the year 
1743, sailed from Cuenca to Para, a settlement of the 
Portuguese at the mouth of the river, a navigation 
much longer than that of Orellana, in less than four 
months. Voyage, p. 179- But the two adventurers 
were very differently provided for the voyage^ This 
hazardous undertaking, to which ambition prompted 
Orellana, and to which the love of science led M. de la 
Condamine, was undertaken in the year I769f by 
Madame Godin des Odonais, from conjugal affection. 
The narrative of the ha;rdships which she suffered, of 
the dangers to which she was exposed, and of the dis- 
asters which befel her, is one of the most singular and 
affecting stories in any language, exhibiting in her con- 
duct a striking picture of the fortitude which distin- 
guishes the one sex, mingled with the sensibility and 
tenderness peculiar to the other. Lettre de M. Godio. 
a M. de la Condamine. 

D D 4 
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NOTE XXIIL p. 203. 

Hxrhera gives a striking picture of their indigence* 
Twelve gentlemen, who had been officers of difttinction 
under AIniagro, lodged in the same house, and having 
but one cloak among them, it was worn alternately 
by him who had occasion to appear in public, while 
the rest, from the want of a decent drevs, were 
obliged to keep within doors. Their former trlendf 
and comp^pions were so much afraid of giving oRence 
to Pizarro, that they durst not entertain or even 
converse with them. One may conceive what wa« 
the condition, and what the indignation of men once 
accustomed to power and opulence, when they felt 
themselves poor and despised, without a roof under 
which to shelter their heads, while they beheld others, 
whose merit and services were not equal to theirs, 
living in splendour in sumptuous edifices. Dec. 6. 
lib. viii. c. 6. 



NOTE XXIV. p. 218. 

IIkrueua, whose accuracy entitles him to great 
credit, asserts, timt Ciori^salo Pizarro possessed do* 
mains'in the neighbourhood of Chuquesacade la X^laUii 
which yielded him an annual revenue greater than that 
of the Archbishop of Toledo, the best endowed see in 
Kurope. Dec, 7. lib. vi. c. 3. 
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NOTE XXV, p. 253. 

All the Spanish writers describe his march, and 
the distresses of both parties, very minutely. Zarate 
observes, that hardly any parallel to it occurs in history, 
either with respect to the length of the retreat, or 
the ardour of the pursuit. Pizarro, according to his 
computation, followed the viceroy upwards of three 
thousand miles. Lib. v. c 16. 26. ^ 



NOTE XXVL p. 253. 

It amounted, according to Fernandez, the best in- 
formed historian of that period, to one million four 
hundred thousand pesos. Lib. ii. c. 7^. 



NOTE XXVIL p. 255. 

Cahvajal, from the beginning, had been an advo- 
cate for an accommodation with Gasca. Finding 
Pizarro incapable of holding that bold course which he 
originally suggested, he recommended to him a timely 
submission to his sovereign as the safest measure* 
When the president's offers were first communicated 
to Carvajal, " By our Lady (says he, in that strain of 
buffoonery which was familiar to him) the priest issues 
gracious bulls. He gives them both good and cheap ; 
let us not only accept them, but wear them as reliques 
about our necks." Fernandez, lib. ii. c. GS. 
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NOTE XXVIIL p. 262. 

During the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro^ seven 
hundred men were killed in battle, and three buiidred 
and eighty were hanged or beheaded. Herrera, dec 8. 
lib. iv. c. 4. Above three hundred of these were cot 
off by Carvajal. Fernandez, lib* IL c 9]* 2^ant« 
makes the number of those put to a violent death five 
hundred. Lib. vii. c. 1. 



NOTE XXIX. p.271- 

In my inquiries concerning the manners and policy 
of the Mexicans, I have received much information 
from a large manuscript of Don Alonso de Corita, 
one of the judges in the Court of Audience of Mexico. 
In the year 1553, Philip IL, in order to discover the 
mode of levying tribute from his Indian subjects, 
that would be most beneficial to the crovm, and 
least oppressive to them, addressed a mandate to all 
the Courts of Audience in America, enjoining them 
to answer certain queries which he proposed to thera, 
concerning the ancient form of government established 
among the various nations of Indians, and the mode 
in which they had been accustomed to pay taxes to 
their kings or chiefs. In obedience to this mandate 
Corita, who had resided nineteen years in America, 
fourteen of which he passed in New Spain, composed 
the work of which I have a copy. He acquaints^ 
his sovereign, that he had made it an object, during 
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his residence in America, and in all its provinces 
which he had visited^ to inquire diligently into the 
manners and customs of the natives; that he had 
conversed for this purpose with many aged and 
intelligent Indians, and consulted several of the 
Spanish ecclesiastics, who understood the Indian lan- 
guages most perfectly, particularly some of those 
who landed in New Spain soon ;^r the conquest. 
.Corita appears to, be a man of some learning, and to 
have carried on his inquiries with the diligence and 
accuracy to which he pretends. Greater credit is due 
to his testimony from one circumstance. His work 
was not composed with a view to publication, or in 
support of any particular theory, but contains simple 
though full answers to queries proposed to him offi- 
cially. Though Herrefa does not. mention him 
among the authors whom he had followed as guides 
in his history, I should suppose, from several facts 
of which he takes notice, as well as from iseVeral ex- 
pressions which he uses, that this memorial of Corita 
was not unknown to him. 



NOTE XXX. p. 285. 

The early Spanish writers were so hasty and inac- 
curate in estimating the numbers of people in the 
provinces and towns of America, that it is impossible 
to ascertain that of Mexico itself with any degree of 
precision. Cortes describes the extent and populous- 
ness of Mexico in general terms, which imply that 
it was not inferior to the greatest cities in Europe. 
Gomara is more explicit, and a£Bjins, that there were 
60,000 houses or families in Mexico. C];pn. c. 78. 
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Herrers adopts his opinion, Dec 2. lib. viL e. 18.; and 
the generality of writers follow them implicity without 
inquiry or scruple. AccordiiTg to this accounty the 
inhabitants of Mexico must have been about SOO9OOD. 
Torquemada, with his usual propensity to the marvel- 
lous, asserts, that there were a hundred and twenQr 
thousand houses or familieM in Mexico, and conse- 
quently about six hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Lib. iii. c 23* But in a very judiciona accoont (rf* 
the Mexican empire, by one of Cortes's officers, die 
population is fixed at 60,000 people. RAmusioy iil 
309. A. Even by this nccount, which probably is 
much nearer the truth than any of the fi>regois|^ 
Mexico was a great city. 

NOTE XXXI. p. 290. 

It is to P. Torribio de Benavente, that I am in- 
dd>ted for this curious observation. Palafox, Bishop 
of Ctudad de la Pu€*bla Lou Angeles, confirms and 

illustratcH it more fully. Tlie Mexican (says he) is 
the only language in which a termination indicating 
respect, siUwas revercntiales y de cortesia^ may be 
affixed to every word. By adding the final ny liable 
zin or azin to any word, it becomes a proper expref- 
ftion of veneration in the mouth of an inferior. If, is 
speaking to an equal, the word Father iato be used, it 
is Tatl^ but an inferior nays Tatzin. Oiie priest speakr 
ing to another, calls him Teopixqucf a person of ifi^ 
fcrior rank calls hirn Teopixcatzin. Tbe name of the 
Emperor who reigned when Cortes invaded Mexico^ 
wajn Montezuma^ but his vassals, from reverence, pro- 
nounced it Maniizumazin. Torribio, MS» Pak£ Vir- 
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tudes ddl Indio, p. 65. . The Mexicans had not only 
reverential nouns» but reverential verbs. The manner 
in which these are formed from the verbs in common . 
use, is explained by D. Jos. Aug. Aldaraa j Guevara 
in his Mexican Ghrammari N^ 188. 



NOTE XXXIL p. 396. 

From comparing several passages in Corita'and 
Herrera, we may collect, with some degree of accu- 
racy, the various modes in which the Mexicans con- 
tributed towards the support of government. Some 
persons of the first order seem to have been exempted 
from the payment of any tribute, and as their only 
duty to the public, were bound to personal service in 
war, and to follow the banner of their sovereign with 
their vassals. 2. The immediate vassals of the crown 
were bound not only to personal military service, but 
paid a certain proportion of the produce of their lands 
in kind. 3. Those who held offices of honour or 
trust, paid a certain share of what they received in 
consequence of holding these, 4. Each CapuUa^ or 
association, cultivated some part of the common field 
allotted to it, for the behoof of the crown, and depo- 
sited the produce in the royal granaries. 5. Some 
part of whatever was brought to the public markets, 
whether fruits of the earth, or the various productions 
of their artists and manufacturers, was demanded for 
the public use, and the merchants who paid this were 
exempted from every other tax. 6. The MatfeqtteSy 
or adscripti glebcej were bound to cultivate certain 
districts in every i»roviQce, which may be considered 
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as crtmn landSf and brought the increase into public 
storehooses. Thus the sovereign received some jpart 
of whatever was useful or valuable in the country, 
whether it was the natural production of the soil, 
or acquired by the industry of the people. What 
each contributed towards the support of government, 
seems to have been inconsiderable. Corita, in an- 
swer to one of the queries put to the Audience of 
Mexico by Philip IL9 endeavours to estimate in 
money the value of what each citizen might be sup- 
posed to pay, and does not reckon it at more than 
three or four r^alSf about eighteen pence or two shil- 
lings a-head. 



NOTE XXXIIL p. 297. 

CoRTESy who seems to have been as much astonished 
with this, as with any instance of Mexican ingenmtyi 
gives a particular description of it. Along one of 
the causeways, says he, by which they enter the city, 
are conducted two conduits, composed of clay tem- 
pered with mortar, about two paces in breadth, and 
raised about six feet. In one of them is conveyed a 
stream of excellent water, as large as the body of a 
man, into the centre of the city, and it supplies all 
the inhabitants plentifully. The other is empty, that 
when it is necessary to clean, or repair the former, 
the stream of. water may be turned into it. As this 
conduit passes along two of the bridges, where there 
are breaches in the causeway, through which the salt- 
water of the lake flows, it is conveyed over them in 
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pipes as large as the body of an ox^ then carried from 
the conduit to the remote quarters of the city in 
canoes, and sold to the inhabitants. Relat. ap. Ramus. 
241. A. 



NOTE XXXIV. p. 299. 

In the armoury of the royal palace of Madrid are 
shown suits of armour, which are called Montezuma's. 
They are composed of thin lacquered copper-plates. 
In the opinion of very intelligent judges, they are 
evidently eastern. The forms of the silver ornaments 
upon them, representing dragons, &c. may be con- 
sidered as a confirmation of this. They are infinitely 
superior, in point of workmanship, to any effort of 
American art. The Spaniards probably received them 
from the Philippine islands. The only unquestionable 
specimen of Mexican art,, that I know of in Great 
Britain, is a cup of very fine gold, which is said 
to have belonged to Montezuma. It weighs 5 oz. 
12 dwt Three drawings of it were exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries, June 10. 176*5. A man's 
head is represented on this cup. On one side the 
full face, on the other the profile, on the third the 
back parts of the head. The relievo is said to have 
been produced by punching the inside of the cup, 
so as to make the representation of a face on the out- 
side. Hie features are gross, but represented with 
some degree of art, and certainly too rude for Spanish 
workmanahip. This cup was purchased by Edward 
Earl of Orford, while he lay in the harbour of Cadiz 
with the fleet under his command, tod is now in the 
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possession of his grandson, Lord Archer. I ftm in- 
debted for this information to my respectable and 
ingenious friend Mr. Barrington. In the sixth volume 
of the Archseologia, p. 107.f is published an account 
of some masks of Terra Cotta, brought from a buxy- 
ing-ground on the American continent, about seventy 
miles from the British settlement on the Mosquito 
shore. They are said to be likenesses of chiefi, or 
other eminent persons. From the descriptions and 
engravings of them, we have an additional proof of 
the imperfect state .of arts among the Americans. 



NOTE XXXV. p. 307. 

Th£ learned reader will perceive how much I hate 
been indebted, in this part of my work, to the guid- 
ance of the Bishop of Gloucester, who has traced the 
successive steps by which the human mind advanced 
in this line of its progress, with much erudition, and 
greater ingenuity. He is the first, as far as I know, 
who formed a rational and consistent theory concerning 
the various modes of writing practised by nations, ac- 
cording to the various degrees of their improvemeot 
Div. Ligation of Moses, iii. 69, &c. Some iinp(»U 
ant observations have been added by M. le President 
de Brasses, the learned and intelligent author of the 
Traits de la Formation Mcchanique des Langue^ 
torn. i. 295, &c. 

As the Mexican paintings are the most curious 

monuments extant of the earliest mode of writing, 

16 
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It will not be improper to give some account of th«. 
means by which they were preserved from the general 
wreck of every work of art in America, and commu- 
nicated to the public. For the most early and com- 
plete collection of these published by Purcbas, we are 
indebted to the attention of that curious inquirer, 
Hakluyt. Don Antonio Mendoza, viceroy of New 
Spain, having deemed those paintings a proper pre- 
sent for Charles V., the ship in which they were sent 
to Spain was taken by a French cruiser, arid the/ 
came into the possession of Thevet, the King's geo- 
grapher, who, having travelled himself into the Now 
World, and described one of its provinces, was a 
curious observer of whatever tended to illustrate 
the manners of the Americans. On his death, 
they were purchased by Hakluyt, at that time 
chaplain of the English anxbassador to the French 
court; and, being left by him to Purchas, were 
published at the desire of the learned antiquary Sir 
Henry Spelman. Purchas, iii. 1065. They were 
translated from English into French by Melchizedeck 
Thevenot, and published in his collection of voyages, 
A.D. 1683. 

The second specimen of Mexican picture-writing 
was published by Dr. Francis Gemelli Carreri, in two 
copper-plates. The first is a map, or representation 
of the progress of the ancient Mexicans on their first 
arrival in the country, and ,of the various stations in 
which they settled, before they founded the capital 
of their empire in the lake of Mexico. The second 
is a Chronological Wheel, or Circle, representing 

rOL. III. E E 
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the niaaiier in \Akh they computed and maifcpd 
fimr ^de of fiffy-two years. He reodved both ficom 
Don Carlos de SSguenzay CoDgorra, a diligent ooiDeo- 
tor of ancient Mexican dociunentt. But as it aeani 
now to be a received opinion (founded^ as fiur as I 
knowy on no good evidence) that Girreri was nefcr 
out of Italy, and that his fiunous Giro del MmJQ h 
an account of a fictitious voyage^ I have not men- 
tioned these paintings in the text They have^ hov- 
ever» manifestly the appearance of bcdng Meskm 
productions, and are allowed to be so by Botarini» who 
was well qualified to determine whether tfaejr wen 
genuine or supposititious. M. Clavigero likewise ad* 
mits them to be genuine paintings of the andeot 
Mexicans. To me they always iqppeared to be so^ 
though, -from my desire to rest no part of my narrative 
upon questionable authority, I did not refer to tbepL 
The style of painting in the former is^xmsiderablyjoore 
perfect than any other specimen of Mexican des%n; 
but as the original is said to have been much defiwed 
by time^ I suspect that it .has been improved l^ some 
touches firom the hand of im European artist. Caiiciiy 
Churchill, iv. p. 487* The Chronological Wheel is 
a just delineation of the Mexican mode of computing 
time, as described by Acosta, lib. vi« c. 2. It 
to resemble one which that learned Jesuit had 
and if it be admitted as a genuine monument, it proves 
that the Mexicans had artificial, or arbitrary diano- 
ters, which represented several things besidei num- 
bers. Each month is there represented by a symbcri 
«iq)ressivc of some work or rite peculiar to it. 
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Thd third specimen of Meidcan painting was dis« 
coveted by another Italian. In 1736, Lorenzo Botu- 
rini Benaduci set out for New Spain, and was kd by 
several incidents to study the language of the Mexi* 
cans, and to collect the remains of their historical mo^ 
numcnts. He persisted nine years in his researches, 
with the enthusiasm of a projector, and the patience 
of an antiquary. In 1746, he published at Madrid, 
Idea de una Niteva Historia Oeneral de la America 
Septentrional^ containing an account of the result of 
his inquiries ; and he added to it a catalogue of his 
American Historical Museum, arranged under thirty*- 
six different heads. His idea of a New History ap« 
pears to me the work of a whimsical credulous man. 
But his catalogue of Mexican maps, pointings, tri* 
bute-rolls, calendars, &c. is much larger than one 
could have expected. Unfortunately a ship, in which 
he had sent a considerable part of them to Europe, was 
taken by an English privateer during the war between 
Great Britain and Spain, which commenced in the 
year 1739; and it is probable that they perished by 
falling into the hands of ignorant captors. Boturini 
himself incurred the displeasure of the Spanish court, 
and died in on hospital at Madrid. The history, of 
which the Idea, &c. was only a prospectus^ was never 
published. The remainder of his Museum seems to 
have been dispersed. Some part of it come into the 
possession of the present Archbishop of Toledo, when 
he was primate of New Spain ; and he published from 
it that curious tribute-roll which I have mentioned. 
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The only other collection of Mexican paintingBi 
as far as I can learn, is in the Imperial Libnry at 
Vienna. By order of their Imperial Majeatiei, I hfm 
obtained such a specimen of these as I desired^ in ei^ 
paintings made with so much fidelity, that I am in- 
formed the copies could hardly be distinguished firan 
the originals. According to a note in this Cddex Jtfcftp 
canusj it appears to have been a present from Elmina- 
nuel King of Portugal to Pope Clement VILb who 
died A. D. 1533. After passing through the hands 
of several illustrious proprietors, it fell into thoie cf 
the Cardinal of Saxe-Eisenach, who presented it to the 
Emperor Leopold. These paintings are manifiHlly 
Mexican, but they are in a style very di£krent from 
any of the former* An engraving has been made of 
one of them, in order to gratify such of my readeif 
as may deem this an object worthy of their attcntioB* 
Were it an object of sufficient importance^ it niglit 
perhaps be possible, by recourse to the plates of 
Purchas, and the Archbishop of Toledo, as a kqr» to 
form plausible conjectures concerning the ww^wwy 
of this picture. Many of the figures are evidently 
similar. A. A. are targets and darts, almost in tbe 
same form with those published by Purchas, p. 1070^ 
1071, &C. B. B. are figures of temples, nearly le- 
bembling those in Purchas, p. 1109. and lllS., and 
in Lorenzana, Plate II. C. is a bale of mandei^ or 
cotton cloths, the figure of which occurs in alawsf 
every plate of Purchas and Lorensana* £•&£• 
seems to be Mexican captains in their war dresh the 
fantastic ornaments of which resemble the figures in 
Purchas, p. 1110, 1111. 2113. I should snppoie 
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ihis picture to be a tribute*roll, as their mode of noting 
numbers occurs frequently. D. D. D., &c. According 
to Boturini, the mode of computation by the number 
of knots was known to the Mexicans as well ai to 
the Peruvians, p. 85., and the manner in which the 
number of units is represented in the Mexican paints 
ings in my possession seems to confirm this opinion. 
They plainly resemble a string of knots on a cord or 
slender rope. 

Since I published the former edition, Mr.Waddi- 
love, who is still pleased to continue his friendly 
attention to procure me information, has discovered, 
in the Library of the Escurial, a volume in folio, 
consisting of forty sheets x>f a kind of pasteboard, 
each the size of a common sheet of writing paper, 
with great variety of uncouth and whimsical figures 
of Mexican painting, in very fresh colours, and with 
an explanation in Spanish to most of them. The 
first twenty-two sheeU are the signs of the months, 
days, &c. About the middle of ^ch sheet are two 
or more large figures for the month, surrounded by 
the signs of the days. The last eighteen sheets are 
not so filled with figures. They seem to be signs of 
Deities, and images of various objects. According 
to this Calendar in the Escurial, the Mexican year 
contained 286 dayjs^ divided into 22 months of 13 
day«. Each day is represented by a different sign, 
taken from some natural obgect, a serpent, a dog, a 
lizard, a reed, a house, &c. The signs of days in 
the Calendar of the Escurial are precisely the same 
with those mentioned by Boturini, Idea^ &c. p. 45* 
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But, if we may give credit to that authoTy the 
Mexican year contained 360 dayi, divided into 18 
months of 20 days. The order of days in cveiy 
month was computed^ according to him, first by 
what he calls a tridecennary progression of dajr* firam 
one to thirteen, in the same manner as in the Calendar 
of the Escurial, and then by a septenary progresiion 
of days from one to seven, making in all twenty. In 
this Calendar, not only the signs which distinguish 
each day, but the qualities supposed to be peculiar to 
each month, are marked. There are certain weak- 
nesses which seem to accompany the human mind 
through every stage of its progress in observation and 
science. Slender as was the knowledge of the Mexi- 
cans in astronomy, it appears to have been abeady 
connected with judicial astrology. The fortune and 
character of persons bom in each month are supposed 
to be decided by some superior influence predominant 
at tlic time of nativity. Hence it is foretold in tha 
Calendar, that all who are bom in one month will be 
rich, in another warlike, in a third luxurioosy ftc 
Tlie pasteboard, or whatever substance it mqr be on 
which the Calendar in the Escurial is painted^ sce n i% 
by Mr. Waddilove's description of it, to ressmhle 
nearly that ia the Imperial Libraxy at VieoBa. In 
several particulars, the figures bear some l^^fTifSS to 
those in the plate which I have published* Hm 
figures marked D,, which induced me to coojeetme 
that this painting might be a tribute-roll sindkur to 
these published by Purchas and the Archbishop of 
Toledo, Mr.Waddilove supposes to be signs of ixpx 
and I have such confidence in the accuracy of hit 
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observations, as to conclude his opinion to be well- 
founded. It appears, from the characters in whidi 
the explanations of the figures are written, that this 
curious monument of Mexican art has been obtainedi 
soon after the conquest of the empire. It is. singular 
that it should never have been mentioned by any 
Spanish author. 



NOTE XXXVI. p. 909. 

The first was called the Prince of the Deathful^ 
Lance; the second the Divider of Men; the third 
the 6hedder of Blood ; the fourth the Lord of th€k 
Dark-house. Acosta, lib. vi. c.25. 



NOTE XXXVIL p. 317. 

The temple of Cholula, which, was deemed more 
holy than any in New Spain^ was likewise tlie most 
considerable. But it was nothing more than a mount 
ct solid earth. According to Torquemada, it wi^ 
above a quarter of a league in circuit at the base, and 
rose to the height of forty fathom. Mon. Ind. 
Lab. iii. c. 19. Even M. Clavigero acknowledges 
that all the Mexican temples were solid structures, 
or earthen mounts, and of consequence cannot be 
considered as any evidence of their having made 
any considerable progress in the art of building. 
Clavig. IL 207. 
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From inspecting various figures of templtt in die 
paintings engraved by Purchas, there seems to be 
some reason for suspecting, that all their temples 
were constructed in Uie same manner. See VoL iii. 
p. 1109, 1110. 1113. 



NOTE XXXVIIL p. 319. 

Not only in Tlascala, and Tepeaca, but even in 
Mexico itself, the houses of the people were 
huts built with turf, or mud, or the branches of 
They were extremely low, and slight, and without 
any furniture but a few earthen vessels. Like As 
rudest Indians, several families resided under the 
same roof, without having any separate iqiartnients. 
Herrcra, Dec 2. lib. vii. c. 13. lib.x. c. 22. Dec. 3. 
lib. iv. c. 1 7. Torquem. lib. iii. c 23. 



NOTE XXXIX. p. 319. 

1 AM informed by a person who resided long in 
New Spain, and visited almost every province of ity 
that there is not, in all the extent of that vast empire^ 
any monument, or vestige of any building more 
ancient than the conquest, nor of any bridge tx 
highway, except some remains of the causeway from 
Guadaloupe to that gate of Mexico by which 
Cortes entered the city. MS. penes me. The author 
of another account in manuscript observes, '* Hiat 
at this day there does not remain even the smallest 
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vestige of the existence of any ancient Indian building 
public or private, either in Mexico or in any province 
of New Spain. I have travelled, says he, through all 
the countries adjacent to them, viz. New Galicia, 
New Biscay, New Mexico, Sonora, Cinaloa, the 
New Kingdom of Leon, and New Santandero, with- 
out having observed any monument worth notice, 
except some ruins near an ancient village in the valley 
de Casas Grandes^ in lat. N. 3°. 46'. long. 258®. 24", 
from the island of TenerifFe, or 460 leagues N. N. W. 
from Mexico." He describes these ruins minutely, 
and they appear to be the remains of a paltry building 
of turf and stone, plastered over with white earth 
or lime. A missionary informed that gentleman, 
that he had discovered the ruins of another edifice 
similar to the former, about an hundred leagues 
towards N. W. on the banks of the river St. Pedro. 
MS. jpenes me. 

These testimonies derive great credit from one 
circumstance, that they were not given in support 
of any particular system or theory, but as simple 
answers to queries which 1 had proposed. It is 
probable, however, that when these gentlemen assetrt, 
that no ruins or monuments of any ancient work 
whatever are now to be discovered in the Mexican 
empire, they meant that there were no such ruins 
or monuments as conveye/J any idea of grandeur 
or magnificence in the works of its ancient inha- 
bitants. For it appears from the testimony of 
several Spanish authors, that in Otumba, Tlascala, 
Cholula, &c. some vestiges of ancient buildings are 
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still visible. Villa Segnor llieatro Amer. p. 14^ 
308. 353. D. Frari. Ant. Lorenzana, finmerlj 
Archbishop of Mexico, and now of Toledo^ in hu 
introduction to that edition of the Cartas de Relacicm 
of Cortes, which he published at Mexico^ mentiaDB 
some ruins which are still visible in several c^ the 
towns through which Cortes passed in his way to Ik 
capital, p. 4, &c But neither of these authors give 
any description of them, and they seem to be so very 
inconsiderable, as to shew only that some bnlMingi 
had once been there. The large mount of earth at 
Cholula, which the Spaniards dignified with the name 
of temple, still remains, but without any steps by 
which to ascend, or any facing of stone. It appean 
now like a natural mount, covered with gnat and 
shrubs, and possibly it was never any thing moRw 
Torquem. lib. iii. c. 19. I have received a mimite 
description of the remains of a temple near Cnemavac^ 
on tlie road from Mexico to Acapulco. It is com- 
posed of large stones, fitted to each other as'niodyai 
those in the buildings of the Peruvians^ whidft an 
hereafter mentioned. At the foundation it fimns a 
square of twenty-five yards ; but as it rises in lieiq^ 
it diminishes in extent, not gradually, bnt by bdog 
contracted suddenly at regular distances^ so tliat it 
must have resembled the figure B« in the plate* It 
terminated, it is said, in a spire. 
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NOTE XL. p. 325. 

The exaggeration of the Spanish historiansi with 
respect to the number of human victims Mcrificed in 
Mexico, appears to be very great. According to 
Gomara, there was no year in which twenty thou- 
sand tiuman victims were not offisred to the Mexican 
Divinities, and in some years they amounted to fifty 
thousand. Cron. c 229* The skulls of those unhappy 
persons were ranged in order in a building erected 
for that purpose, and two of Cortes's officers who 
had counted them, informed Gomara, that their 
number was an hundred and thirty-six thousand. 
Ibid. c. 82. Herrera's account is still more incredible, 
that the number of victims was so great, that five 
thousand have been sacrificed in one day, nay, on 
some occasions, no less than twenty thousand. Dec. iii. 
lib. ii. c 16. ' Torquemada goes beyond both in 
extravagance, for he asserts, that twenty thousand 
chUdren, exclusive of other victims, were slaughtered 
annually. Mon. Ind. lib. vii. c. 21. The most re- 
spectable authority in favour of such high numbers 
is that of Zumurraga, the first Bishop of Mexico, 
who, in a letter to the chapter-general of his order, 

A. D. 1631, asserts that the Mexicans sacrificed 
annually twenty thousand victims. Davila. Teatro 
Ecdes. 126. In opposition to all these accounts, 

B. de las Casas observes, that if there had been such 
an annual waste of the human species, the country 
could never have arrived at that degree of populoiis- 
ness for which it was remarkable when the Spaniards 
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. first landed tliere. This reasoning is just. If the 
number of victims in all the provinces of New I^Mun 
had been so great, not only must papulation have 
been prevented from increasing, but the human race 
must have been exterminated in a short time. For 
besides the waste of the species by such namenm 
sacrifices, it is observable, that wherever the &te of 
captives taken in war is either certain death er 
perpetual slavery, as men can gain nothing by wtih 
mitting speedily to an enemy, Uiey always reaitt to 
the uttermost, and war becomes bloody and de- 
structive to the last degree. Las Casaa podtivdy 
asserts, that the Mexicans never sacrificed more than 
fifty or a hundred peisons in a year. See his dispute 
with Sepulveda, subjoined to his Brevissima Reladoni 
p. 105. Cortes does not specify what number of 
victims was sacrificed annually, but B. Dias dd 
Castillo relates, that an inquiry having been madc^ 
with respect to this, by the Franciscan monlu, who 
were sent into New Spain inunediately after dtt 
conquest, it was found that about two tboMMHld 
five hundred were sacrificed every year in McadcOi 

c. 207. 



NOTE XLL p. 327. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that tha Peroviaa 
Chronology is not only obscure, but repugnant la 
conclusions deduced fi*om the most accurate and ex- 
tensive observations, concerning the time that elapMi 
during each reign, in any given succession of Frinoeii 
The medium has been found not to exceed twenty 

years. According to Acosta and Garcilasoo de la 

10 
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Vega, Huana Capac, who died about the year 152'J, 
was the twelfth Inca. According to this rule of 
computing, the duration of the Peruvian monarchy 
ought not to have been reckoned above two hundred 
and forty years ; but they affirm that it had subsisted 
four hundred years. Acosta, lib. vi. c. 19. Vega, 
lib. i. c. 9. By this account each reign is extended 
at a medium to thirty-three years, instead of twenty, 
the number ascertained by Sir Isaac Newton's observ- 
ations ; but so imperfect were the Peruvian traditions, 
that though the total is boldly marked^ the number of 
years in each reign is unknown. 



NOTE XLII. p. 335. 

Many of the early Spanish writers assert, that the 
Peruvians offered human sacrifices. Xerez, p. 190. 
Zarate, lib. i. c. 11. Acosta, lib. v. c. 19. But 
Garcilasso de la Vega contends, that though this 
barbarous practice prevailed among their uncivilized 
ancestors, it was totally abolished by the Incas, and 
that no human victim was ever offered in any temple 
of the Sun. Tliis assertion, and the plausible reasons 
with which he confirms it, are sufficient to refute the 
Spanish writers, whose accounts seem to be founded 
entirely upon report, not upon what they themselves 
had observed. Vega, lib. ii. c. 4. In one of their 
festivals, the Peruvians offered cakes of bread 
moistened with blood drawn from the arms, the eye- 
brows, and noses of their children. Id, lib. vii. c. 6. 
This rite may have been derived from their ancient 
practice, in, their uncivilised state, of sacrificing 
human victims. 
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NOTE XLIIL p. 342. 

The Spaniards have adopted both those cnstoiiMf gf 
the ancient Peruvians. They have preserved some of 
the aqueducts or canals, made in the dajs of the 
Incas, and have made new ones, by which they water 
every field that they cultivate. Ulloa Voyage tam.L 
422. 477* They likewise continue to use guama^ or 
tlie dung of sea^fowls, as manure. UUoa gives a de- 
scription of the ahnost incredible quantity of it in the 
small islands near the coast Ibid. 481. 



NOTE XLIV. p. 345, 

The temple of Cayambo, the palace of the Inca it 
Callo in the plain of Lacatunga, and that of Atm- 
Cannar, are described by Ulloa, torn. L 286^ ftc*. 
who inspected them with great care. M. de CSond^ 
mine published a curious memoir oonoemiiig die 
ruins of Atun-Cannar. Mem. de PAcademie de 
Berlin, A.D. 1746, p. 435. Acosta describea the 
ruins of Cuzco, which he had examined. lib. vi 
c. 14. Garcilasso, in his usual style, gives pompom 
and confused descriptions of several tem^es^ and 
other public edifices. Lib. iii. c 1* c. 21* Vb^ vi. 
c. 4. Don ' Zapata, in a large treatiBe con- 

cerning Peru, which has not hitherto been pablishedt 
communicates some information with reapeci to 
several monuments of tlie ancient PeniviaiiSy which 
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NOTE XLIIL p. 342. 

The Spaniards have adopted both those customs of 
the ancient Peruvians. They have preserved some of 
the aqueducts or canals, made in the days of the 
Incas, and have made new ones, by which they water 
every field that they cultivate. Ulloa Voyage^ torn. i. 
422. 477* They likewise continue to use guano^ or 
the dung of sea-fowls, as manure. Ulloa gives a de- 
scription of the almost incredible quantity of it in the 
small islands near the coast. Ibid. 481 • 



NOTE XLIV. p. 345. 

The temple of Cayambo, the palace of the Inca at 
Callo in the plain of Lacatunga, and that of Aton- 
Cannar, arc described by Ulloa, torn. i. 286, &a 
who inspected them with great care. M. de Conda- 
mine published a curious memoir concerning the 
ruins of Atun-Cannar. Mem. de PAcademie de 
Berlin, A. D. 1746, p. 435. Acosta describes the 
ruins of Cuzco, which he had examined. Lib. vi. 
c. 14. Garcilasso, in his usual style, gives pompous 
and confused descriptions of several temples, and 
other public edifices. Lib. iii. c. 1. c. 21. lib. vi. 
c. 4. Don ' Zapata, in a large treatise con- 

cerning Peru, which has not hitherto been published, 
communicates some information with respect to 
several monuments of the ancient Peruvians, which 
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have not been mentioned by other authors. MS< 
penes me^ Articulo xx. UUoa describes some of the 
ancient Peruvian fortifications, which were likewise 
works of great extent and solidity. Tom. i. 391. 
^ree circumstances struck all those observers : the 
vast sixe of the stones which the Peruvians employed 
in some of their buildings. Acosta measured one, 
which was thirty feet long, eighteen broad, and six 
in thickness; and yet, he adds, that in the fortress 
at CuzCcf there were stones considerably larger. It 
is diffieuh to conceive how the Peruvians could 
moYe these^ and raise them to the height even of 
tw^e feet. The second circumstance is, the imper. 
fection of the Peruvian art, when applied to working 
in timber* By the patience and perseverance natural 
to Americans, stones may be formed into any shape^ 
merely by rubbing one against another, or by the use 
of hatchets or other instruments made of stone; 
but with such rude tools, little progress can be made 
in carpentry. The Peruvians could not mortise 
two beams together, or give any degree of union or 
^«tability to any work composed of timber. As they 
could not form a centre, they were totally unac- 
quainted with the use of arches in building; nor 
can the Spanish authors conceive how they were able 
to frame a roof for those ample structures which they 
raised. 

The third circumstance is a striking proof, which 
all the monuments of the Peruvians furnish, of their 
want of ingenuity and invention, accompanied witli 
patience no less astonishing. None of the stones 
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employed in those works were formed into any parti- 
cular or uniform shape, which could render them fit 
for being compacted together in building. The 
Indians took them as they fell from the mountaim, 
or were raised out of the quarries. Some were 
square, some triangular, some convex, some concare. 
Their art and industry were employed in joining them 
together, by forming such hollows in the one, ai 
perfectly correspond to the projections or risings m 
the other. This tedious operation, which might have 
been so easily abridged, by adapting the surface of 
the stones to each other, either by rubbing, or b}' 
their hatchets of copper, would be deemed incredible^ 
if it were not put beyond doubt by inspecting the 
remains of those buildings. It gives them a vexj 
singular appearance to an European eye. There is 
no regular layer or stratum of building, and no one 
stone resembles another in dimensions or form. At 
the same time, by the persevering but ill-directed 
industry of the Indians, they are all joined with that 
minute nicety which I have mentioned. Ulloa made 
this observation concerning the form of the stones in 
the fortress of Atun-Cannar, Voy. i. p. 387. Pineto 
gives a similar description of the fortress of Cuzco, 
the most perfect of all the Peruvian works. Zapata 
MS. penes me. According to M. de Condamine, 
there were regular strata of building in some parts of 
Atun-Cannar, which he remarks as singular, and as a 
proof of some progress in improvement. 
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NOTE XLV. p. 349. 

The i^ipearance of those bridges, which bend with 
thdr own weight, wave with the wind, and are consi- 
derably agitated by the motion of every person who 
|>asses along them, is very frightful at first But 
the Spaniards have found them, to be the easiest mode 
of passing the torrents in Peru, over which it would 
be difficult to throw more solid structures either of 
atone or timber. They form those hanging bridges so 
strong and broad, that loaded mules pass along them. 
All the trade of Cuzco is carried on by means of such 
a bridge over the river Apurimac Ulloa, torn. i. 
358. A more simple contrivance was employed in 
piMWi"g smaller streams : A basket, in which the tra^ 
veHet was placed, being suspended from a strong rope 
stretched across the stream, it was pushed or drawn 
from one side to the other. Ibid. 



NOTE XLVI. p. 562. 

My information with respect to those events is 
taken from Noticia breve de la expedicion militar de 
Sinora y Cinaloa, su exito feliz, y vantojoso estado, 
en que por consecuentia de ello, se han puesto ambas 
provincias, published at Meidco, June 17th, 1771) 
in order to satisfy the curiosity of the merchants, 
who had furnished the viceroy with money for defray- 
uig the expense of the armament. The copies of 
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this Notkia are very rare in Mndrid; but I have 
obtained one, which hat enabled me to commup 
nicate these curioui &gU to the public. Accords 
ing to this account there wai found in the mine 
Yecorato in Cinaloa a grain of gold of twen^4wo 
caratti which weighed ibcteen marlu lour ouDoei 
four ochavat ; this waa sent to Spain at a present fit 
for the King, and is now deposited in the royal cabinet 
at Madrid. 



NOTE XLVIL p. 362. 

The uncertainty of geographers with respect to 
this point is remarkable, for Ck>rtes seems to have 
surveyed its coasts with great accuracy. The Arcl^ 
bishop of Toledo has publishedi from the original 
in the poaaession of the Marquia del Valle, the 
deacendant of Corteai a map drawn in 1541, by 
the pilot Domingo Caatilloi in which Californii 
is laid down aa a peninaula, atretching out nearly 
in tlie same direction which ia now given to it in the 
bcHi maps ; and the point where Rio Colorado ent^ 
the gulf is marked with precision. Hist de Nuera 
Kvpagna} 327* 



NOTE XLVIII. p. 366. 

I AM indebted for this jGact to M. L'Abb^ Rayiulf 
tojii. iii. 103. ; and upon consulting an intelligent per- 
son, long settled on the Mosquito shore, and wlie 

»3 
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h^s been engaged in the logwood-trade, I find that 
ingenious author has been well informed. The 
logwood cut near the town of St. Francis of Cam* 
peachy is of much better quality than that on the 
other side of Yucatan ; and the English trade in the 
Bay of Honduras is almost at an end. 
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